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OCCUPATION, STATUS, AND SUICIDE: TOWARD 
REDEFINITION ANOMIE 


University Tulsa 


istence self. Because the self has 

its being the social process, suicide 
rates will vary with the character society. 
While some psychologists doubt the validity 
all statistics the there fairly 
convincing evidence that suicide not ran- 
domly distributed throughout the popula- 
tion. Numerous investigations have shown 
ecological component suicide. Rural 
rates are usually lower than urban rates. 
Within the city itself the central business 
district and the zone transition—the skid- 
row region—have abnormally high rates.? 
When stable residential areas the city 
are compared, however, the wealthier sec- 
tions appear have more suicide than the 


definition suicide presupposes the ex- 


versity for many the basic ideas and certain 
criticisms this study. 

1Gregory Zilboorg, “Suicide Among Civilized 
and Primitive Races,” Americal Journal Psy- 
chiatry, (1936), says that present-day statistical 
data “deserve little credence.” Achille- 
Deimos, Psychologie Pathologique Suicide, Paris: 
Alcan, 1933, would dispense with suicide statistics 
altogether. However, statistics confined the lim- 
ited universe single community are not subject 
the inaccuracies found national inter- 
national scale. 

2Ruth Cavan, Suicide, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1928; Calvin Schmid, 
Seattle, 1914-1925: Ecological and Behavioristic 
Study, Seattle: University Washington Press, 
1928. 


low-income Although the 
United States religious affiliation does not 
seem decisive factor, there rate 
differential age, sex, ethnicity and socio- 
economic level.* 

The central thesis the sociological ap- 
proach the study suicide can stated 
follows: the nature and incidence sui- 
cide varies with social status. Status de- 
fined here rank but any position 


any social system; role the function’ 


behavior called forth the rights and 
obligations status.5 The nature early 
socializations varies from one culture an- 


Austin Porterfield, “Suicide and Crime the 
Social Structure Urban Setting,” American 
Sociological Review, (June, 1952), pp. 341-349. 
Apparently the same relationship holds for London; 
see Peter Sainsbury, Suicide London: Eco- 
logical Study, London: Chapman and Hall, 1955, 
50. 

James Weiss, “Suicide: Epidemiological 
Analysis,” Psychiatric Quarterly, (1954), pp. 
225-252, shows age, sex and socio-economic 
differential but can detect differences between 
religious groups. The city studied, New Haven, 
was three-fourths Catholic though its suicide rate 
was not below the national average. few clinical 
studies indicate that American and Canadian Cath- 
olics have higher suicide rates than Protestants 
Jews; see Pollack, Study the Problem 
Suicide,” Psychiatric Quarterly, (1938), pp. 306- 
330. 

Ralph Linton, “Status and Role,” Logan Wil- 
son and William Kolb, editors, Sociological Analysis, 
New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1949, pp. 
223. 
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other and largely depends the adult status 
for which the individual being 
The roles which the person plays, first 
child the family, later the peer group, 
and finally adult the larger com- 
munity, become incorporated into the struc- 
ture the self. 

the simple folk society most people 
rather well-defined statuses which are 
sustained and reinforced direct partici- 
pation communal life. Although conflict 
and ambiguity mark social position our 
contrasting type society, nevertheless the 
status the adult white male America 
through work—the performence specific 
role—that most men relate themselves 
the Moreover, vocation determines 
the individual’s general social status, i.e., his 
relationship the larger society. 

Status the embodiment and concretiza- 
tion conceptual Roughly the 
equivalent common value system, the 
conceptual structure framework cate- 
gories through which the culture defines 
reality. only through conceptual sys- 
tem that the individual “sees” his world 
its totality and can respond that world. 
The institutional order (status system) 
founded conceptual framework and 
defines for the individual the ideal ends 
goals action. 

When the ends action become contra- 
dictory, unaccessible insignificant, con- 
dition anomie Characterized 


Kardiner al., The Psychological 
Frontiers Society, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 

determinant human careers.” Anderson 
and Percy Davidson, Occupational Trends 
the United States, Palo Alto, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940, 

much evidence job dissatisfaction, 
work still major source meaning for the 
great majority people. Cf. Nancy Morse and 
Robert Weiss, “The Function and Meaning 
Work,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1955), pp. 191-198. 

Stanley Taylor, Conceptions Institutions and 
the Theory Knowledge, New York: Bookman 
Associates, 1956, pp. 103-117. The term “con- 
ceptual system” more comprehensive than the 
often-used “common value for its sug- 
gests the cognitive well the moral elements 
human action. 

10Emile Durkheim, John 
Spaulding and George Simpson, Glencoe, The 


general loss orientation and accompanied 
feelings “emptiness” and apathy, 
anomie can simply conceived mean- 
Meaning, however, not given 
the conceptual scheme such; emerges 
action. The self creates meaning its 
active encounter with the When 
dissociated from conceptual framework, 
communication breaks down and the self can 
the other extreme, totally enveloped 
the norms the culture the self cannot act 
“I” but, instead, mechanically reacts 
cases the self rendered impotent—unable 
act—which engenders the meaninglessness 
anomie. 

Anomie crucial factor the etiology 
suicide. Thus suicide rates can serve 
empirical data for testing general theory 
action; conversely, such theory casts 
light the problems suicide—and 
extension—other forms psychopathology. 
would fallacious assume that 
sociological theory could explain single, 


Free Press, 1951, pp. 241-276; Robert Merton, 
“Social Structure and Anomie,” Wilson and Kolb, 
op. cit., pp. 771-780; Sebastian Grazia, The 
Political Community: Study Anomie, Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1948, pp. 

Anomie both social condition and psychic 
state. sometimes referred “social and 
Grazia). Merton the other hand stresses the 
idea The term meaninglessness can 
serve common denominator for these different 
perspectives. 

conception the self employed here 
taken from George Mead. The self both 
subject—and “me”—an object. The “me” 
incorporated social role complex roles; 
the “I” actor. The “I” calls into being “me” 
appropriate given situation and then responds 
that “me.” Thus the “me” conditions and directs 
but does not determine the response the 
Mind, Self and Society, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1934, pp. 133-226, especially 178. 

Mental Disorders Urban Areas, Chicago: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1939, pp. describe 
the disorganization which results from social iso- 
lation. 

Erich Fromm, The Sane Society, New 
York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1956, 16, who 
speaks this pattern the “pathology nor- 
malcy,” which the person not insane dis- 
sociated from the culture but suffers defect 
spontaneity. The person “experiences himself 
the person thinks supposed be” rather 
than the person is. 


unique case suicide. Behind the diverse 
manifestations the act self-destruction, 
however, there common sociological 
ground—anomie. 

The present inquiry cast statistical 
terms, treating types, not individuals. Never- 
theless, the claim here that person 
status has greater probability becom- 
ing anomic, other things being equal, than 
individual status This does not 
mean, course, that all members are 
anomic nor that the individual suicide was 
fact anomic. does mean, however, that 
psychologistic theories suicide, which base 
self-destruction individual psychopathol- 
are unsatisfactory. 

Based the postulate that self-destruc- 
tiveness rooted social conditions, the 
argument this study that occupation 
provides function and determines the indi- 
vidual’s socia] status which index 
his conceptual system. The conceptual sys- 
tem the source anomie, which 
primary variable suicide. Therefore, sui- 
cide correlated with occupation. 


PROCEDURE 


The relationship between occupation and 
suicide has not been thoroughly 


Karl Menninger, Man Against Himself, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace Co., 1938; Brill, 
“The Concept Psychic Suicide,” International 
Journal Psychoanalysis, (1939), pp. 

Philip Piker “Eighteen Hundred and Seven- 
teen Cases Suicidal Attempts: Preliminary 
Statistical Survey,” American Journal Psychiatry, 
(1938), pp. 97-115, surveyed large number 
cases but was able get occupational information 
only half them; further, his classification did 
not correspond the city census statistics, rates 
could not given. Siavers and Davidoff 
“Attempted Suicide: Comparative Study Psy- 
chopathic and General Hospital Patients,” Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly, (1943), pp. 520-534, present 
some fragmentary but inconclusive evidence 
occupation. Margaret von Andics Swicide and 
the Meaning Life, London: William Hodge, 1947, 
pp. 49-94, understands the relevance occupation 
but unfortunately approaches the subject un- 
systematically render her work useless from 
statistical standpoint. Louis Dublin and Bessie 
Bunzel Not Be, New York: Har- 
rison Smith and Robert Hass, 1933, 399, present 
one occupational table based 1930 British data. 
Andrew Henry and James Short, Suicide 
and Homicide, Glencoe, The Free Press, 1954, 
correlate suicide with income groups but offer 
material occupations such. 
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Since national data are available, studies 
must based local samples which are, 
necessity, small. Hence slight error 
recording may produce great distortion 
the results; moreover, occupational data 
death certificates are scanty and often in- 
accurate. remedy this insufficiency 
data, the present study draws micro- 
filmed files the city’s two daily news- 
papers for verification the occupational 
status officially given death certificates. 
Where discrepancies between the two sources 
were discovered, the city directory and police 
files were consulted. few instances du- 
bious cases were clarified the personnel 
departments various local firms. reason- 
ably exact picture occupational status was 
thus attained for all but six per cent the 
male suicides who were residents the com- 
munity between 1937 and 1956. 

This study suicide Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, city over 250,000 people. Tulsa 
County almost exclusively urban with less 
than three per cent its population listed 
“rural-farm,” and virtually all the 
county’s population concentrated within 
the Standard Metropolitan Area. 
While impossible know whether the 
suicide pattern for Tulsa corresponds 
that American society whole, Tulsa 
rather typical, midwestern city. Founded 
about has grown rapidly and now 
managerial center for the oil industry. Its 
employed male population 1950 was 
divided almost equally between white- and 
blue-collar workers, 31,592 and 30,477, re- 
spectively. The population the metro- 
politan area remained virtually constant 
during the 1930s, with per cent em- 
ployable males listed “seeking work.” 
the early 1940s war industry—mainly air- 
craft manufacturing—and the general na- 
tional prosperity revived the economic life, 
unemployment declined, and the population 
the metropolitan area increased per 
cent, from 193,363 251,686, the decade 
the 1940s. During the 1940s home owner- 
ship increased from per cent, plac- 
ing the city ninth the nation the num- 
ber homes which are “owner occupied;” 
the median annual income for employed 
males 1950 was 3,016 Since 


above demographic data are taken from 
Department Commerce, Sixteenth Census 


ney: 
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1950 the metropolitan area has grown 
according Tulsa Chamber Com- 
merce estimates. Oklahoma City, 100 miles 
the west, comparable size (325,352) 
but has somewhat lower average income, 
more murders, and fewer suicides than 
Tulsa. ranking 105 American cities 
suicide rates, Porterfield and 
Talbert place Tulsa (rate 14.3 per 100,000) 
39th place, and Oklahoma City (rate 
10.2) 89th 


DATA 


During the twenty years between 1937 
and 1956 least 426 residents Tulsa 
County over years age committed 


Age 


suicide. The average annual rate 13.0 per 
100,000; the adult white male rate (27.0) 
over four times high the female 
rate (6.6) and ten times high the 
Negro male rate (2.7). 

Figure presents differential pattern 
rate increase age and sex. The female rate 
attains its zenith the year-old 
period and then declines; the male rate rises 
continuously and reaches its peak after 65, 
suggesting association between occupa- 
tional role and suicide. 

Table gives the suicide rates for males 
the standard (census) occupational cate- 
gories. Because the changes which have 


the United States: 1940, Population, Vol. 
Part and Seventeenth the United 
States: 1950, Population, Vol. Part 36, Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1952, 
pp. 200-201, 244. 

Austin Porterfield and Robert Talbert, 
Crime, Suicide and Social Well Being, Fort Worth: 
Texas Christian University Press, 1948, 99. 
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occurred Tulsa County over the past two 
decades, revealing compare the rates 
five-year intervals. During World War 
suicide rates throughout the nation dropped 
the lowest point since 1917, and Tulsa 
County followed the national For 
all males the rate for the half decade be- 
tween 1942 and 1946 was per cent below 
the rate, whereas the female rate 
during this time rose seven per cent. More- 
over, appears that occupational groups 
reacted differently the war and its accom- 
panying prosperity: the combined suicide 
rates for professional-managerial, service, 
and unskilled workers dropped 39.6 per cent 
while the sales-clerical, skilled, and semi- 
skilled rate declined 20.1 per cent. Over 
the entire twenty-year period appears 
that both extremes the vocational hier- 
archy generate high suicide rate, while 
the middle groups maintain fairly con- 
stant and low 

Schmid and van Arsdol suggest the possi- 
bility that blue-collar workers have higher 
suicide rate than Our find- 
ings, however, not support this conten- 
tion. For the combined professional-man- 
agerial and sales-clerical population the 
average annual rate was 24.6 opposed 
19.6 for manual workers. There seems 
difference between the white- and blue-collar 
suicide. The former more apt pre- 
meditated act, whereas working-class suicide 
more impulsive: six times many murder- 
suicides occur the blue-collar world. While 
the average age the two groups roughly 
comparable—48.2 for the white-collar, 45.2 
for the blue-collar suicide—the latter 
more apt marked disorganized 


“Suicide and War,” Statistical Bulletin the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 23, No. 
(1942), pp. 1-2. Unlike the national rate, however, 
the Tulsa rate did not rise again the 1950s. 

The six per cent our sample which was oc- 
cupationally unclassified would not alter the picture 
appreciably. From available ecological and mis- 
cellaneous information these twenty cases could 
divided into three groups: (1) probable middle 
class cases); (2) probable lower class cases), 
and (3) unclassified cases). 

Calvin Schmid and Maurice van Arsdol, 
Jr., “Completed and Attempted Suicides: Com- 
parative Analysis,” American Sociological Review, 
(June, 1955), pp. 273-283. 
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County, 1937-1956 


Total 
1937-1956 


1937-1941 1942-1946 1947-1951 1952-1956 Average 

Annual 

Rate per Rate per Rate per Rate per Rate per 

Category No. Pop.* 100000 No. 100000 No. 100000 No. 100000 No. 100000 
Professional- 

Managerial 36 11462 63.0 19 13962 27.3 20 18851 21.2 30 20759 29.0 105 35.1 
Sales-Clerical 9 10988 16.4 7 #11352 12.4 6 12111 9.9 5 12831 7.8 27° «11.6 
Craftsmen 

Operatives (Semi- 

skilled Labor) 10 7645 26.1 8 8530 18.7 12 10339 23.2 8 11366 14.0 38 20.5 
Unskilled Labor 2535 39.4 2945 27.2 3020 53.0 3380 35.4 
Service 4 2427 33.0 3 2677 22.5 1 2431 8.2 4 2502 32.1 12 23.9 
Unemployed and 

Agriculture 7.1 S688 3.5 3637 11.0 3590 11.1 

Total 96 64 6 90 316 
Average Annual Rate 34.0 23.1 22.4 27.2 27.0 


* 1940 census. 


» Population estimate of the Oklahoma Employment Commission. 


census. 


family life. Table reveals some these 
differences. 


Blue-Collar 
(Sk.,Semi-Sk. 
(P-MandS-C) and Unsk.) 


Per Per 
No. Cent No. Cent 
Single, widowed, 
divorced, estranged 42.5 
Murder-+ Suicide 16.0 
Residence outside 
city limits 3.2 


*Data estrangement and 
were taken from the Tulsa Daily World and Tulsa 
Tribune. 


Eighteen per cent the blue-collar sui- 
cides opposed 2.8 per cent the white- 
collar workers lived outside the city limits 
but within the county. This may indicate 
that geographic marginality carries with 
major factor working-class suicide. Many 
the manual workers were recent rural 


cide: Instance High Rural Rates,” Rural 
Sociology, (1953), pp. 45-52. 


Estimated population over and not labor force (not given 1940 census). 


Within the professional-managerial cate- 
gory, professions whole have the lowest 
rate, followed salaried managers and of- 
ficials, and finally the self-employed pro- 
prietors who have the highest rate. Phar- 
macists and physicians have unusually high 
rates, while engineers and accountants rank 
low. Among certain professions—authors, 
editors and reporters (population 150), the 
clergy (population 285), teachers (male 
population 463), college professors (popu- 
lation 115)—no suicides occurred. Nurses 
have incideree suicide six times that 
females -general, while women sales- 
clerical workers have rate below the general 
female population. blue-collar occupa- 
tions, cab drivers have rate four times 
higher than the general male population 
while truck drivers fall below the mean. 
Though the size our sample precludes 
generalization, the data presented Table 
may suggestive. 

Evidently, the greatest strain all—for 
the male—derives from lack occupation. 
Over the past twenty years the retired have 
suicide rate 89.0, almost five times that 
the adult male population and twice that 
all males of-the same age group. While 
the female rate declines slightly after 
the male rate increases sharply, shown 
Table 
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White-Collar Blue-Collar 

Occupation No. Pop. Rate Occupation No. Pop. Rate 
Pharmacists 162 120 Cab drivers 402 86.9 
Physicians 309 Welders 974 
Nurses 776 Machinists 1,154 
Lawyers 544 Truck drivers 2,847 
Engineers 1,953 Mechanics 3,776 
Accountants 2,054 Carpenters 1,804 


Data from Seventeenth Census 1950, Vol. II, Part 36, pp. The actual rates would 
somewhat higher than those given here the population has grown per cent since 1940. 


INTERPRETATION 


Suicide ultimate expression accu- 
mulated self-contempt. Psychiatric theories 
often trace the origin self-hatred 
guilt generated early childhood experi- 
our contention that both guilt 
and self-contempt are rooted anomie which 
results the inability act, i.e., impotence. 
Whether turned inward the self out- 
ward the world, destructiveness the 
“outcome unlived life.” 

The relationship between self destruction 
and anomie revealed the suicide rates 
for the aged. Figure shows, the male 
rate rises continuously throughout life with 
sharp increase after while the female 
rate declines after 40. Theories which trace 
all suicides the insecurities child- 
hood must explain why the effect early 
life diminishes with age for the woman but 
increases for the man. Nor suicide due 
the weariness long life, for women over 
have rate 1.7 per cent below those under 


Elizabeth Kilpatrick, Psychoanalytic Under- 
standing Suicide,” American Journal Psy- 
choanalysis, (1948), pp. 13-23; Herbert Hendin, 
“Psychodynamic Motivational Factors Suicide,” 
Psychiatric Quarterly, (1951), pp. 672-678. 

24Erich Fromm, Man for Himself, New York: 
Rinehart and Co., 1947, 45. Fromm’s work has 
been freely utilized this discussion. 


(Table 4). Without denying the influence 
early socialization and the physiological 
strains aging appears that the suicide 
elderly male connected primarily 
with the loss occupational status. The 
suicide rate for men increases 146 per 
cent after 65; moreover, the retired male 
over has rate (83.4 per 100,000) almost 
twice that for all males the same age 
(42.6 per 100,000). Retirement our so- 
ciety virtual excommunication. Men with 
history sickness develop chronic ill- 
nesses after retirement; certainly plau- 
sible suggest that such unemployment 
primary and not merely precipitating factor 
the suicide the aged male. with- 
out work live without 
Work, however, provides absolute im- 
munity against suicide, and appears that 
the quality and extent anomie varies 
standard occupational categories—used here 
ideal types. The type, abstraction, does 
not fully describe all (or any) the par- 
ticular cases subsumed it. does, how- 


Cf. Bohan Zawadski and Paul Lazarsfeld, “The 
Psychological Consequences Unemployment,” 
Journal Social Psychology, (1935), pp. 224-250; 
Eugene Friedman and Robert Havighurst, The 
Meaning Work and Retirement, Chicago: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1950. 


Population 
No. Pop.” Rate 
257 74,776 17.1 
Female 81,207 5.9 


Population Over Rate Change 
No. Pop. Rate 
6,402 42.6 146.0 
7,024 4.9 


*Three the male suicides were unknown age and are not included this table. 
Average population the 1940 and 1950 censuses. 
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ever, serve index social roles, 
foliows: 


Av. Annual 

Rate per 

Occupational Type 100,000 
Professional-Managerial 35.4 
II. Sales-Clerical 11.6 
Skilled Workers (Craftsmen) 14.3 
IV. Semi-skilled Workers (Operatives) 20.5 
Unskilled Labor 38.7 


Each the above types must viewed 
relationship the others. Factors “causing” 
II, III, IV. But our task find specific 
differences between the types which may 
account for the observed variation suicide 

“The whole occupational Par- 


sons writes, “is dominated single, 


mental goal, that ‘success.’” The idea 
success derived from larger conceptual 
framework which defines the nature man 
terms the active mastery existence. 
The determining factor the distribution 
suicide occupation the relationship 
between the self and the success ideology. 

Anomie Dissociation: Type Alienated 
from the larger society, type composed 
mainly men retreat from the world, 
either downwardly mobile individuals 
those unable assume responsibility for the 
improvement their Lacking 
bition” the unskilled laborer lives hand-to- 
mouth existence, both physically and psy- 
chically. casual worker employment 
sporadic even prosperous times; routines 
for the organization everyday life are 
either absent ineffective. Discontinuity 
the occupational sphere coupled with the 
absence the regulating mores the wider 


Based Table Service occupations are not 
included because their ambiguity. 

That there significant difference the out- 
look and attitude the occupational types sub- 
stantiated Richard Centers, The Psychology 
Social Classes, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949, pp. 57, 229. 

Talcott Parsons, “The Motivations for Eco- 
nomic Essays Sociological Theory, 
Pure and Applied, Glencoe, The Free Press, 
1949, 214. 

roughly the “lower-lower” class. 
Lloyd Warner and Paul Lunt, The Social 
Life Modern Community, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941, pp. 200. 
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society creates atmosphere pervasive 
disorder. 

Type individuals have not internalized 
the success ideology and have subculture 
their own draw for orientation. 
(This especially true the locality 
question where there are few ethnic com- 
munities.) individuated culture the 
person without dominant, long-range goals 
becomes increasingly the victim whim 
and egoistic impulse. has little rationale 
for the delay regulation 
Here have the picture “I” without 
desocialized personality. Devoid 
coherent conceptual structure, the indi- 
vidual cannot sufficiently organize his world 
that can act effectively within it. That 
which cannot integrated into the con- 
ceptual system—the unknown—is source 
fear, and fear produces two characteristic 
reactions: flight and aggression. Fear rather 
than frustration external circumstances 
the primary source the aggression type 
Incapacitated fear the suicide either 
sinks into apathy finally strikes out 
the world impulsively—one third the type 
suicides occurred conjunction with un- 
premeditated Having exhausted 
his resources for coming terms with 
threatening chaos, the individual annihilates 
the world killing the 


Medical Record, (1934), pp. sees the dy- 
namic suicide the loss goal which results 
inattention life itself, giving rise 
organic depression where the higher centers the 
nervous system are unable comply with and 
control incoming impulses and unable thus 
choose action. 

Lower-class suicides are more irrational than 
middle-class. appears that flight reactions such 
physical drifting, alcoholism and schizophrenia 
are associated with occupations. 
Robert Clark, “Psychoses, Income and Occupa- 
tional Prestige,” American Journal Sociology, 
(1949), pp. 433-440; Hollingshead and 
Redlich, “Social Stratification and Schizophrenia,” 
American Sociological Review, (June, 1954), 
pp. 302-306. 

Bulletin the Menninger Clinic, (1957), pp. 
91-99, sets forth the interesting theory that the 
suicide has regressed stage infantile omnip- 
otence which equates the world with the self and, 
therefore, kills the self annihilate the world. 
would add that regression itself socially-struc- 
tured phenomena. 
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Integration: Types IV, and II. With 
reference the conceptual system the 
society, these three types represent middle 
ground between the dissociation and 
the total involvement 

Insofar and are distinguishable 
categories the dividing line between them 
the concept success. There certain 
coherence the life the semi-skilled 
worker: regularity employment, some par- 
ticipation associations (e.g., unions), and 
least nominal membership the com- 
munity. For the semi-skilled worker success 
comes mean immediate gains income 
rather than advancement managerial 
position.** Nevertheless, type workers 
have the goal raising the personal and 
family consumption level: success means 
new car, house the suburbs, the security 
bank account, freedom from 

With type the drive for active mas- 
tery existence more clearly revealed. 
All and many occupations are 
“jobs” distinct from “trades.” Men drift 
into jobs but they learn trade. The trade 
“determinate role” and calls for spe- 
cialized The individual motivated 
learn trade has some degree inter- 
nalized the success philosophy. His craft 
moreover may bring some satisfaction the 
urge for creative activity. Both factors com- 
bine reduce anomie: the suicide rate for 
type was the lowest the manual 
workers during the twenty years covered 
this study. 

Type has unusually low suicide rate. 
More conservative political and economic 
philosophy than the manual worker, type 
maintains middle-class style life with 
its emphasis propriety, restraint, and 
somewhat illusory) individual responsibility. 
Like the craftsman, the sales-clerical person 
disciplined his occupational role, and 
the fact that works directly with people 
may give him sense meaningful partici- 


Chinoy, Automobile Workers and the 
American Dream, Garden City: Doubleday, 1955. 

Palmer, “Attitudes Toward Work 
Industrial Community,” American Journal 
Sociology, (July, 1957), pp. 17-26. 

Mack, “Occupational Ideology and the 
Determinate Role,” Social Forces, (1957), pp. 
37-44; Henri Man, Joy Work, trans. Eden and 
Cedar Paul, London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1929, pp. 59-63. 
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pation Mobility drives are fre- 
quently transferred the children but still 
provide orientation for striving. The 
numerous tensions lower white-collar life 
may expressed psychosomatic and psy- 
choneurotic disorders, but they not seem 
result high incidence suicide. 

Anomie Envelopment: Type With 
lower-grade manual workers, especially type 
anomie seems associated with frag- 
mentation the conceptual scheme and 
“results from man’s activity lacking regula- 
tion ultimately [the product of] so- 
ciety’s insufficient presence 
vidual.” 

The success concept supplies general 
framework orientation for types IV, III, 
and II, but large segment behavior, 
especially non-occupational, relatively un- 
restrained and spontaneous. But type 
the self almost completely enveloped 
the success ideology and presents the para- 
dox what may called institutionalized 
meaninglessness arising from 
normative regulation itself.** 

Almost the whole life for type people 
structured around the concept success. 
But, Tumin writes, “now the emphasis 
has shifted from the importance work 
and striving the urgency appearing 
measured power and property which 
one openly consumes.” Success comes 
equated with possession prestige sym- 
bols, which signify “belongingness” and serve 
protection against the fear disapproval. 
Consequently compulsive adherence the 
conceptual frame work supports the idea 
success; question the validity the cul- 
turally-sanctioned prestige symbols 
threat the foundations the psyche. 
Tumin’s apt phrase, “cult gratitude” 
emerges with concomitant paralysis the 
critical faculties: the individual cannot suf- 
ficiently detach himself from the prevailing 


Wright Mills, “The Middle Class Middle- 
Sized Cities,” Wilson and Kolb, cit., pp. 443- 
453. 

Durkheim, cit., 258. 

This corresponds Durkheim’s altruism 
several ways. pp. 217, 225. 

Melvin Tumin, “Some Unapplauded Conse- 
quences Social Mobility Mass Society,” So- 
cial Forces, (October, 1957), pp. 32-37. 

35. 
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institutional order gain objective view 
himself. Psychologically speaking, 
the person not “free” analyze his own 
motivations. Since does not know himself 
cannot trust his own judgment and cannot 
act his own convictions. Enveloped the 
culture seems have life his own— 
inner 

The source anomie not the destruc- 
tion ends the quest for infinitely re- 
ceding goals but the inability the self 


Flight 
and aggression 
reaction the 


Frequency 
Suicide 


fear generated con- 

fronting uncomprehended chaos conceptual framework 

be 

Dissociation Envelopment 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

opposite poles continuum, two 
forms anomie can discerned: the one 
results from the self’s dissociation from, the 
other from its envelopment by, the concep- 
tual system the culture. Both render the 
individual impotent and thus give rise 
self-contempt which extreme cases even- 
tuates suicide. 

Occupational types can arranged along 
the anomie continuum follows: 


Defect 


CONCEPTUAL SYSTEM 


reconstruct its own ends from the raw ma- 
terial (concepts) presented the 
culture. Action not only matter fitting 
means ends but selecting ends, and 
selection presupposes critical analysis. Liv- 
ing the unexamined directives the cul- 
ture the person has the sense being totally 
controlled forces outside himself. Hence 
feels that not really living all. 
The boredom “not living” grows into 
general loss spontaneity that culminates 
the inner deadness which precedes the 
physical death the suicide. 


Max Scheler The Nature New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1954, 42, describes 
type foreshadowing Riesman’s 
“where there authentic fellow feeling 
present but because there sort identification 
with the other person life acquires tendency 
dissipate itself vicarious re-enactment the 
doings one more other people. His very acts 
and decisions are determined the implicit de- 
mands inherent the other’s conception him.” 


ing more coherent move toward with 
increasing involvement the success ideol- 
ogy. Moving from toward see 
diminishing rigidity, relaxation the suc- 
cess norms. Although occupational status 
but one component the total social 
setting key (in our culture) 
the relationship between the self and so- 
ciety. The occupation tends create both 
selection and the nature the role 
itself either dissociated enveloped— 
Thus society gen- 
erates well precipitates suicide. 

The self, however, not mirror-image 
the social order. One the unintended 
consequences Durkheim’s work has been 
encourage over-simplified social de- 
terminism which conceives the self 
mere reflection the culture. But the self not 
only reacts but acts its environment, 
creating its own world concepts and sym- 
bols which have their ultimate origin 
society. 


spontaneity 
examined the 


sox 
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THEORY STATUS INTEGRATION AND ITS 
RELATIONSHIP SUICIDE 


University California, Berkeley 


tempts account for differences 

suicide rates societies and other 
population categories. While the theory 
directly concerned with variability sui- 
cide has implications broad 
theoretical nature and may prove 
value the analysis behavior other than 
suicide. general sense, the theory repre- 
sents attempt approach the problem 
deviant behavior from point view that 
generates specific empirical propositions 
opposed vague ideas that often pass 
theory sociology. 

The theory status integration its 
much longer report that will also include 
the derivation specific hypotheses, the 
methods testing these hypotheses, and the 
results the actual The present report 
presents only brief discussion the nature 
and development the theory status 
integration, examples measures status 
integration, and some tests hypotheses. 
This restriction means that number im- 
portant theoretical and methodological prob- 
lems must treated superficially ignored 
for the time being. hoped, however, 
that preliminary report may result 
evaluations and suggestions that will serve 
strengthen the final report. 


paper explicates theory that at- 


DURKHEIM’S THEORY 


Durkheim’s classic monograph suicide 
was the first outstanding contribution toward 


This expanded version paper pre- 
sented the joint session the American Socio- 
logical Society and the Society ‘for the Study 
Social Problems Washington, D.C., August, 1957. 

this connection should stressed that the 
theory does not purport account for individual 
cases suicide. 

The larger study was made possible grant 
from the National Science Foundation. the 
present time the most complete statement the 
logical Study Suicide,” unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University Oregon, 1957. 


MARTIN 
University Oregon 


the explanation variability suicide rates 
terms social cultural variables.* This 
contribution took the form first demon- 
strating that variables extra-social 
nature that had previously been proposed 
explanations suicide could not account 
for the differences suicide rates Euro- 
pean populations. Having demonstrated the 
inadequacy explanations, 
Durkheim proceeded formulate what re- 
mains today the foremost sociological theory 
“So reach the general conclusion: suicide 
varies inversely with the degree integra- 
tion the social groups. 

While Durkheim’s study provides the most 
promising point departure for attempt 
emphasized that his assertion inverse 
relationship between social integration and 
the rate suicide has never been subjected 
formal test and not testable its 
present form. point Durkheim’s 
monograph there explicit connotative 
definition social integration, much less 
operational definition. not surprising 
then that there not single measure 
social integration correlated with suicide 
rates. Without the specification the em- 
pirical referents for the concept and the 
operations used measuring its prevalence, 
Durkheim’s proposition supported not 
its predictive power but his forceful 
argument its defense. Thus, Durkheim’s 
theory incomplete; and its develop- 
ment that the theory status integration 


Durkheim, Suicide. Translated John 
Spaulding and George Simpson. Glencoe, 
nois: The Free Press, 1951. 

limitations preclude discussion the 
concepts anomie and altruism Durkheim’s 
work. 

Durkheim, cit., 209. 

Henry and Short have done ad- 
mirable piece work that relevant the de- 
velopment Durkheim’s theory, their theory 
leaves unspecified the empirical referents their 
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INTEGRATION AND SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Running throughout Durkheim’s com- 
‘aents the nature integration the 
suggestion that the concept has with 
the strength the individual’s ties his 
society. formal terms, the stronger the 
ties the individual members society 
the lower the suicide rate that 


While such statement has only 


the stability and durability social re- 
lationships within populations. Thus the 
fundamental postulate the present theory 
reads: The suicide rate population 
varies inversely with the stability and dura- 
bility relationships within that 
population.* While this postulate poten- 
tially testable, the present state socio- 
logical knowledge does not permit direct 
measure the stability and durability 
social relationships. Furthermore, the type 
and amount data needed for such 
endeavor far beyond the scope 
existing sources that such measure not 
feasible. Because the difficulties involved 
dealing directly with the stability and 
durability social relationships, the decision 
was made utilize observable conditions 
that presumably reflect these characteristics. 

The predominant type social relation- 
ship society one which indi- 
vidual’s social identification, his status, de- 
termines the demands and expectations 
which must conform order preserve 


key concepts “strength the relational system” 
and “strength external restraint.” Andrew 
Henry and James Short, Jr., Suicide and Homi- 
cide, Glencoe, The Free Press, 1954, pp. 
16-17. 

TIt should noted that Durkheim also sug- 
gested that beyond certain point integration 
directly related the suicide rate. This becomes 
testable proposition only when measure in- 
tegration developed. 

very crucial question involved this 
postulate. could argued that the consequences 
social relationships lacking stability and dura- 
bility could several different forms deviant 
behavior and not necessarily suicide alone. The 
writers can only state that line with Durkheim 
assumed that low degree stability and 
durability social relationships has specific 
opposed general consequence. terms 
future research, however, would desirable 
beyond simply making this assumption 
examination the relationship between status in- 
tegration and forms deviant behavior other than 
suicide. 


his social relationships and maintain his 
rights—the demands and expectations can 
make others. The rights persons occu- 
pying certain status and the demands 
and expectations that can placed them 
others constitute the roles that status. 
Conformity the roles status would 
not difficult were not for the fact 
that each person occupies several statuses 
simultaneously. Conformity the roles 
his occupational status alone, for example, 
will not maintain man’s relationships with 
his wife and children; the latter relation- 
ships can only maintained his behavior 
conforming the roles husband and 
father.® 

When conformity the roles one status 
interferes with conformity others indi- 
vidual finds difficult maintain his social 
relationships with all the persons who make 
demands and expectations him line with 
the statuses occupies. faced with 
conflict roles. would seem likely that 
the extent variability the stability and 
durability social relationships, antici- 
pated the postulate stated above, may 
explained consideration the attempts 
individuals conform conflicting roles. 

considerable amount theory and re- 
search has been devoted the problem 
role conflict. However, the available liter- 
ature casts light question crucial 
the present theory. Under what conditions 
will large proportion population 
confronted with conflict roles? Since 


For review the literature the role con- 
cept see Lionel Neiman and James Hughes, 
“The Problem the Concept Role—A Re-Survey 
the Literature,” Social Forces, (December, 
1951), pp. 141-149. 

The failure existing theory and research 
provide answer this question lies psy- 
chological orientation role conflict and the 
manner which analyzed. For the most part, 
studies have dealt with real alleged conflicts 
among particular roles. The methods employed 
identify role conflict, the techniques used analyze 
the phenomenon once isolated, and the conclusions 
reached these studies not lend themselves 
theory concerning the conditions that determine 
reflect the amount role conflict that prevails 
population. examples see: Waldo Bur- 
chard, “Role Conflicts Chaplains,” 
American Sociological Review, (October, 
Mirra Komarovsky, “Cultural Contradictions and 
Sex Roles,” American Journal Sociology, 
(November, 1946), and “Functional Analysis 
Sex Roles,” Sociological Review, 
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there appears possibility answer- 
ing this question specific, measurable 
terms necessary shift from the cur- 
rent emphasis the psychological dimen- 
sions role its sociological correlate— 
the concept status. 


ROLE CONFLICT, STATUS INCOMPATIBILITY, 
AND STATUS INTEGRATION 


One crucial assumption made the pres- 
ent theory that, given collection 
statuses and their corresponding roles, the 
roles each status tend conflict more 
less with roles other statuses. The indi- 
vidual confronted with incompatibility 
statuses conformity the roles one 
status interferes with his conforming the 
roles another status. While this assump- 
tion changes the referent the present 
analysis from role status, two statuses 
are incompatible only the sense that their 
roles are conflicting described above. Con- 
sequently, from the behavioral point view 
two statuses with conflicting roles are only 
incompatible when they are occupied simul- 
taneously. 

Having shifted the concept status, 
can rephrase the question stated above: 
under what conditions will large propor- 
tion population simultaneously occupy 
incompatible statuses? What then needed 
observable, mensurable phenomenon 
that linked with the extent which the 
occupancy incompatible statuses prevails 
society. the case role conflict, 
existing theory and research status 


identify such phenomenon. 


Another assumption the present theory 
that the patterns formed the actual 
statuses are indicative the 
xtent which the occupancy incom- 

tible statuses prevails society. 
specific terms, assumed that the 
ctual occupancy statuses society 
the degree compatibility among 
tatuses. two statuses have conflicting 
oles, thereby making them incompatible 
tatuses when occupied simultaneously, 


August, 1950); Melvin Seeman, “Role Conflict 
Ambivalence Leadership,” American Soci- 
Guba, “Role, Role Conflict, and Effec- 
tiveness: Empirical Study,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (April, 1954). 


assumed that these two statuses would 
less frequently occupied simultaneously than 
would two statuses with roles that not 

Two statuses with conflicting roles come 
infrequently occupied simultaneously 
for three reasons. some cases the incom- 
patibility the statuses sufficiently recog- 
nized that their occupancy the same per- 
son socially discouraged. example 
this the treatment accorded females who 
aspire airline pilots. One cannot assume 
from this example, however, that universal- 
istic principles recruitment the occu- 
pancy status means that anyone and 
everyone can occupy the status without fac- 
ing role conflict. The fact that both men 
and women are recruited for the army does 
not mean that males and females the 
army are faced with equal amounts role 
conflict. other cases, the person occupy- 
ing two incompatible statuses will give 
one both because dissatisfaction arising 
from attempts conform conflicting 
roles. The large percentage divorced bar- 
tenders illustrates the possibility that the 
demands occupational status may cre- 
ate dissatisfaction with particular marital 
status. still other cases the inability 
conform the roles one both the 
statuses leads the person’s being deprived 
one both statuses, example being 
those persons who are deprived their 
occupational status because they are too old 
live the standards the job. 


evidence that this assumption not with- 
out support consider Hughes’ observation the 
effect that persons who not conform the 
prevailing pattern status occupancy are con- 
fronted with serious problenis adjustment. See 
Everett Hughes, “Dilemmas and Contradictions 
Status,” American Journal Sociology, 
(March, 1945). could argued, course, that 
while status configurations with conflicting rules 
incompatible statuses) may fact always 
infrequently occupied that not all infrequently 
occupied status configurations involve incompatible 
statuses. While space limitations preclude dis- 
cussion this question, the writers are well aware 
that the theory may fail certain predictive tests 
and subject modification. Once formulated, 
however, the modification theory should 
based its empirical shortcomings rather than 
purely priori theoretical objections. The re- 
sults obtained date testing the theory indicate 
that several objections that could raised 
purely priori theoretical grounds are not valid. 
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Assuming that the actual occupancy 
Statuses indicative the degree com- 
patibility among statuses, follows that 
the degree compatibility between two 
statuses directly proportional the extent 
which the two statuses are occupied simul- 
ing, consider hypothetical population 
which per cent the persons occupa- 
tion are married while only per cent 
those occupation are married. Follow- 
ing our reasoning, these figures constitute 
measure the degree which being married 
and occupying the specified occupations are 
compatible: occupation far less com- 
patible with marriage than occupation 
Put otherwise, the status configuration 
“occupation X-married” one more fre- 
quently occupied than the status configura- 
tion “occupation Y-married.” The relative 
frequency with which status configuration 
occupied referred below the degree 
status integration. Thus, return our 
hypothetical example, all persons occu- 
pation were also married, there would 
maximum integration between this occupa- 
tional status and marital status. Since every 
person population occupies status con- 
figuration, the degree which persons oc- 
cupy incompatible statuses function 
the extent which the occupied status con- 
figurations not conform pattern. 
pattern maximum status integration would 
knowledge all individual’s statuses 
except one would enable investigator 
predict with certainty the remaining un- 
disclosed status the individual. 


this connection should obvious that 
the assumption only valid when one the 
statuses ascribed status and the other 
achieved status when both are achieved statuses. 
Differences the suicide rate persons occupying 
two different ascribed status configurations (e.g. 
white males 60-65 years age versus Negro males 
20-24 years age the S.) not function 
absolute numbers but the extent which 
the two populations concentrate one achieved 
status within all families statuses. Thus the 
differences between the suicide rate white males 
and Negro males the United States not de- 
termined the number white males and Negro 
males but differential degrees occupational, 
marital, parental, and religious integration within 
the two populations. 


STATEMENT THE THEORY POSTULATE 
FORM 


The line reasoning the formulation 
this theory status integration can 
summarized the following series postu- 
lates: 

Postulate The suicide rate popula- 
tion varies inversely with the stability and 
durability the social relationships within 
the population. 

Postulate The stability and durability 
social relationships within population 
varies directly with the extent which 
individuals that population conform 
the patterned and socially sanctioned de- 
mands and expectations placed upon them 
others. 

Postulate The extent which indi- 
viduals population conform the pat- 
terned and socially sanctioned demands and 
expectations placed upon them others 
varies inversely with the extent which 
individuals that population are confronted 
with role conflicts. 

Postulate The extent which indi- 
viduals population are confronted with 
role conflicts varies directly with the extent 
which individuals occupy incompatible 
statuses that population. 

Postulate The extent which indi- 
viduals occupy incompatible statuses 
population varies inversely with the degree 
status integration that population. 

From the above postulates there follows 
the major theorem: The rate 
population varies inversely with the degree 
status integration that 


THE MEASURE STATUS INTEGRATION 


There are numerous difficulties involved 
attempting develop measure the 
degree status integration population. 
One major problem inadequate data. There 
existing source, fact, for the type 
data that would needed for ideal test 
the major theorem. The dangers using 


alternative theorem making use the 
concept role conflict can stated: The suicide 
rate population varies directly with the degree 
role conflict that population. will 
recognized, however, that this date quanti- 
tative measure the amount role conflict 
society population has been developed. Con- 
sequently such proposition remains untestable. 
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inadequate data for testing the theorem in- 
clude the possibility that negative results 
may stem from inadequacies the data 
rather than from lack validity the 
theory. The availability data, however, 
cannot permitted determine theory. 

Another danger lies the possibility 
over-simplification. For example, popula- 
tion that shows high integration measure 
for marital status, sex, and age conceivably 
could have much lower measure for the 
integration occupation, age, and race 
for marital status, sex, and religion. The 
tendency oversimplify real one be- 
cause the limitations available data 


tion the persons occupying the status 
configuration represented the heading who 
have specified marital status. For example, 
all the persons occupying the first status 
configuration are widowed, while all the 
persons the second status configuration 
are married. 

Obviously, many more columns are called 
for Table than are actually given. For 
the table complete every status con- 
figuration comprised all major statuses 
but marital status would shown provided 
that the status configuration actually occu- 
pied. Furthermore, only the integration 
marital status shown this table whereas 


All Occupied Status Configurations 


R1-Al- R2-A2- 
Marital Status 
Single 
Married 1.00 
Widowed 1.00 
Divorced 
1.00 1.00 
1.0000 1.0000 
Proportion 
Population -4300 


and the labor involved computing meas- 
ures status integration its more com- 
plex levels. the other hand, may even- 
tually shown that status integration 
such general phenomenon that many meas- 
ures different dimensions status integra- 
tion are correlated. 

will helpful begin the discussion 
measurement citing hypothetical 
society which status integration 
maximum. Table represents society 
which measures integration between 
particular family statuses (in this case, 
marital statuses) and five status configura- 
tions are shown. 

this model society letters and numbers 
indicate families statuses and particular 
statuses within families. Thus, for example, 
pation, particular age group, the 
status male, Re2 particular religion, 
and particular parental status. The 
figures the columns represent the propor- 


S1-P3 S2-P2 
1.00 

1.00 

1.00 1.00 1.00 

1.0000 1.0000 1.0000 
0300 1500 3200 


for complete measure status integration 
there would many tables there are 
families statuses, with each family 
statuses requiring different set occupied 
status configurations the head the 
columns. 

For the model society shown Table 
have heuristic value must compared 
with another society that, while also hypo- 
thetical, reflects patterns status occu- 
pancy more like that existing societies. 
Table has been designed for this purpose. 
For the sake comparison, the statuses 
shown Table are the same Table 
only the cell frequencies are different. 

apparent that there far less status 
integration the second “society” than 
the first. order indicate the degree 
difference mathematically some formula must 
applied. the figures each column 
Table and Table are simply added, the 
sum (2X) 1.00 for each column with 
total 5.00 for the five columns combined, 


x 
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results that not differentiate between the 
two societies. However, each cell propor- 
tion squared before the columns are added, 
the column totals differ for the two tables 
(see society where status in- 
tegration maximum the sum the 
squares the proportions each column 
will always 1.0000, and the total status 
integration measure for the society 
whole will always 1.0000 multiplied 
the number columns. Table the total 
integration measure 5.0000, while Table 
only 2.6500. However, this total in- 
tegration measure does not take into con- 
sideration the possibility that high status 


course, have measure that unaffected 
the number status configurations being 
considered. Many techniques can utilized 
derive quantitative measure status 
integration conceived this theory. 
remains seen which particular measure 
will demonstrate the greatest 


THE GENERATION EMPIRICAL 
PROPOSITIONS 
paragraph was specified 
that theory should capable generat- 
ing specific empirical propositions. While 
attempt will made here provide con- 
vincing proof that the theory status in- 


All Occupied Status Configurations 


Marital Status 
Single 
Married 
Widowed 
Divorced 
1.00 1.00 
Proportion 
Population 


integration measure for column may in- 
fluence only small proportion the total 
population. For example, the last column 
Table has status integration measure 
.8150, but only per cent 
the total population are influenced this 
high value. order take into account 
the proportion the population influenced 
the component measures, the status in- 
tegration measure each column 
multiplied the proportion the popula- 
tion who occupy the status configurations 
represented the column. When this 
done the status integration measure for 
Table still the maximum (1.0000), 
but for Table .5420. While the upper 
limit the weighted measure fixed 
1.0000 the lower limit varies with the num- 


will noted that the procedure described 
here gives equal weight all statuses. This may 
questioned the grounds that some statuses 
are more “important” than others. While this may 


-00 
-90 
-20 
-70 -20 -00 

1.00 1.00 1.00 
-8150 
-0870 -1970 


tegration actually fulfills this requirement, 
brief consideration should suggestive. 

will recalled that the theorem 
our theory that the suicide rate 
population varies inversely with the degree 


true, there empirical criterion for dis- 
tinguishing between important and unimportant 
statuses. However, virtually all societies there 
are major statuses such age, sex, race, occupa- 
tion, and marital, parental, and religious statuses; 
and these statuses that the theory directed. 
Here, with the overall theory, the writers 
are aware the fact that certain modifications 
the method used measure status integration may 
have made the future. One possibility 
expressing each cell frequency status integration 
table ratio the frequency expected 
purely chance basis. This would make “within 
column” measures status integration less de- 
pendent upon absolute numbers. Once again, how- 
ever, modifications the method measuring 
status integration must await extensive series 
tests the major theorem. Such tests will indicate 
whether modification order and may possibly 
point the type modification that needed. 
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status integration that population. For 
any table designed measure status integra- 
tion societal level there are three types 
measures status integration, each 
which provides test the major theorem 
the form hypothesis. For purposes 
illustration, the hypothetical society 
were real society, with the suicide rate 
known for any status configuration within 
the table and for the society whole. 

One hypothesis derived from the major 
theorem calls for the comparison the total 
weighted status integration measure the 
“society” shown Table with correspond- 
ing total weighted status integration meas- 
ures for other societies. According this 
hypothesis any society having weighted 
integration measure greater than .5420 would 
have lower suicide rate than the society 
shown Table while any society with 
measure less than .5420 would have higher 
suicide rate. other words, for any given 
universe societies there should 
inverse relationship between the suicide rate 
and the total status integration measure. 
While not yet possible report tests 
this hypothesis involving actual societies, 
one test was made using the thirty states 
the United States for which the necessary 
data were available for measure the 
integration occupation with age, sex, and 
color 1950. The coefficient correlation 
between this measure and the total suicide 
rate for 1949-1951 was —.57. one wishes 
treat the states sample drawn from 
hypothetical universe, the coefficient, while 
only moderately large, significant beyond 
the one per cent level. The hypothesis 
thus supported. 

should pointed out connection 
with this test that these populations are not 
actual societies and that the measure 
integration suffers serious handicap. The 
measure based employed persons 
the labor force while the suicide rate per- 
tains the total population. Particularly 
the case females, there may size- 
able discrepancy between these two cate- 
gories. 

Present plans call for testing the theorem 
variety populations, including na- 
tions, through the use several measures 
status integration. Limited comparable 


data will probably restrict the development, 
however, variety measures. 

second measure status integration 
expresses the degree integration between 
status configuration and family 
statuses. Table this measure the sum 
the squares the proportions 
each column. The hypothesis derived from 
the major theorem requires inverse rela- 
tionship between the value the bot- 
tom each column and the suicide rate 
all persons occupying the status configura- 
tion represented the column. Table 
the status configuration the fourth column 
have the highest suicide rate while the status 
configuration the last column with 
.8150 should have the lowest suicide rate. 


ANNUAL RATEs PER 100,000 


1950 
Occupational 
Integration Suicide 
Race-Sex Status 
Configuration Measure Rank Rate Rank 
Negro female 1.5 
White female 5.3 
Other female 5.9 
White male 18.5 
Other male 21.3 


illustration, Table presents occu- 
pational integration measures for the various 
race-sex configurations the United States 
1950. These measures are the figures 
appearing the bottom the column (in 
computational worksheet not shown) which 
treats the eleven occupational categories em- 
ployed census reports statuses. The 
hypothesis definitely supported this 
case rank-difference correlation —.94 
When the rank orders the 
two rates are compared separately sex, 
the rank order the integration measure 
invariably predicts the order the 
suicide rate. 

The third example hypotheses generated 
the theory concerns the simplest status 
integration measure, the individual propor- 
tions shown each cell. the first column 
Table the hypothesis would constitute 
prediction that widowed persons would 
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have the lowest suicide rate and married 
persons the highest. Stated more 
the hypothesis calls for inverse relation- 
ship between the status integration measure 
each cell and the corresponding suicide 
rate. example, cell frequencies can 
pulled from table not shown here. These 
frequencies represent the proportion males 
60-64 years age the United States 
1950 who occupied each marital status. 
The marital statuses and proportions ranked 
size are married (.793), widowed (.096), 
single (.086), and divorced (.025). The 
corresponding average annual suicide rates 
for 1949-1951 are 36.2, 64.7, 76.4, and 
111.1. Thus, without exception, the rank 
order the status integration measure 
representing the integration marital status 
and age predicts the rank order the suicide 
rate: there consistent inverse relation- 


connection with the tests just described 
must recognized that the reliability suicide 
rates remains serious question. hard see, 
however, how the unreliability rates can consist- 
ently work toward positive results the test 
theory. seems much more likely that unreliability 
suicide rates would tend reduce the predictive 
power theory. 


should emphasized that the simple 
measures status integration used illus- 
trations here not invariably relate 
rates the direction anticipated 
the major theorem. For example, the table 
from which the cell frequencies mentioned 
above were drawn would possible 
select age group which the rank order 
integration measures does not without 
error predict the rank order suicide rates. 
such cases, however, the predictive power 
status integration measures well beyond 
chance expectancy; and the errors that are 
found may due the oversimplified 
measures status integration that were 
employed. 

The main purpose this preliminary 
analysis demonstrate that the theory 
status integration generates empirical propo- 
sitions. Evaluation the theory itself, 
course, requires more comprehensive tests. 

Analyses now under way involve the test- 
ing variety hypotheses countries 
and population categories within certain 
countries. Judging from the results far 
obtained, the tests the theory demon- 
strate its predictive power. 


MENTAL PATIENTS THE COMMUNITY: 
FAMILY SETTINGS AND PERFORMANCE LEVELS 


Howarp FREEMAN AND Ozzie SIMMONS 
Harvard University 


longer periods community living be- 
tween hospitalizations are among the 
notable trends the treatment psy- 


periods hospitalization and 


Revised from paper presented the annual 
meetings the American Sociological Society, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1957. The research reported here 
being undertaken the Community Health Project 
the Harvard School Public Health, under the 
direction Dr. Ozzie Simmons, and sup- 
ported grant 1627) from the National 
Institute Mental Health. are grateful for 
the advice provided during the design phase the 
study Dr. James Davis the University 
Chicago. Mrs. Marilyn Plath and Mr. Bernard 
Bergen assisted during data collection and analysis 
phases the study. 


chotics, particularly those with functional 
disorders. Although the extensive employ- 
ment tranquilizing drugs has discernibly 
increased the length community experi- 


ence patients, the largest proportion 


those ever exposed hospital treatment re- 
mained the community for substantial 
periods time, even prior the advent 


Adler, for example, found that one year after 
release from state hospital, almost three-fourths 
the patients her cohort were still the com- 
munity. Leta Adler, “Patients State Men- 
tal Hospital: The Outcome Their Hospitaliza- 
tion,” Arnold Rose (editor), Mental Health and 
Mental Disorder, New York: Norton, 1955, pp. 
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There considerable evidence, however, 
that improved functioning not necessary 
requisite for “success,” i.e., remaining 
the community. The clinical impression that 
former patients frequently reside the com- 
munity while actively psychotic and socially 
withdrawn supported studies employ- 
ing modes interpersonal performance 
has noted, some released patients are “fully 
ill many patients currently hos- 
pitals.” 

Explanation the continued existence 
the community large number pa- 
tients who are less than well must made 
with reference the nature their inter- 
personal relations the posthospital situa- 
tion. Patients are able avoid the hospital 
when their interpersonal 
within the range behaviors expected 
those with whom they interact. Tolerance 
deviant behavior, the part the patient’s 
“significant others,” key factor affecting 
the process posthospital experience and 
crucial whether not the patient suc- 
ceeds remaining the community. 

tolerance deviant behavior mean 
the continued acceptance the former pa- 
tient his significant others even when 
fails perform according the basic pre- 
scriptions his age-sex roles, these are 
defined the society. our society, access 
status very largely determined occu- 
pational achievement, and the strong em- 
phasis this factor, and lesser extent 
other instrumental orientations, tends 
reasonably constant American society.* 
Consequently, whatever the areas which 
deviant behavior likely become criti- 
cal issue between the patient and those who 
comprise his world, instrumental perform- 
ance one the most strategic, and ac- 
ceptance performance 


2For example, Adler’s cohort, less than one- 
fourth the patients were regularly employed and 
socially active one year after release. 

Clausen, Sociology and the Field 
Mental Health, New York: Russell Sage Founda- 

Talcott Parsons, “An Analytical Approach 
the Theory Social Stratification,” Essays 
Sociological Theory: Pure and Applied, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1949, 174. 


may said constitute substantial evi- 
dence high tolerance 

The familial network which the patient 
resides and his status within this network 
thus assume considerable importance. Not 
only tolerance other household mem- 
bers directly related “success” remain- 
ing out the hospital, but since familial 
expectations affect the patient’s participa- 
tion other interpersonal networks, accept- 
ance the patient deviant restricts 
his exposure others usually tolerant 
with whom the patient resides place little 
emphasis upon his being gainfully employed 
and, moreover, make few demands upon him 
one-person chronic ward, insulated from all 
but those the highly tolerant household. 

Investigation the relationship between 
level performance and structural and 
status variations the residential settings 
successful patients was major purpose 
patients and their One the 


the longitudinal studies rehabilitative 
process that constitute one our principal research 
activities, are working with much broader con- 
cept deviance than that implemented the sur- 
vey research reported this paper. are here 
concerned only with the tolerance non-instru- 
mental performance role relationships where 
instrumental behavior ordinarily prescribed. The 
objectives our processual studies are discern, 
along time axis, what becomes viewed deviant 
behavior the part the patient, the patient 
himself well his significant others; how 
much this viewed problematic and 
whom; the ways which the problems are han- 
and the thresholds which devi- 
ance longer tolerated and cannot handled 
within the network. would inappropriate 
elucidate this statement here, but paper 
the conceptual analysis deviance for purposes 
our research now preparation. 

This observation illustration the point 
advanced Merton that the social structure may 
tend insulate the individual from having his 
activities observed those who would normally 
his peers. Such insulation obviously results 
reduction pressures for prescribed performance. 
Robert Merton, “The Role Set: Problems 
Sociological Theory,” British Journal Sociology, 
(June 1957), pp. 106-121. 

Davis, Howard Freeman, and 
Ozzie Simmons, “Rehospitalization and Perform- 
ance Level Former Mental Patients,” Social 
Problems, (July, 1957), pp. 37-44. 
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principal findings this exploratory study 
was that low levels interpersonal perform- 
ance are most tolerated parental families 
where the patient occupies the status 
“child.” When patients were divided level 
performance into high and low groups, 
high level patients clustered conjugal 
families non-familial residences, while 
those with low levels were concentrated 
parental Further analysis indicated 
that this correlation between family type 
and performance level was not artifact 
associations between family type and 
either prehospital psychiatric state psy- 
chiatric state the time release. 

The finding was amplified compar- 
ing, within the same cohort, those low level 
patients who were successful with those who 
were rehospitalized. Among the rehospital- 
ized group, about many came from par- 
ental families there were low level pa- 
tients living with parental families the 
community. contrast, there were four 
times many returned the hospital from 
conjugal families non-familial settings 
there were low level patients living such 
settings the community. 

The finding that patients with low 
level performance who succeed remain- 
ing the community cluster parental 
families consistent with the fact that the 
role the child the parental family 
the only social-biological role without ex- 
pectations instrumental performance. The 
child’s role, regardless age, consists largely 
affective relations with parents and, com- 
pared with other family roles, less con- 
cerned with instrumental performance. 

the extent that the grown-up “child” 
the parental family has specific prescrip- 
tions built into his role, the structure such 
families usually provides for alternate actors 
who can replace supplement his perform- 


patients were dichotomized that those 
rated high: (1) worked full time were solely 
responsible for the care the home; (2) partici- 
pated informal and social activities about 
often other family members; (3) were able 
relate well the interview situation (as judged 
clinically sophisticated interviewer); and (4) 
were reported their relatives recovered, 
active the life the family, and without such 
symptoms periods depression hallucina- 
tions. 


ance when below expectation. Unlike 
spouses those who live non-familial 
settings, “children” are free many the 
stresses that accompany every other kin 
household status. 

the basis these findings, well 
upon differences attitudes found exist 
between relatives patients with high and 
low levels performance, large-scale sur- 
vey female relatives successful male 
patients was undertaken. this paper, the 
first report the survey, report replica- 
tion the association between structural 
differences the family settings patients 
and performance levels. 


METHODOLOGY 


The female informants interviewed were all 
relatives, predominantly wives and mothers, 
male patients who have succeeded re- 
maining the community since their latest 
release from mental hospital sometime be- 
tween November, 1954 and December, 1955. 
Every male patient with the following char- 
acteristics was included the potential 
drawing group: between and years 
age; white; native-born; living the 
Boston area the time release; hospital- 
ized more than days prior release; 
not physically handicapped the extent 
being unemployable; not addicted nar- 
cotics; and not hospitalized primarily for 
acute alcoholism. diagnosis, all were 
psychotics with non-organic, functional dis- 
orders, the majority diagnosed schizo- 
phrenic. Each patient selected was last hos- 
pitalized one thirteen hospitals the 
Boston area, which nine are State, three 
Veterans Administration, and one private. 

Preliminary screening the patients was 
accomplished examining the discharge 
forms the State’s central reporting 
The hospital records all patients 
who initially met the criteria were thor- 
oughly reviewed. From this more detailed 
source information, became clear that 
number patients who appeared eligible 


The cooperation the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment Mental Health, Dr. Jack Commis- 
sioner, gratefully acknowledged, the advice 
and assistance provided Dr. Thomas Pugh 
the Department and his staff, and the superin- 
tendents the cooperating hospitals. 
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the State forms actually did not meet all 
the criteria, and the drawing group was 
reduced 294. planned interview 
female relative the household each 
Except cases where the hos- 
pital record clearly indicated that the pa- 
tient was not living with his family, attempts 
were made locate female 

Interviews were attempted 209 the 
294 cases. The remaining cases consisted 
five patients who lived all male house- 
holds, who lived non-familial settings, 
and where the location neither the 
patient nor his family could discovered. 
probable that most these patients, 
even living with families, longer reside 
the interviewing area, which comprises 
the whole metropolitan Boston. the 
209 interviews attempted, 182 were com- 
Thus per cent the attempted 
interviews were completed and, even the 
cases that could not located are in- 
cluded, the loss rate still under per 

Interviews averaged two hours and were 
conducted with standardized schedule 
which contained items elicit social data, 
particularly regarding family structure; 
attitudes toward mental hospitals, treatment 
and illness; and “personality” measures such 


The difficulty rating instrumentality the 
“homemaker” role was only one the reasons for 
restricting the informants female relatives 
male patients. These requirements also reduced 
variability terms both informants and pa- 
tients. addition, survey research studies indi- 
cate, females are more likely home and 
less likely refuse interviewed. 

The informants were notified advance 
mail that they were interviewed. The letters 
were sent ordinary mail but the envelopes were 
stamped “Postmaster: NOT FORWARD, RE- 
TURN SENDER.” Each one returned 
was sent out certified mail with request for the 
new address. this way was possible reach 
all cases which there was forwarding address 
file. second source locating cases was the 
social service exchange. 

The important role our eighteen interviewers 
acknowledged. Most were social workers, though 
there were two resident psychiatrists and two social 
scientists. 

loss rate exceptionally low. our 
exploratory study was per cent and other 
cases interviewing patients and their families, loss 
rates over per cent are not unusual. Our refusal 
rate compares favorably with those encountered 
studies normal populations and marketing 
research. 


the “F” scale. addition, the schedule 
included items obtain information about 
the patient’s pre- and posthospital work his- 
tory and social life. For each the 182 
completed cases, the data available from the 
interview and hospital record occupy nearly 
1,000 IBM columns. For all the cases, in- 
formation background variables 
available. There are differences these 
variables between the 182 cases com- 
pleted and the refusals. 


PERFORMANCE LEVEL AND FAMILY SETTING 


The relationship between family setting 
and performance level uncovered the ex- 
ploratory study clearly substantiated 


PERFORMANCE AND Famity 


Family Setting 
Level Performance Parental Conjugal 
(High) 20.0 66.2 
5.9 
(Low) 44.0 2.9 
Total 100 100.0 100.0 
Tpbs—.83 


cases living with siblings not included. 


this survey. Two separate measures per- 
formance are employed which are modifica- 
tions work and social participation scales 
originally developed The high 
end the six-point work performance scale 
includes those patients who have been con- 
tinuously employed since their release, the 
low end those who have never worked since 
their release. Table indicates, patients 
who are husbands are almost exclusively 
concentrated the high side and, con- 
versely, patients who are sons cluster the 
low side. 

When social participation employed 
the measure interpersonal performance, 
the same results occur. The highest category 
composed patients who belong one 
more voluntary associations and attend 
their meetings regularly, and who visit and 


Adler, op. cit. 


~ 
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are visited least twice month and 
least often the rest the household. 
Former patients the lowest category 
not belong any voluntary associations, 
visit and are visited less than once month 
and less frequently than other household 
members. Once again the results are striking, 
particularly when the cases are dichotomized. 


PARTICIPATION AND SETTING 


Family 
Level Performance Parental Conjugal 
(High) 2.0 5.9 
(Low) 31.0 8.8 
Total 100 100.0 100.0 
Tpbe—.53 


cases living with siblings not included. 


The Pearsonian correlation between the 
work and social ratings in- 
terpersonal performance .51. The magni- 
tude this correlation indicates that the 
two ratings are manifestations more 
general mode interpersonal 
This evident when the two ratings are 
dichotomized and then combined. 

Our thesis regarding the relationship be- 
tween the differential tolerance family 
members and variations levels per- 


purposes future, more quantitative as- 
pects data analysis, distributions the work 
and social participation ratings have been normal- 
ized, added together, and distributed into categories. 
The intercorrelations either the raw normal- 
ized work and social participation scores with this 
combined, standardized level performance meas- 
ure range between and .90. 

wish stress, however, that this study deals 
with level performance defined terms 
performance work and social participation. The 
relationship between performance defined and 
the level functioning the patients from 
psychiatric viewpoint has not been assessed. But 
our belief, based our exploratory study where 
patients well relatives were interviewed and 
the field work experience and judgments our 
clinical staff, that the bulk the “low” patients 
would judged seriously disturbed psychia- 
trist, although cannot present empirical evi- 
dence this. 


formance patients who succeed re- 
maining the community receives addi- 
tional support when consider patients 
from the cohort who were released during 
the same time period but subsequently re- 
hospitalized. the course collecting in- 
formation the successful patients the 
cohort, record check was made the 
“failures.” These failures, should noted, 
include only patients released the com- 
munity and returned the hospital after 
having been dropped from the hospital’s 
books. Most the patients not voluntarily 
committed are dropped only after leaving 
bed and successfully remaining trial visit 
the community for one year. There are 
other variations the release practices 
hospitals. For example, patients whose prog- 
nosis doubtful are sometimes released 
extended leaves absence and then dis- 
charged they succeed remaining the 
community. However, they “fail,” 
not reflected the records used select 
the cohort. The failures whose records are 
available thus consist the “best” the 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMBINED 


Family 
Level Performance Parental Conjugal 
High (1-3) High (1-3) 19.0 63.2 
High Low (4-7) 19.0 26.5 


Low (4-6) High (1-3) 8.0 2.9 
Low (4-6) Low (4-7) 54.0 7.4 
Total 100 100.0 100.0 


Tpbs—.60 
cases living with siblings not included. 


failures the sense that patients officially 
discharged are the community the longest 
time all hospitalized patients given 
opportunity “leave bed.” 


problem the use legal definitions 
criteria has been amply evaluated the criminolo- 
gist, whose comments are directly applicable the 
field mental health. was possible, our 
definition success, employ the more realistic 
one the date the patient “left bed.” was more 
difficult distinguish “failures” from patients not 
ever returned the community. The hospitals 
are required indicate the “left bed” date only 
when the case officially “dropped” from the 
books. 
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Table the family settings the low 
level patients are compared with the settings 
the time rehospitalization the official 
failures. Many more patients who last lived 
with conjugal families are back the hos- 
pital comparison with successful low level 
patients presently living with wives. con- 
trast, few patients whose last residence was 
with parents are back the hospital com- 
parison with low level patients presently 
living parental families. Table presents 
these findings for each rating performance 
level. 


TALIZED AND Low LEVEL PER- 
FORMANCE WHO REMAIN THE 


Family Setting 
Parental Conjugal 
Work Rating 
Low Level 
Community (4-6) 65.3 25.9 
Social Rating 
Low Level 
Community (4-7) 68.9 53.5 
Rehospitalized 31.1 46.5 
Total 106 100.0 
Combined Work- 
Social Rating 
Low Level 
Community 62.1 20.0 
Rehospitalized 37.9 80.0 


These results are consistent with our intro- 
ductory remarks regarding more tolerant ex- 
pectations toward those who occupy the 
status “child.” Over time appears that 
greater proportion patients are returned 
hospitals from conjugal families. their 
entirety, these findings support the earlier 
exploratory study. 


INFLUENCE PRIOR CONDITIONS 


Considering the replicative nature the 
investigation and the magnitude the cor- 
relation, quite certain that the relation- 
ship between performance level and family 
setting stable one. Explanation the 
differential performance former patients, 
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however, terms tolerance deviance 
the part their significant others could 
represent overemphasis upon the post- 
hospital situation and neglect prehos- 
pital and hospital conditions. Our analysis 
the influence prior conditions has 
depend upon hospital record data and retro- 
spective information from the relative inter- 
viewed. Within the limits accuracy and 
reliability these types data, our ex- 
planation tolerance not vitiated this 
additional information. 

Information from the hospital record 
eliminates the possibility that differences 
hospital experience offer satisfactory alter- 
native explanation. There are significant 
differences performance level which can 
accounted for terms such variables 
type hospital, diagnosis, type psy- 
chiatric treatment, and ward mobility. 

The influence the prehospital condi- 
tion the patient presents more complex 
set relationships for analysis. There 
considerable evidence that patients from 
parental families are more when hospital- 
ized than those from conjugal families. With- 
out reference the data this study, the 
argument can advanced that marriage 
screening function and “sicker” 
persons cluster parental families before 
hospitalization since the “healthier” the 
mentally are more likely marry. Actu- 
ally, terms similar measures level 
performance employed the previous 
section our analysis, but with reference 
prehospital history, patients from par- 
ental families have lower performance 
level than those from conjugal 
Furthermore, the obvious point that patients 
“sicker” when hospitalized are generally 
“sicker” after release confirmed the 
correlation among patients studied between 
pre- and posthospital level performance. 
the basis these findings, the rela- 
tionship between level posthospital per- 
formance and family setting perhaps 
artifact differences prehospital level 
functioning the patients? 

While differences prehospital levels 


Differences number times hospitalized and 
number months hospitalized since first admitted 
mental hospital also suggest that patients from 
parental families tend have lower prehospital 
levels performance. 


4 
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performance partly explain our findings, sev- 
eral considerations strongly support the 
relevance differential tolerance devi- 
ance key variable accounting for 
the range variation performance 
successful patients during the posthospital 
period. First, the magnitude the correla- 
tions between prehospital level perform- 
ance and family setting are substantially 
lower than those between posthospital level 
performance and family setting. Second, 
low level patients cluster parental 
families before well after hospitaliza- 
tion, higher proportion patients should 
rehospitalized from parental compared 
with families, unless rehospitaliza- 
tion associated with differential conditions 
posthospital settings. The same proportion 
are rehospitalized from the two types 
settings, however, supporting our explana- 
tion tolerance deviance the part 
family members the posthospital period. 
Moreover, already reported Table 
the number failures relation the 
number patients rated “low” much 
higher among those from conjugal settings. 

Finally, when prehospital level per- 
formance controlled the cross-tabula- 
tions, posthospital level performance re- 
mains associated with family type, within 
prehospital level performance groups, in- 
dicating that prehospital functioning, it- 
self, insufficient explanation. 

Actually, the correlation between prehos- 
pital level performance and family setting 
support for our contention that tolerance 
deviance key variable. While spe- 
during the posthospital 
period, undoubtedly the importance the 
tolerance family members not unique 
this period but crucial understanding 
the process hospitalization well 
rehospitalization. Mothers, compared with 
wives, are more likely tolerate deviant 
performance before the admission the 
patient the hospital, well between 
subsequent The person with 


tolerance wives, compared with moth- 
ers, probably decreases after the patient’s first hos- 
pital experience. Wives, emancipated from the pa- 
tient during hospitalization, are more likely find, 
terms complementary systems emotional 
gratification well everyday activities, that 
they can get along well better without their 


low level interpersonal performance 
probably less likely hospitalized 
living parental family, well ‘ess 
likely rehospitalized returned the 
community similar state. 


CONCLUSIONS 


this survey families male mental 
patients living the community, have 
found high correlation between level 
performance and family setting. Unlike the 
exploratory study upon which this survey 
based, have attempted control varia- 
tions which might account for the relation- 
ship. This replication, with its added con- 
trols, convinces the stability the 
finding. However, several qualifications re- 
garding its generality should noted: 

With the exception the few cases 
where interview was refused, the results 
are based upon all cases preselected 
cohort patients. Unlike most survey re- 
search, where sample interviewed and 
findings generalized population, our 
findings are limited, the strict sense, 
the cases hand. 

Clearly, generalization groups 
patients excluded from the cohort—such 
Negroes, foreign-born, and psychotics with 
organic disorders—is precarious. Although 
female patients were not included this 
research, they were considered the earlier, 
exploratory study. the basis the results 
the earlier study, believe that the 
present findings and their implications also 
apply female patients. 

number patients who not live 
with their families succeed remaining 
the community. male patients whose so- 
cial background and diagnosis are similar 
those studied here, probably only seventy 
eighty per cent live with their families. 
Questions regarding the relationship between 
performance level and residential setting 
some twenty thirty per cent remain un- 
answered. Nevertheless, believe that non- 


mates. Mothers could not easily move such 
position. Clausen and Yarrow imply that wives 
are likely regard the behavior husbands, after 
release, without much and the recurrence 
the husband’s illness “the last straw.” John 
Clausen and Marian Radke Yarrow, “Further 
Observations and Some Implications,” Journal 
Social (1955), 62. 
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familial settings provide functional equiva- 
lents the form surrogate mothers and 
wives, and that patterns would found 
similar those depicted this study 
patients with families. 

Future reports the analysis the sur- 
vey will amplify the data discussed here 
specification structural distinctions 
and conjugal settings. 
Though have confined this report 
structural differences, data processing has 
advanced considerably further. The addi- 
tional analysis supports the basic proposi- 
tion underlying the survey, namely that dif- 
ferences family structure and attitudes, 
personality, and behavior family mem- 
bers are associated with level performance 
mental patients who succeed remaining 
the community. 

believe that the findings reported here, 
themselves, are considerable interest 
from both psychiatric and sociological 
point view. The relationship between 
family setting and performance level should 
concern practitioners associated with 
mental hospitals planning the release 
the patient and prognosticating his post- 
hospital behavior. the goal treatment 
only the permanent semi-permanent sepa- 
ration hospital and patient, the release 
patients parental families would appear 
efficient practice. While effective 
freeing hospital bed, however, releasing 
the patient the tolerant milieu which 
tends predominate the parental family 
may the most inadequate community 
setting movement toward instrumental 
performance desired outcome hos- 
pitalization. Return the patient the 
parental family, where there less likely 
formance, may well occasion regression 
from, rather than movement toward, better 
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functioning, and eliminate any gains 
therapeutic hospital experience. 

The findings are particularly relevant for 
the sociological study deviance. terms 
our measures instrumental perform- 
ance—work and social participation—the 
question can raised whether differences 
between mothers and wives tolerance 
deviance peculiar the perception the 
person mental patient. Are mothers and 
wives of, e.g., drug addicts, alcoholics, and 
the physically handicapped differentially dis- 
tributed degree tolerance when the 
definition deviance with respect 
instrumental performance? 

Finally, are convinced that the 
differential quality the role relationships 
which critical understanding the influ- 
ence significant others the posthos- 
pital experience the patient. For ex- 
ample, with respect the role the patient 
the family, there the question the 
availability functionally equivalent ac- 
tors occupy the normally prescribed roles. 
Patients who are husbands probably are 
tolerated more often non-instrumental 
roles when there are other adult males 
the household occupy the instrumental 
roles. Conversely, sons who are patients are 
probably least tolerated the parental 
family when other male actors are avail- 
able take instrumental roles. Such specu- 
lations can partly verified and assessed 
further analysis our survey data, but 
problems this order also require longi- 
tudinal investigations that employ repeated 
interviewing. Our research strategy includes 
cross-sectional surveys, the kind reported 
here, and processual studies for observa- 
tion and assessment change. Both are 
necessary for systematic inquiry into the 
posthospital experience former mental 
patients. 


= 


recent years problems aging, par- 

ticularly the problems psychologi- 
cal adjustment and mental disorder among 
the Two factors contributing this 
interest are the growing proportion aged 
persons our population and the relatively 
high incidence mental disorders, both hos- 
pitalized and non-hospitalized, among the 
aged. While much concern has been ex- 
pressed about improved care and treatment 
the aged mentally ill, increasingly atten- 
tion has been directed toward the develop- 
ment preventive programs. 


has been increasing interest 
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With the general objective obtaining 
information which may useful increas- 
ing the effectiveness such efforts, com- 
munity survey mental disorders among 
the aged was undertaken. This paper the 
first series analyses directed toward 
the following two goals: (1) determining the 
extent which readily obtained personal 
data provide basis for the economical 
identification aged subgroups with dif- 
ferential risks mental disorders; (2) ob- 
taining clues variables possessing etio- 
logical significance for these disorders. 

this paper, the relationship mental 
disorder marital status categories, par- 
ticularly the married and widowed, ana- 
lyzed. The relevance examination 
this specific relationship suggested 
earlier theoretical speculations and empirical 
findings. 

Several writers have discussed the signifi- 
cance the marital role factor influ- 
encing personal adjustment. For example, 
Adler advanced the general hypothesis that 
“the emotional security and social stability 
afforded married life makes for low 
incidence mental Conversely, 
loss spouse may viewed tending 
disrupt the established modes satisfying 
variety needs, well establishing 
with traumatic impact the recognition 
one’s own mortality. Furthermore, 
reavement introduces new social role, 
widowhood. Not only this role generally 
evaluated negatively, but the normative 
expectations attached are vague and 
contradictory. 

Empirical investigations indicate that the 
widowed well the single and divorced 
show mental disorder rates substantially 
higher than the married. Many these 


McKinney Adler, “The Relationship 
Marital Status Incidence and Recovery from 
Mental Social Forces, 32, (December, 
1953). 
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studies have relied exclusively hospital 
admission figures and few them have con- 
centrated primarily aged 
recent community surveys the aged, 
however, widowers have also tended re- 
ceive poorer scores variety indexes 
adjustment and 

This study differs from most community 
surveys mental health and illness among 
the aged two respects: (1) the definition 
mental disorder more closely modeled 
after evaluation procedures used psychi- 
atric practice. Other studies have relied gen- 
erally upon respondents self-report. (2) 
more complex form multi-variate analysis 
made possible the relatively large size 
the surveyed population. This analysis 
permits evaluation the independent asso- 
ciation marital status with mental dis- 
order and provides opportunity estimate 
the cumulative effect several risk char- 
acteristics. 

This paper focuses primarily com- 
parison the married and widowed cate- 


gories, representing the two most sizeable 


groups among the aged. comparison lim- 
ited these two groups may have method- 
ological advantage. the extent that some 
selection individuals into the single and 
divorced groups takes place the basis 
their lack personal adjustment, the 
differences the rates mental disorder 
between the single and divorced and the 
married group may have little with 
the differential stresses and satisfactions 
intrinsic the various marital statuses. 
much less obvious how the mar- 
ried and the widowed categories may dif- 
ferentially selective individuals the 
basis mental 

The specific aims this analysis are 
determine: (1) the degree which marital 
status associated with variations men- 
tal disorder prevalence rates, (2) the sources 
systematic variation rate patterns 


Malzberg, op. cit. 

op. cit.; Havighurst, cit.; Phillips, 
op. cit. 

possible, however, that widowhood may 
select some persons predisposed higher risks 
physical and mental disorder. Insofar 
tional deficiency and infectious diseases are in- 
volved the death spouse, the physical 
health and perhaps the mental status the sur- 
viving partner may affected the same factors. 


within each marital status category, and 
(3) the extent which marital status 
combination with other variables useful 
identifying subgroups with differential 
rates mental disorder. 


DATE AND METHOD 


The basic data for this study are derived 
from survey 1,803 persons, aged and 
over residing six census tracts up- 
state New York urban These 
tracts were selected from among those with 
extreme rates first admissions mental 
hospitals patients with psychoses old 
age. The six tracts include middle and 
lower socio-economic status tracts. 
aggregate, the population closely approxi- 
mates the city-wide distributions num- 
ber characteristics reported the 1950 
census. 

Completed interviews were obtained from 
approximately 88.9 per cent the enumer- 
ated population.’ Residents nursing homes, 
institutional homes for the aged, and the 
County Home and Infirmary were excluded 
from the present analysis, leaving 1,541 cases 
non-institutional completed 

Hour-long unstructured interviews were 
conducted the home specially trained 
medical and graduate students. The inter- 


description this city, see “Bellevue” 
Angell, “The Moral Integration American 
Cities,” American Journal Sociology, (July, 
1951) Part 

caution should kept mind appraising 
these findings well those reported similar 
studies elsewhere—the possible bias stemming from 
incompleted survey interviews. This particularly 
important studies many mental disorders for 
which the rates occurrence are very low and 
where the differences rates between subgroups 
are also small. There some evidence suggesting 
that the incompleted interviews represent physi- 
cally more ill and, this basis, probably also 
mentally more ill population than the completed 
interview group. course, there knowledge 
the comparative mental status the married 
and widowed interviews, nor any ob- 
vious reasons suppose that differences exist 
this respect. However, the fact that higher pro- 
portion interviews were completed the mar- 
ried group than the widowed suggests that 
perhaps the missing respondents represent under- 
statement the difference rates between these 
two marital statuses. 

numbers cases which the tables are 
based differ slightly because the varying number 
unknowns for each the variables. 


aie 


views were guided schedule topics 
and inventories, the protocols consisting 
brief social history, respondent’s reports 
few subjective feelings such 
ness,” and physical and status 
inventory. The mental status inventory in- 
cluded signs and symptoms, commonly 
regarded either singly combination 
indicative mental pathology this age 


Rating Patterns 
Rater 


Scale Patterns 


0-3 
4-7 0-3 0-3 
4-7 4-7 0-3 
4-7 4-7 


Non-Scale Patterns: 


0-3 4-7 0-3 
4-7 


0-3 4-7 4-7 


145 
Per Cent Poor Mental 
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CHANCE EXPECTANCIES, AND MENTAL HEALTH CLASSIFICATIONS 


Observed 
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lows: O—psychotic (clinically), 
able 2—almost certifiable, 3—may 
well, 6—well, 7—very well. During the 
initial rating phase, mental disorder was 
defined such manner approximate 
closely possible criteria governing 
mental hospital admissions New York 
State. For the purpose this paper, how- 


Mental 


Chance Expectancy Health Class. 


1.6 

6.0 Poor 
6.7 Good 
1.4 


Poor 
Poor 
Good 


Per cent complete 
Per cent perfect scale types 
Chance agreement 


procedure for obtaining scale patterns detailed Stouffer al., Measurement and Pre- 
diction, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950, Chapter 

The per cent expected the basis chance, the ratings were statistically independent 
unrelated. See Riley al., Scale Analysis, New Bruswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1954, pp. 


317-320. 


group. Each symptom was rated inter- 
viewers five point scale, the extremes 
which represent marked evidence 
symptom and definite evidence its ab- 
sence. Interviewers generally appended 
brief assessment the interview well 
descriptions behavior supporting specific 
symptom ratings. 


DEFINITIONS VARIABLES 


The measure mental health status was 
derived from the ratings psychiatrist, 
psychiatric social worker, and 
psychologist (who made independent evalu- 
ations the entire protocol). Mental status 
was judged eight-point scale, fol- 


ever, broader definition mental mal- 
functioning was used. 

Numerical ratings ranging from zero 
through three indicate that the raters be- 
lieved that evidence suggestive certifi- 
ability existed. The per cent rated 0-3 
each the three clinicians varied from 
per cent. For approximately per 
cent the cases, the three raters were 
agreement concerning this type evidence. 
Further details about the extent agree- 
ment may noted Table 

Those individuals who received rating 


After excluding the incomplete interviews, only 
rating 


remained with single 


15.5 
6.0 
64.1 
2.0 
3.6 
1.6 
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zero through three from least two 
the three raters were considered have 
mental disorder poor mental health. Ap- 
proximately per cent the respondents 
were classified having poor mental health. 
This present procedure, course, provides 
absolute measure the prevalence 
hospitalizable mental disorder psychosis 
among the aged. 

Several the other variables warrant 
brief description. The socio-economic status 
measure based conventional market 
research type rating households along 
five point scale from These ratings 


The relationships among the several vari- 
ables may course artifact the 
biases the interviewers and raters. Some 
the sources interviewer and rater dif- 
ferences are currently being examined. 
example one complication, the raters 
made their evaluation mental status 
the basis the entire protocol, including 
the social history. Without presuming 
resolve this complex issue, may noted 
that this procedure parallels the practice 
followed the standard clinical interview 
which many aspects the patient’s life 
Situation may enter into assessment and 
diagnosis. 


Marital 
Married Widowed 
Males 17.9 (430) 28.8 (153) 
Females 17.8 (320) 27.9 (451) 
Both 17.9 (750) 28.1 (604) 


Numbers parentheses refer denominator population. 


special pre-survey census households 
the six census tracts. The and ratings 
are combined form the “High Status” 
category; the and ratings make the 
“Low Status” category. 

Physical health status was measured 
means brief checklist based re- 
spondents’ self-report well the inter- 
viewers’ observations obvious physical 
symptoms. The physical inventory items 
range from symptoms mild severe 
chronic disability disease. should 
emphasized that such physical health 
measure subject the limitations 
subjective self-reports and relatively crude 
external assessment. Interviewed persons for 
whom symptoms were reported were de- 
fined being good health, those for 
whom one more symptoms were reported, 
poor health. 

word caution order this point. 


ABCDE (socio-economic) household rat- 
ings were made terms patterns styles 
living, including reference neighborhood, home 
exterior and interior, home furnishings and pos- 
session luxury goods, and the cultural level 
the family. 


Status 
Sep.-Div. Single Total 
36.6 (41) 26.0 (50) 
29.4 (34) (58) 24.0 (863) 
33.3 (75) 25.0 (108) 23.2 (1537) 
FINDINGS 


The differences rates mental dis- 
order for the various marital status cate- 
gories are presented Table These data 
permit evaluation the first working 
hypothesis: aged population, the men- 
tal disorder rate the widowed signifi- 
cantly higher than that the married. 

The findings reported Table are con- 
sistent with this hypothesis. For each sex the 
mental disorder rates the widowed are 
significantly higher than that the mar- 
This the only significant difference 
found for both sexes. Among males, how- 
ever, the married category shows signifi- 
cantly lower rates than the separated- 
divorced. The rates are quite similar for 
both sexes within each the marital 
status Moreover, the ordering 
mental disorder rates among the four 
marital status categories identical for each 
sex: the separated-divorced have the highest 


criterion statistical significance used 
this paper will the .05 level. 

each the marital categories, sex dif- 
ferences are non-significant. 


| | 
ke x 
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rate, followed order the widowed, 
single, and married. 

The association between marital status 
and mental disorder may 
factors which others have previously re- 
ported, namely age, socio-economic status, 
and physical Table suggests 
that substantial relationship exists be- 
tween each these variables and mental 
disorder defined this paper. These 
associations are quite similar for each 


AND AGE 


Males Females 


Physical health 
Good health 
Poor health 


Total 
Total 


Socio-economic status 
High S.E.S. 
Low 
Total 
Total 


14.1 
30.7 
23.0 
(829) 


10.9 
34.6 
22.1 
(647) 


19.6 
29.2 
24.2 
(857) 


14.5 
29.7 
22.2 
(675) 


19.5 
34.4 
24.0 
(863) 


15.5 
35.7 


22.2 
Total (676) 


Numbers parentheses refer denominator 
population. 


Analysis also revealed that the marital 
status categories differ composition with 
respect age and socio-economic status. 
Consequently, have attempted con- 
trol for the effects these variables and for 
physical condition. The following discus- 
sion focuses upon differences between the 
married and widowed. Consideration the 
single and separated-divorced categories 
the more detailed analysis precluded 
relatively small numbers. 

Our second hypothesis that for those 
groups comparable with respect age, 
socio-economic status, and physical health, 
rates the widowed will tend con- 


Malzberg, op. cit., Kutner, op. cit., Phillips, 
op. cit. 

these relationships are statistically 
significant for both sexes; rate differences between 
the sexes are not statistically significant. 
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sistently higher than those the married. 

Table rates mental disorders are 
presented age and sex for varying com- 
binations risk characteristics. The rates 
the married and widowed categories for 
varying combinations health and socio- 
economic status within each age-sex group 
may compared. For example, among 
males the age division with good 
health and high socio-economic status, the 
rate the widowed (33.3 per cent) higher 
than that the married (17.5 per cent). 
Sixteen similar comparisons may made— 
four within each the four age-sex cate- 
gories. Although some these differences 
are small, our primary concern lies the 
consistency their direction. 

These sixteen comparisons are summarized 
follows: 

Males, age 65-74: rates the widowed 
are higher than the married all four com- 
parisons. 

Males, age 75+: the pattern higher 
rates for the widowed group obtains only 
one the four instances. 

Females, age rates for the widowed 
exceed the married three four instances. 

Females, age 75+: rates for the widowed 
exceed the married three four instances. 


Summarizing these comparisons, the wid- 
owed category shows higher rates eleven 
Thus, while there tendency 
for widowed subgroups have higher rates, 
this relationship not statistically signifi- 
cant. Therefore our second hypothesis not 
confirmed: consistent relationship between 
mental disorder and marital statuses for sub- 
groups which the other risk characteristics 
are held constant lacking. may noted, 
however, that three the five instances 
which the married show higher rates than 
the widowed occur among the older males. 

striking fact emerging from inspection 
Table the considerable variation 
within each marital status category. The 
subsequent analysis attempts identify sub- 
groups within each marital status category 
marked different risks mental dis- 
orders. 

For married males, age the rates 


two these marital rate differences are 
significant, namely for both males and 
females, age 65-74, with good health and low 
socio-economic status. 
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mental disorder the subgroups vary 
from high low follows: 


Poor health, low 
status). 

Poor health, high SES. 

Good health, low SES. 

Good health, high SES. 


This particular pattern referred below 
the typical pattern. 


Within each the four age-sex groups, 
the rate variations may examined simi- 
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that poor physical health more closely 
related mental disorder than low socio- 
economic 

the concluding section the paper, 
examination made the extent 
which risk groups may differentiated 
through combinations the three risk 
characteristics: widowhood, poor physical 
condition, and low socio-economic status. 
All subgroups with the same number risk 
characteristics are combined Table 


Status, AND AGE 


(Per Cent Poor Health) 


Males Females 

Socio- 
Economic Physical Marital Age Age Age Age 
Status Health Status 65-74 65-74 75+ 
Low Poor Married 24.1 48.8 30.4 31.8 
Widowed 37.5 35.5 31.2 41.7 
Low Good Married 7.9 30.8 6.3 30.0 
Widowed 33.3 27.3 23.8 26.9 
High Poor Married 17.5 45.2 14.5 16.7 
Widowed 33.3 47.1 25.9 41.1 
High Good Married 1.7 17.4 8.6 10.0 
Widowed 4.8 0.0 8.1 28.9 


lar fashion for the married and widowed 
separately, yielding eight sets four sub- 
groups. Although not presented Table 
the data for both males and females single 
status, age were also exam- 
ined. 

The typical pattern disorder rates 
revealed the following groups: 


Married males, age 
Married males, age 

Single males, age 65-74. 

Single females, age 65-74. 

Widowed females, age 65-74. 


Within the other five groups, one reversal 
the typical rate order occurs for two sub- 
groups. The probability that such rate pat- 
terning reported for the ten groups would 
findings suggest that within each marital 
status category, poor physical health and 
low socio-economic status encourage poor 
mental health. There also some suggestion 


which reports their rates mental dis- 

For females both age groups, there 
positive relationship between the number 
risk characteristics and mental disorder 
rates. similar association exists for males, 
age Among the male group, age 


example, within the four age-sex groups, 
when comparison made between those good 

poor health controlling for marital status and 
SES, rates mental disorder are higher for those 
poor health all sixteen comparisons. When 
similarly controlled analysis made for SES, the 
lower SES subgroup has higher rate thirteen 
the sixteen comparisons. 

conceivable that the strong relationship 
between mental disorder and physical health may 
somewhat spurious. The physical health meas- 
ure based part respondent’s self-report. 
One the signs mental disorder among the 
aged undue preoccupation with bodily mal- 
functioning which likely reflected both 
the physical health and mental disorder measures. 

statistical tests, the subgroups which have 
been combined can considered homogeneous 
respect mental disorder rates. The one excep- 
tion occurs among males, age 75+, subgroup 
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there exception the general pattern: 
the subgroup with two risk characteristics 
has slightly higher mental disorder rates than 
the subgroup with three such traits. More- 
over, there are relatively similar rates for 
both males and females with the same num- 
ber risk characteristics. (Table 5.) Only 
one rate difference between the sex groups 
statistically significant, namely the sub- 


group with zero risk characteristics 


age division 


SUMMARY FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


persons aged and over, two hypotheses 
regarding the relationship between marital 
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The total number risk factors which 
define subgroup tend display direct 
positive relationship with the mental dis- 
order rate that subgroup. 

general, both sexes display similar 
relationship between mental disorder rates 
and risk characteristics. 

The findings this study reveal lack 
consistency the relationship between 
marital status and mental disorder. While 
the widowhood category exceeded the mar- 
ried rates mental disorder for eleven 
the sixteen comparisons, the differences 
are statistically significant but two cases: 
for males and females, aged low 
socio-economic status and good health. 


Per Cent Poor MENTAL HEALTH NUMBER RISK CHARACTERISTICS FOR EACH 
anp CATEGORY 


Males 
Per Cent 


Number Risk 
Characteristics 


Age 65-74: 


N* 


(121) 
(141) 
(91) 
(16) 


27. 
37. 


17.4 
30.0 
45.1 
35.5 


(23) 
(60) 
(71) 
(31) 


Both Sexes 
Per Cent 


Females 


Per Cent 


(202) 
(318) 
(260) 

(93) 


(81) 
(177) 
(169) 
(77) 


(33) 
(127) 
(175) 

(79) 


10.0 
26.9 
35.6 
41.7 


(10) 
(67) 
(104) 
(48) 


Numbers parentheses refer denominator population. 
Risk characteristics are poor health, low SES, and widowhood. Analysis limited married and 


widowed groups. 


status and mental disorder were tested. 
mental disorder rates for the widowed are 
significantly higher than those the mar- 
ried. The study fails confirm this result, 
however, when this finding controlled for 
three other risk factors—physical health, 
socio-economic status, and age. 

For each marital status category within 
age and sex subgroups, generally system- 
atic pattern rate variations occurs for 
combinations physical health and SES 
categories. thus possible identify 
subgroups married and widowed with rela- 
tively high rates mental disorders well 
subgroups with relatively low rates. 


19P for this group For all other com- 


Replication would required establish 
with greater confidence whether marital 
status associated with mental disorder 
within these two particular constellations 
social and personal characteristics. 

These findings are not consistent with 
ihose previously reported. Several factors 
may account for this discrepancy. may 
that the differences between our results 
and others are function the more 
detailed analyses made this study and 
different definitions mental disorder. 
the latter connection, should noted that 
some the previous findings were based 
hospitalized cases mental illness. Both 
the present findings and other recent evi- 
dence suggest that may hazardous 
use mental hospital populations basis 


4.5 
27.3 
32.3 
Age 75+: 
15.2 
39.4 
39.2 
4 
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for generalizations about social correlates 
mental 

Our conclusions also differ somewhat from 
those obtained other recent community 
surveys the aged, which have derived 
their measures adjustment largely from 
the respondents’ self-report. The relation- 
ship between such measures and those based 
clinical type appraisals needs careful 
study. 

These findings suggest serious reserva- 
tions concerning the influence marital 
disorder. While the relationship between 
marital status and mental disorders can 
investigated more intensively both longi- 
tudinal and retrospective designs, the stra- 
tegic importance such efforts question- 
able without more compelling evidence 
cross sectional designs regarding the asso- 
ciation between marital status and mental 
disorder. 

The other risk characteristics—physical 
health and socio-economic status—were not 
considered this paper terms their 
potential etiological significance. the early 
stages exploration mental disorders 
among the aged, however, the use such 


20B. Kaplan, Reed, and Richardson, 
“Hospitalized and Psychosis,” 
American Sociological Review, 21, (August, 1956). 


risk factors, regarded only correlates, may 
have considerable value locating groups 
with relatively high and low risks mental 
disorders. Such selected risk factors com- 
bination may used for the identification 
non-institutionalized aged populations 
differing substantially their rates men- 
tal disorder. Identification such differential 
those concerned with the administration and 
evaluation mental health service pro- 
grams, well those interested pur- 
suing more intensive research the adjust- 
ment problems among the aged. 

The economical identification ill and 
well populations through the use rela- 
tively objective characteristics provides 
means for obtaining 
clinical pictures mental disorders than 
are typically available institutional 
setting. Furthermore, intensive studies may 
profitably focused within selected risk 
groups. These studies may enable 
advance beyond the correlation mental 
disorder with gross demographic variables 
and proceed more careful specifica- 
tion the influence more sociologically 
relevant factors, such role expectations 
and continuities, social isolation, and self 
concepts anchored selected reference 
groups. 


MORTALITY, MOBILITY, AND CRIME: 
PROBLEM CHILDREN THIRTY YEARS LATER 


Lee AND O’NEAL 
Washington University School Medicine 


INTRODUCTION 


social problems have centered 
American scene, including juvenile de- 

linquency, crime, divorce, alcoholism, and 
mental illness. While the last fifteen years 
attention has been focused the multiple 
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background variables related given social 
problem, the relate genetic, so- 
cial, and psychological predictors crimi- 
nality, little attention has been given the 
multiplicity social problems occurring 
within defined segments society. While 
older studies urban ecology? have as- 


and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1950; Physique and Delinquency, New York: 
Harper Brothers, 1956. 

Harry Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the 
Slum, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1929. 
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signed multiple social problems slum 
areas, implicitly suggesting that inhabitants 
these areas are socially maladjusted 
variety ways, few efforts have been made 
examine the range social problems 
found given group individuals. 

study now progress concerned with 
the occurrence deviant social behavior 
adults with history childhood be- 
havior problems. The rate occurrence 
various expressions social deviance, in- 
cluding not only criminal behavior, but also 
failure achieve satisfactory employment 
status, transiency, alcoholism, mental illness, 
unstable marital relations, inadequacy 
parents, and social isolation, being in- 
vestigated and contrasted with the rate 
occurrence these phenomena among con- 
tro group adults without serious child- 
hood behavior problems. 

While this study not yet complete, 
there are already striking indications that 
these various kinds social deviance occur 
the group with history childhood 
behavior problems and are relatively rare 
among those with normal childhood be- 
havior. would follow then that diverse 
expressions social deviance are related 
common nexus social and psychiatric 
variables identifiable the childhood ex- 
perience socially deviant individuals. This 
study will attempt its later phases 
explore the relative contribution social 
and psychiatric factors the occurrence 
social deviance acceptable social adjust- 
ment the adult life individuals who had 
serious behavior problems childhood. The 
present paper presents findings concerning 
three areas related the social deviance 
adults individuals who 
problems children: rate and cause 
death, geographic mobility, and criminality. 
The persistence serious behavior problems 
into the adult life these subjects encour- 
ages speculation about the degree which 
major social problems America may the 
contribution relatively restricted seg- 
ment the population, distinguished 
total and life-long failure fulfill conven- 
tional norms. 


METHODS 


The subjects the study reported part 
this paper are, first, the patient group, 


consecutive series 524 persons seen 
children the St. Louis Municipal Psychi- 
atric Clinic between 1924 and 1929. Their 
records children describe broad spectrum 
behavioral and emotional disturbance. 
These former patients are being located 
years later and personally interviewed with 
the aid standardized questionnaire de- 
signed evaluate many aspects their 
social adjustment and 
Public records are being searched for objec- 
tive evidence their school achievement, 
arrest and prison history, mental hospital- 
ization, Armed Services records, Veterans 
Administration records, social service con- 
tacts, and cause death. Their current 
social and psychiatric status, revealed 
through interview and public records, then 
related their childhood behavior problems 
and childhood social environment, 
corded the detailed records the St. 
Louis Municipal Psychiatric Clinic, the St. 
Louis Juvenile Court, records social agen- 
cies interested the family during the 
childhood the patient, and school records. 

the same time, the patient group 
being compared with control group, 100 
subjects selected from the St. Louis Public 
School records, located, interviewed, and 
checked through the public records the 
same manner the patient group, dis- 
cover what extent childhood behavior 
problems are associated with adult ad- 
justment different from that found 
group without serious behavior problems 
childhood. 

The patient group includes every patient 
seen the Clinic within the specified period 
who met the following criteria: age under 
years first clinic contact; Caucasian 
race; I.Q. not less than (Stanford-Binet) 
referral because problem behavior (pa- 
tients seen part school survey, for 
placement, for vocational advice were 
omitted). 

The control group was randomly selected 
from the records the St. Louis Public 
Schools match the patient group with 
respect sex, race, and year birth. 
order match the 
ground the patients closely possible, 
home addresses were used provide 
match for neighborhood. This was done 
finding the census tract which each pa- 
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tient lived time referral, grouping 
tracts their median monthly rental 
reported the 1930 Census, and setting 
tract quotas met the control subjects’ last 
home address public school. The matching 
home neighborhoods seemed the 
best available means matching socio- 
economic status since, the one hand, 
information about the occupation the 
father was erratically reported the public 
school records and, the other, the inci- 
dence fatherless and dependent families 
was high the patient group that quotas 
based the father’s occupation would fail 
represent large proportion the pa- 
tient group. Since children the St. Louis 
public schools were routinely given only 
group intelligence tests while patients had 
been given individual tests, precise match- 
ing intelligence quotients was possible. 
eliminate mentally deficient children from 
the control series, they had been elimi- 
nated from the patient series, minimum 
score the group intelligence test 
was required. The control subjects were also 
required show obvious behavior dis- 
turbances indicated repeating school 
years, their transfer correctional insti- 
tution, excessive absences. 

the present time, information 
whether subjects are alive dead avail- 
able for per cent the total group. 
Exact current addresses are known for 
per cent the Checking coro- 
ner’s records and police records the 
St. Louis area has been completed. Approxi- 
mately 330 subjects have been interviewed. 

Since the location subjects and record 
checking are approaching find- 
ings will presented concerning: (1) how 
many patients and control subjects have 
survived years, (2) where they now live, 
and (3) how many have adult police rec- 
ords. While findings must considered 
tentative until the study finished, these 
particular aspects the study are nearly 
complete that highly improbable that 
later information will materially change the 
conclusions. 


areas which subjects live are 
known for additional per cent for whom 
precise address available. These will included 
studying geographic mobility. 


DESCRIPTION THE PATIENT GROUP 
CHILDREN 

The patient group predominantly male 
(73 per cent). The median age first clinic 
contact was years. The social background 
was predominantly laboring class, but 
per cent the children came from white- 
collar families and per cent from profes- 
sional executive families. The chief prob- 
lems for which patients were seen were theft, 
incorrigibility, learning problems, sexual ac- 
tivity, and “nervousness.” The patients fell 
into three behavior problem categories, 
indicated Table Group the juvenile 
delinquents, are defined children who had 
Juvenile Court hearing before the 
time referral (37 per cent the patient 
group). Group composed non-delin- 
quents who showed behavior conflict with 
the social mores (40 per cent the patient 
group), including children who had shown 
behavior similar that for which Group 
had been charged Juvenile Court—theft, 
running away, truancy, assault, destruction 
property, incorrigibility, and sexual mis- 
behavior. the time referral, this be- 
havior had not yet involved the child 
official Juvenile Court hearing. Some Group 
children were pre-delinquents who later had 
Juvenile Court appearances; others showed 
this behavior less severe less public 
form than Group children, perhaps had 
more protection from Court action through 
family social agency intervention. Group 
consists non-delinquents whose be- 
havior problems were not conflicts with 
social mores (23 per cent the Clinic popu- 
lation); included here were difficulties 
attention and learning and neurotic traits 
such tics, nightmares, tantrums, stutter- 
ing, and unusual fears. 

While only Group patients had had 
Juvenile Court hearings the time re- 
ferral, some members Groups and 
had already had “police brush,” that is, 
arrest and dismissal without official court 
hearing.* age 18, per cent Group 
and two per cent Group had become 
Juvenile Court cases (Table 2). Twenty-six 
per cent Group and eleven per cent 


Information about juvenile offenses was obtained 
from Clinic, Juvenile Court, and police records. 
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Juvenile Court 
Group Time Referral 


Con- Other 
flict with Mores Behavior 


Group 
N=194 
(37% patient Yes 
group) 
Males: 80% 


(40% patient 
group) 

Males: 68% 

Group 

group) 

Males: 68% 


Yes some cases 


Yes some cases 


Including theft, truancy, running away, assault, vandalism, incorrigibility, sexual. misbehavior, use 


alcohol, forgery. 


Including learning disabilities, tics, seclusiveness, fears, sleep disturbance, eating problems, speech 


defects. 


Group had police brushes but Juvenile 
appearances children. Among the 
100 control subjects, only one ever had 
Juvenile Court record, and only five had 
juvenile police brushes. Groups and 
and the control group, boys had more juve- 
nile police troubles than might 


Significance differences was all cases tested 
Chi Square using the Yates correction for all 
cells which the expected frequency was less. 
All differences are significant the .05 level unless 


therefore expected, Group consisting 
only Juvenile Court cases, contained fewer 
girls than Groups (20 against 
per cent). 


specifically stated otherwise. this case, the dif- 
ference between boys and girls proportion having 
juvenile police troubles was significant Group 
Group and the control group, there were too 
few cases juvenile police troubles give sta- 
tistically significant difference the rates for boys 
and girls, but the same trend more juvenile 
police difficulties for boys may seen. 


Patients 
Total Group Group Group 
Patient Court Hearing Behavior Con- Other 
Group Referral flict with Mores Control Subjects 


Juvenile court 

before 37% 100% 100% 100% ... 
Juvenile court 

only after 

Juvenile police 

juvenile 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


N’s: $25 156 141 


Juvenile Court any time, since control subjects did not attend the Clinic. 


tArrests without Court proceedings. 


for significance difference between starred groups. 


a 


Yes 
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(Based those for whom information available) 


Patients Control Subjects 
Cause Death Male Female Total Male Female Total 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N=361 N=116 N=29 N=98 
Less than 1%. 


RESULTS 


Mortality: Information whether sub- 
jects are now alive available for per 
cent the total group, per cent the 
controls, and per cent the patients. 
Among the control subjects, nine per cent 
have died during the 30-year follow-up in- 
terval (Table 3), compared with per 
cent the patients. While not statistically 
significant difference, interesting that 
the excess patient deaths are confined men 
and are accounted for homicides, which 
occurred only male ex-juvenile delinquent 
patients (six cases), suicides (two cases), 
and death from acute alcoholism (two cases). 
The homicide victims included three shot 
the police line duty, one justifiable 
homicide, one murdered, assailant unknown, 


and one killed gang feud the age 
16. One the suicides was alcoholic, the 
other drug addict. Apparently deaths unre- 
lated problem behavior not vary be- 
tween patient and control groups. 
Geographic Mobility: The patient and 
control subjects, all residents the Greater 
St. Louis area years ago, have now dis- 
persed far Iran and Japan. Most 
them (58 per cent the patient group and 
per cent the control group), however, 
are now located the St. Louis area (Table 
4). The patients’ greater disperson ac- 
counted for their higher rate migration 
other parts the Middle West and 
the West Coast. Since other regions have 
drawn higher proportion patients than 
control subjects, appears that these two 


(Based those far located) 


Patients 
Male Female 
Now St. Louis 62% 48% 
Out St. Louis 
Mid West 
West Coast 
East Coast 
(North, South, West) 
Foreign 
100% 100% 
N=121 


Control Subjects 
Total Male Female Total 
71% 89% 
17* 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
N=468 N=70 
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areas (and particular Chicago and Los 
Angeles) exercise special attractior for the 
patients. 

The difference geographic mobility be- 
tween patient and control groups probably 
considerably greater than these figures indi- 
cate. Subjects are asked during interview 
name the cities which they have lived 
and their number addresses the last 
ten years. review interviews far 
analyzed shows that patients now 
living St. Louis, per cent have pre- 
viously lived elsewhere since they have been 
adult, but control subjects now living 
St. Louis only one has ever lived elsewhere 
Therefore, seems that not 
only are fewer patients than control sub- 
jects now the St. Louis area, but fewer 
the patients than control subjects now 
St. Louis have resided there continuously 
throughout their adult lives. Among pa- 
tients interviewed, per cent have had 
four more addresses the last ten years; 
among the control subjects only per cent 
have moved this often. Not only patients 
move from one town another more than 
control subjects, but they change address 
more often within given city. 

Sex the subject appears related 
mobility differently for patient and control 
groups. Among control subjects, signifi- 
cant difference between men and women 
the rate moving from St. Louis was found, 
although the rate for women somewhat 
lower. Among patients, more women than 
men have left St. Louis .01). The con- 
trol subjects fit the expected patterns 
lower mobility rate for women. investiga- 
tion the reasons for the high mobility 
the female patients must await further 
analysis the interviews. 

Adult Arrests: the present time, police 
records the City St. Louis, St. Louis 
County, and the Sheriff’s Office have been 
checked for all subjects. Police records 
other cities which subjects have lived 
have not yet been systematically checked. 
During the interview, subjects are asked 
for the names all cities which they 
have lived. When the interviews are com- 
pleted, police departments every city 
which any subject has lived will con- 
tacted for information. reported above, 
more control than patient subjects have 


spent their entire adult life St. Louis. 
Consequently, the police records control 
subjects must considered more complete 
than those the patients. The data pre- 
sented here will therefore underestimate the 
adult police records the patients com- 
pared with the control subjects; the reported 
differences must therefore considered 
minimal. 

Adult police records were evaluated the 
following ways: (1) whether there existed 
any police record, defined any arrest 
for non-traffic reasons three more traffic 
violations; (2) whether this record included 
non-traffic arrests; (3) whether the subject 
had repeated non-traffic arrests (defined 
three more); and (4) whether the subject 
had served any time prison. 

was found that patients exceeded con- 
trol subjects with respect all four meas- 
ures adult criminality (Table 5). Forty- 


Control 
Patients Subjects 
Any non-traffic arrest 44% 11% 
more non- 
traffic arrests 24% 
non- 
Prison term 
Arrests without 
Traffic arrests only 
more) 


100% 100% 


exclude those known have died, been in- 
stitutionalized, out St. Louis permanently be- 
fore age 25. 

P<.001 for all comparisons patients and con- 
trol subjects except for traffic arrests, where 
significant differences were found. 


seven per cent the patients had police 
record compared with per cent the 
control subjects. Among patients, per cent 
had non-traffic arrest, per cent had been 
arrested least three times, and per cent 


definition police record used here in- 
volves arrests only, not convictions. many cases, 
patients were repeatedly arrested suspicion and 
then released. 


at? 
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had served time prison. Among the con- 
trol subjects, per cent had non-traffic 
arrest, per cent had been arrested least 
three times, and one per cent had served 
time prison. 
MULTIPLE ARRESTS AND IMPRISONMENT 


Patient Control 
Offenders Offenders 


(A) Number non- 


traffic arrests 
more 55% 27% 


100% 100% 
(B) Prison record 
Prison 38%* 9%* 
prison 
100% 100% 
N=211 N=11 


for significance difference between 
starred groups. 


What the meaning the high rate 
repeated arrests and prison sentences the 
patient group? Obviously, the fact that there 
are more offenders the patient group 
means that there will also more multiple 
offenders and more individuals with prison 
experience. wondered whether the rate 
multiple offenses and prison experience 
was high enough mean that the patient 
group not only included more individuals 
with adult records, but that these individuals 
with police records included dispropor- 


tionate number chronic offenders and 
offenders whose crimes were serious enough 
lead imprisonment. test this possi- 
bility, the incidence multiple arrests and 
prison sentences patients was compared 
with that control subjects, holding the 
variable total number offenders con- 
stant (Table 6). Findings are not clear-cut 
because the small number offenders from 
the control group limits statistical treatment. 
Inspection the results strongly suggests, 
however, that patient offenders have higher 
rate both multiple arrests and prison 
terms than control offenders. Differences be- 
tween the number patient and control 
offenders going prison would sta- 
tistically significant had the small number 
control offenders not required the use 
adjustment the Chi-Square value. 

was found that the groups which 
the patients had been assigned the basis 
their childhood behavior problems were 
related their adult police difficulties. With 
respect all four measures (existence 
police record, occurrence non-traffic ar- 
rests, number arrests, and time served), 
Group the ex-juvenile delinquents, had 
the highest rate, and differed significantly 
from both other patient groups and from 
the control group (Table 7). Group had 
significantly higher rate than Group and 
the control group with respect all four 
measures, but Group did not differ sig- 
nificantly from the control group with re- 
spect any these measures. 

When investigated whether differences 


Patients 
Group Group Group Control Subjects 

Any non-traffic arrests 60% 43% 20% 11% 

100% 100% 100% 100% 
N*=176 N*=191 N*=97 


N’s exclude those known have died, been institutionalized, permanently out St. Louis before 


age 25. 


for all comparisons among Groups and between Group and control subjects; between 
Group and control subjects, except for traffic arrests, where significant difference was found. 
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the number with multiple arrests and 
prison records the three behavior problem 
groups merely reflected the higher rate 
offenders, whether offenders from one 
group tended more serious offenders 
than those from another, found that 
Group offenders are significantly more 
serious offenders (as measured the pro- 
portion going prison) than control of- 
fenders (Table 8). Differences between 
Group and Group offenders disappeared. 
Again, are handicapped statistically 
the small number offenders among the 
control subjects. Although there are 


FoR OFFENDERS ONLY 


Control 
Group1 Group2 Group3 Group 
Of- Of- Of- Of- 
fenders fenders fenders fenders 
N=105 N=82 N=24 
Number 
non-traffic 
arrests 
more 63% 48% 46% 27% 
100% 100% 
Prison record 
Prison 30% 29% 
100% 100% 


Difference between starred groups significant 
the level. 


significant differences between 
Group Group patients and the control 
subjects, inspection suggests that even 
these groups, patients had disproportion- 
ate number serious offenders. 

was noted earlier that the three be- 
havior problem groups which patients had 
been assigned differed not only the kind 
behavior displayed, which Groups 
and resembled each other and differed 
from Group but also the proportion 
with police difficulties juveniles and 
the proportion males. All Group pa- 
tients had had Juvenile Court experience, 
and Group also had the highest proportion 
males. well known from other 
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studies* and substantiated this one 
(Table 9), that juvenile offenders have 
high rate recidivism and that men experi- 
ence more police difficulties than women. 
The question remains whether childhood be- 
havior problems themselves, when sex 
differences and juvenile police difficulties 
are controlled, are related adult crimi- 
nality. 

examine the relation childhood be- 
havior adult police records, patients with 
history juvenile police troubles (neither 
delinquency nor “police brush”) are com- 
pared with control-subjects without juvenile 
police troubles (Table 10). higher pro- 
portion patients than control subjects (23 
and per cent, respectively) were again 
found have been arrested adults—a not 
quite significant difference. However, when 
patients without juvenile police troubles are 
divided according the nature their 
childhood behavior problems, Group pa- 
tients, those whose childhood behavior prob- 
lems were conflicts with the mores, have 
significantly more members arrested adults 
than control subjects. Behavior problems 
childhood which involve conflicts with the 
mores are therefore associated with excess 
adult police offenders even the absence 
police troubles childhood. 


DISCUSSION 


evaluating these results, should 
remembered that the subjects are drawn 
from special population. Coming from 
single geographic locality the time 
original referral the Clinic, the subjects 
were also largely lower-class background. 
The contrast mobility between patients 
and control subjects might less striking 
less stable community than St. Louis. 
the extent, however, that the Clinic pa- 
tients can regarded typical seriously 


TSheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Juvenile De- 
linquents Grown Up, New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1940; Edward Schwartz, “Statistics 
Juvenile Delinquency the United States,” 
Annals the American Academy Political and 
Social Science, 261 (January, 1949), pp. 9-20; Uni- 
form Crime Reports for the United States, 
Department Justice, Federal Bureau Investiga- 
tion, Annual Bulletin, 27, 1956. 
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Patients Control Subjects 
Juvenile Juvenile 
Juvenile Police Juvenile Police 
Court Brush Only None Court Brush Only None 
Adult police 
record 71% 39% 45% 35% 12% 100% ... 50% ... 13% 
adult 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% ... 100% 


exclude subjects known have died, been institutionalized, left the St. Louis area before the 


age 25. 


Male patients with any juvenile police troubles differed from those with none. P<.001. 


disturbed children and the control subjects 
typical children without serious behavior 
problems, our findings suggest that children 
who are sufficiently disturbed referred 
child guidance clinic grow into adults 
who not only are highly mobile but who 
serious social problems—violent death 
homicide and suicide and crime. 

that this same group contributes dispropor- 
tionately also the mental hospital popula- 
tion, the divorce rate, and the breeding 
Our findings suggest, first, that these phe- 


and Robins, “The Relation 
Childhood Behavior Problems Adult Psychiatric 
Status,” American Journal Psychiatry (in press) 
“The Marital Status Adults Who Had Childhood 
Behavior Problems” (accepted for publication, So- 
cial Problems). 


nomena may occur with significant inci- 
dence relatively circumscribed segment 
the population distinguished life- 
long failure confrom the social mores, 
and second, that diverse social problems 
may anchored similar social and psy- 
chiatric conditions. Although there may 
psychiatrically normal criminals who pursue 
crime profession while leading stable, 
well-organized lives other areas, seems 
probable that criminal activities are more 
frequently only one expression grossly 
disturbed life pattern which transiency, 
violence, and unstable family relations, 
well crime, are typical. Further analysis 
the interviews will permit exploration 
the points which psychiatric disease 
and social background are intermeshed 
the development social problems. 

equal perhaps greater interest than 
the finding that childhood behavior prob- 


Group Group 
Behavior Other Behavior 
Conflict with Mores Problems Control Subjects 
Adult arrests 38% 13% 27% 18% 18% 14%* 
adult 
N=66 N=45 N=35 N=65 N=30 N=95 


Difference between starred groups significant the .02 level. 
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GRASS ROOTS POLITICIANS AND THE VOTE 


lems signal high probability adult diffi- 
culties, the fact that many earlier patients 
are well adjusted adults. Even the former 
juvenile delinquents, who rank first the 
proportion adults with criminal offenses, 
include per cent who have reached 
median age years without adult 
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police record. The interviews now being con- 
ducted are structured investigate factors 
which protect over one-third this most 
disfavored group from adult crime. 
hoped that this study will suggest reasons 
for the diverse careers similarly disturbed 
children. 


GRASS ROOTS POLITICIANS AND THE VOTE 


University Chicago 


INTRODUCTION 


viewed the result the interplay 
between number factors: the char- 
acteristics candidates, the activities the 
competing party organizations, the processes 
communications and influence involving 
the mass media and informal groups, and, 
finally, the social and psychological char- 
acteristics individual voters. The roles 
played the social and psychological char- 
acteristics individual voters have received 
the largest amount attention system- 
atic research voting behavior. Such re- 
searches have also paid some attention 
the role the mass media and personal 
influence. 

Although voting behavior research has 
done much increase our understanding 
the social psychological level, the effects 
party organizations the vote has been 
only poorly studied. sure, there are 
several excellent descriptive studies local 


The data collection phase this research was, 
part, supported the Center for the Study 
Leisure, University Chicago, and the generous 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Harrison the 
New World Foundation. grant from the Social 
Science Research Committee the University 
Chicago allowed study additional materials 
and bring the data their present form. This report 
contains data used wider study the 
political structure large industrial community, 
conducted under grant from the Political Be- 
havior Committee the Social Science Research 
Council. 

earlier version this paper was presented 
the Annual Institute (1957) the Society for So- 
cial Research, University Chicago. 


party organizations, particularly those 
large cities. recent study Elmira, New 
York, has provided description how the 
parties functioned that city during the 
1948 presidential campaign,’ although the 
authors were unable relate these activities 
the outcome the election.? 

part, the failure research political 
behavior study the roles played organ- 
ized political parties may allocated the 
present somewhat lopsided stage develop- 
ment research techniques. Our most well 
developed techniques—such the survey 
method those used the study small 
groups—are best suited the study social 
psychological micro-sociological problems. 
The systematic study large-scale organ- 
izations has yet develop good body 
research tools. 

part, the neglect party organiza- 
tions research voting behavior stems 
from inability solve the problem 
how separate out the effects party 
activity from those effects produced the 
other factors work particular elec- 
tion. important see this methodo- 
logical problem clearly. say, for example, 
that the Democratic Party was effective 
obtaining given vote for its candidate 
particular precinct involves assessing some- 
how what the Democratic candidate would 


1B. Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, 
Voting (Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1953). 

2See Peter Rossi, “Four Landmarks the 
History Research Voting,” Burdick 
and Brodbeck, American Voting Behavior (Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1958). 
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have received that district without the 
activity his party. Because the way 
voters divide along ethnic and class lines 
most general elections, either one the 
parties has rather large pool “natural” 
Democrats “natural” Republicans whose 
party vote assured regardless the 
activities the party the campaign 
period. Thus the base line for measuring 
how much impact party organization 
has upon district the way which 
that district’s vote for the party exceeds 
what expected the basis the 
longstanding predispositions the voters. 

The research reported here intended 
contribution hopefully growing body 
methods employed the study 
large-scale organizations. This study com- 
bines the survey approach with “eco- 
logical” analysis, employing questionnaires 
measure the campaign activities party 


workers and relating these activities the 


votes obtained the parties’ candidates 
the precinct level. 

addition, present method for 
separating out the effects party activities 
from the total set determinants the 
voting levels precincts. This solution 
illustrated analysis the outcome 
the 1956 presidential election medium- 
sized midwestern industrial city.* This com- 
munity large enough—160,000 population 
—to provide with well-developed party 
organizations. heavily Democratic 
political tone, having consistently turned out 
Democratic majorities presidential elec- 
tions over the past two decades. 

The analysis attempted consists com- 
bination the ecological and survey ap- 
proaches. The voting records precincts 
inhabited primarily whites are analyzed 
terms the social characteristics the 
precincts. multiple regression equation 
links together the voting records and the 
precinct social characteristics, providing 
estimate how each precinct would vote 
its social characteristics were the only fac- 
tors work. Precinct committeemen both 
parties were given questionnaires which at- 
tempt assess their political activities. 
These questionnaires provide measures 


Because the confidential nature materials 
presented forthcoming articles, the city 
not identified. 


how active each party was each the 
precincts. These measures activity are 
then related how individual precincts 
either exceed fall below the expected 
vote levels indicated their social char- 
acteristics. 


PRECINCT CHARACTERISTICS AND PRECINCT 
VOTING RECORDS 


Since precincts are rather arbitrary sub- 
divisions, difficult obtain from pub- 
lished Census volumes indices which can 
used characterize the social composition 
necessary use the block statistics pub- 
lished the 1950 Census Housing 
obtain estimates the economic statuses 
each the precincts. Two such in- 
dices were computed for each precinct: the 
estimated average rental* and the propor- 
tion owner-occupied dwellings. 

Since ethnicity such important de- 
terminant voting behavior Northern 
urban areas, undertook special study 
estimate the ethnic composition each 
precinct. per cent sample was taken 
the names registered voters each 
precinct. These names were then identified 
according their ethnic origins the staff 
local service agency which deals with 
immigration Two major ethnic 
groupings were distinguished within each 
precinct: the “Old Immigrants,” defined 
those persons with English, Scottish, Ger- 
man, Scandinavian names; and the “New 
Immigrants,” consisting all other whites. 
The proportion Old Immigrants each 


*The estimated average rental was taken from 
regression equation linking the valuations 


‘owner-occupied dwelling units the average 


rentals the precincts. This additional step was 
necessary, since several precincts had very small 
proportion rental units, while other precincts had 
very few home owners. Neither the average rental 
nor the average home valuation would, itself, 
provide adequate estimate the economic char- 
acteristics for precincts the city. 

are grateful the members the staff 
this agency who agreed undertake what was 
indeed considerable task. The validity this 
method has been tested research undertaken 
Peter Rossi, where was shown that estimates 
the ethnic composition areas the name- 
rating method came close the actual compositions 
obtained interviews with residents those 
areas. See Rossi, al., Politics and Education 
the Local Community (forthcoming). 
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precinct was taken index its ethnic 

correlating each these three vari- 
ables social composition with each other 
and with the proportion the vote received 
Stevenson the 1956 presidential elec- 
tion, regression equation was computed 
which then was used obtain estimate 
for each precinct the Democratic vote 
expected the grounds its social 
composition alone. The correlations among 
these variables and the resulting regression 
equation are shown Table 


the vote each precinct. This regression 
equation was used obtain estimated 
Democratic vote for each the white 
precincts. The estimated vote for precinct 
represents “best” estimate what the 
vote should that precinct only these 
three social characteristics were involved 
the vote precinct. The residuals—differ- 
ences between the actual vote and that esti- 
mated for precinct—then represents ran- 
dom fluctuations and the effects factors 
not yet taken into account. These residual 
differences are the focus our analysis 


TABLE INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG PRECINCT CHARACTERISTICS AND 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Proportion 
Owner- Proportion 
Proportion Estimated Occupied Democratic 1956 

“Old Immigrant” Rental Dwellings 
Proportion home owners —.35 


Regression equation precinct characteristics the Democratic vote: 


the precinct characteristics are poorly cor- 
related with each other, but each fairly 
strongly correlated with the vote for Steven- 
son. This situation led very high 
multiple correlation with the 
indicating that about per cent the 
variation among precincts could 
accounted for the differences among pre- 
cincts these three social characteristics. 

The regression equation shown the 
bottom line Table indicates the weights 
that should applied each the precinct 
characteristics obtain “best” estimate 


The terms “Old Immigrants” and “New Immi- 
grants” coincide largely with religious groups 
well, the “Old Immigrants” being largely Protestant 
and the “New Immigrants” largely Catholic. Had 
been possible employ measures the religious 
composition precincts the computation the 
regression equation, perhaps more the total vari- 
ance would have been accounted for. However, since 
the correlation ethnicity with the vote high, 
not likely that religious composition index 
would have done much better. 

variables beyond the ones shown Table 
were considered, primarily because these were the 
only ones available and because the resulting 
multiple correlation was high. 


the remainder the paper. try ac- 
count for the way which precinct de- 
parts from its estimated vote considering 
the degree party activity within that 
precinct. 


THE “WARD” AND EFFECTS 


Although are concerned primarily with 
ferreting out the effects party organiza- 
tions the precinct level, must also 
consider whether these residuals may not 
have been generated other kinds dif- 
ferences among precincts. Two such possible 
factors are taken this section: one per- 
tains party organizations the ward 
level, the other the political atmospheres 
generated each precinct the extent 
partisanship the election. 

political party, like other formal groups, 
marked levels authority. Precincts 
are usually grouped together into wards 
districts under the leadership ward cap- 
tain district leader, who may often be, 
rather feudal hierarchy. Hence party organ- 
ization may vary effectiveness from ward 
ward rather than from precinct pre- 
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ciact, expressing the importance the lead- 
ership given ward captains. this were 
the case the city where our study was 
undertaken, the residuals would vary con- 
siderably from ward ward, overshadow- 
ing the differences between precincts. 
Actually, however, this does not appear 
the case this community. Table 
see that the wards vary only slightly 
departing from the expected vote the 
various wards—only precincts one ward 
depart much one per cent from expecta- 
tion. Since the other precincts this 
ward were all “Negro precincts” and were 
for this reason excluded from our tabula- 
tions, this single deviation should not 


the all but one the tables which 
follow, the residuals have been adjusted 
remove the “breakage” effect subtracting 
the percentages Table from each pre- 
cinct’s residual according whether 
“light,” “medium,” “heavy” Democratic 
area. 

are correct this interpretation, 
Table illustrates the aggregative effects 
the interaction among voters taking place 
within the urban neighborhood. 


THE MEASUREMENT PARTY ORGANIZATION 
THE PRECINCT LEVEL 


Our approach the measurement the 
activities the two political parties the 


Taste WHITE Warps: 1956 PRESIDENTIAL 


Ward Number 
One Two Three Four Five 
Percentage gain loss for Democratic candidate +0.70 +0.55 
Number precincts [18] [13] [20] 


taken too seriously. Whatever the effect 
party organizations the vote, must 
occur the precinct rather than the ward 


level. 
Several recent have indicated 


that political party gains added advan- 
tage whenever able obtain very 
large majority area. large majority 
voters supporting particular party pro- 
duces “political atmosphere” which re- 
sults larger than expected vote for that 
party. This has been called the “band- 
wagon” effect, or, more recently the “break- 
age” effect. 

Table shows that the effect 
may present the precincts have 
studied. divide precincts into those 
with heavy, medium, light Democratic 
votes, see that, the average, heavily 
Democratic precincts the party receives 2.6 
per cent more votes than expected, and 
light Democratic precincts about 2.5 per cent 
less than expected. This spread five 
percentage points, representing consider- 
able increment the party some area 


Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, 
op. cit. 


precinct level was question precinct com- 
mitteemen about the ways which they 
individually went about their precinct duties. 
Admittedly, there are other types party 
activity going during campaign which 
not involve the precinct committeemen— 
the speeches, advertisements, and 
which appear the mass media. Presum- 


DEMOCRATIC PARTISANSHIP 


Light Medium Heavy 

Demo- Demo- Demo- 

cratic cratic cratic 
Vote (44% Vote (56% 


less) and over) 
Percentage gain 
loss for 
Democratic 
candidate +0.19 +2.63 
Number 
precincts [26] 


ably these mass media efforts are not seg- 
mented precincts, but are common all 
precincts. The organizational efforts which 


Statistically, the “breakage” effect indicates that 
the relationship between the vote and the social 
characteristics precinct slightly curvilinear. 
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studied are primarily those involving 
face-to-face contacts with voters the 
neighborhood level. 

Both the Republican and Democratic 
committeemen were given questionnaires 
covering several topics—the number hours 
spent their party duties, their commit- 
ment party goals, the number persons 
known personally them their precincts, 
and on. The questionnaires were filled 
out the precinct committeemen and re- 
turned mail. Unfortunately, not all com- 
mitteemen returned their questionnaires: 
per cent the Democratic precinct com- 
mitteemen and per cent their Repub- 
lican counterparts returned questionnaires, 
representing and precincts respec- 
tively. For precincts have returns 
from both the Republican and Democratic 
precinct committeemen. 


REPUBLICAN AND PRECINCT 
COMMITTEEMEN COMPARED 


Precinct Committeemen 


Democratic Republican 


Median number persons 

contacted daily 

precinct 
Proportion working 

more hours weekly 

during primary elec- 

tion campaign 63% 30% 
Proportion knowing 

name more than half the 

voters their precincts 64% 


Number precinct 
committeemen [47] 


the validity these replies, 
may only state that the answers are con- 
sistent with the popular reputations the 
two party organizations the city. The 
Democrats are reputed have the better 
organization, and Table comparing the 
replies the two parties sample 
questions, tends confirm this belief. 
the average, Democratic precinct commit- 
teemen contact more persons within their 
precincts, work longer hours during election 
campaigns, and know more the voters 
their precincts. 

Despite the better showing the Demo- 
crats group, there still much varia- 


tion among them, well considerable 
variation among the Republican workers. 
This variation performance the sub- 
ject the remainder our analysis. 
plainer terms, the question may put 
follows: How many percentage points ad- 
vantage does party obtain having 
good precinct committeeman the job? 
Conversely, what does the party lose 
having worker who does not perform well? 

Starting with Table take the 
analysis the differences characteristics 
committeemen. Section refers the 
amount daily contact the Democratic 
committeeman has with persons within his 
precinct between elections. The precincts 
which the committeeman talked with only 
0-10 persons daily show average loss 
1.2 per cent, while the precincts which 
the committeeman talked with more 
persons daily gained, the average, about 
1.8 per cent for the Democratic candidate. 

Much the same relationship holds for Re- 
publican committeemen, with the pre- 
cincts which the Republican committee- 
men were low daily interaction showing 
loss about 0.5 per cent, while the 
precincts which the Republicans were 
high daily interaction show gain for 
the Republican candidate about 2.5 per 
cent. 

Committeemen were asked estimate 
what proportion the voters their pre- 
cincts could call them name. Among the 
Democrats, marked difference the ex- 
pected direction appears between the highs 
and lows this characteristic, but there 
such difference among the Republicans. 

How committed the precinct captain 
his party also related the vote ob- 
tained for both Democrats and Republicans. 
When committeeman does not care “great 
deal” whether the other party wins, his own 
candidate suffers loss little more than 
0.5 per cent, while the candidate gains 
slightly precinct which the commit- 
teeman says that cares great deal 
the opposition wins. 

down precincts into areas which give light, 
medium, heavy support either party. 
The gain for the party precincts with 
more energetic committeemen especially 
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large those precincts with uneasy majori- 
ties for either party—the difference for both 
Republicans and Democrats being about 
per cent. Thus see that the efforts the 
party organizations are particularly impor- 
tant where the election outcome can 
easily affected. Perhaps this effect may also 
discerned the level larger geographic 
districts, wards, congressional districts, and 
the like. 

Questions designed get the “qualities” 
committeemen rather than their activities 
were generally found unrelated the 
gain loss votes. Such characteristics 
length service committeeman, length 
time lived the precinct, education, age, 
occupation, contentment with role the 


party, and ideology opinions the “most 
effective way getting out the vote” were 
not related any meaningful way the 
residuals. Table does show, however, that 
this heavily Roman Catholic community 
Catholic committeemen each party were 
able gain slight advantage for their party 
over their Protestant opposites. Among both 
Democrats and Republicans, those commit- 
teemen who profess religious faith who 
were members small minority religious 
groups lost, the average, one per cent 
the opposition party. 

The popular idea that patronage ex- 
tremely important getting out the vote 
for party tested Table Since there 
are Republicans employed the local 


Democratic Committemen 


Average percentage gained Democratic candidate 


Average percentage gained Democratic candidate 


Average percentage gained Democratic candidate 


Republican Committemen 


Average percentage gained Republican candidate 


Average percentage gained Republican candidate 


Average percentage gained Republican candidate 


Number Persons Talked With Average Day 


11-20 and over 
—1.21 —0.24 +1.78 
[15] 
Proportion Voters Knowing Committeeman 
His Name 


—2.58 +0.85 +0.74 


“Difference” Committeemen Opposition Wins 


Little Some Great Deal 


—0.64 +0.09 


Number Persons Talked With Average Day 


0-10 11-20 and over 
+1.91 +6.92 
[10] 
Proportion Voters Knowing Committeeman 
His Name 


ten 


—0.01 —0.19 +0.04 
[20] [14] 


“Difference” Committeemen Opposition Wins 


1-4 ten more ten 


Great Deal 


—0.59 +0.22 


Little Some 


[32] 


a 
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Democratic Committeemen Percentage Gained Democratic Candidate 
Precincts which the Democrats Obtained 
the Total Vote: 
Between 45% 
Less than 45% and 55% 56% more 
Number persons talked with average day 
[8] 
more —2.66 +3.55 +2.47 
[8] [11] [10] 
Republican Committeemen Percentage Gained Republican Candidate 
Precincts which the Republicans Obtained 
the Total Vote: 
Between 45% 
Less and 55% 56% more 
Number persons talked with average day 
fewer —3.85 +2.29 
[4] 
more +1.57 +3.75 
[10] 


Residuals this table were not adjusted remove the “breakage effect.” All other tables use 
adjusted residuals. 

Republicans are divided the less, more line (as were the Democrats), the same 
relationships hold are seen this table; however, the distribution cases pathetically small for 
some cells. 


government, this table limited Demo- number different variables singly con- 
cratic committeemen. While cannot tell tributed the way which precinct 
from these results alone whether the better exceeded fell short its estimated vote. 
precinct workers are rewarded patronage add some the more effective precinct 
jobs whether those precinct workers with committeemen characteristics together 
city jobs are more committed their pre- form overall index the “goodness” 
cinct work, clear that the party does precinct workers, may see how much 
gain additional support from those “good” party worker worth his party. 
led patronage committeemen, and also Table see that for both the Demo- 
that loses votes those precincts where and the Republicans the difference 
the committeemen are not employed local between “good” and committeemen 
government. about four per cent. 

this point have shown how These findings provide important clues 


Democratic Precinct Committeemen 


Catholics Protestants Others 
Percentage gained Democratic candidate +0.25 —0.70 —1.01 


Republican Precinct Committeemen 


Catholics Protestants Others 
Percentage gained Republican candidate +0.39 +0.02 —1.02 
[12] [4] 
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concerning the ways which party organ- 
izations, through their grass roots representa- 
tives, may affect the popular vote. The effec- 
tive party worker one who imbedded 
the social life the area serves. 
knows personally many the residents, 
similar them group memberships, and 
actively seeks reinforce the bonds 
acquaintance and friendship the interim 
between elections and especially election 


8.* EMPLOYMENT AND GAIN 
THE Democratic 


Not 
Employed Employed 
Local Local 
Government Government 
Percentage gained 
Democratic candidate —1.02 
[18] [39] 


Democratic committeemen only. 


times. From our qualitative interviews with 
precinct committeemen and observation 
these individuals action, have learned 
that the content the contacts with voters 
need not necessarily primarily political. 
Run-of-the-mill contacts, built into 
relationship trust, provide channels for 
the influence party headquarters 
felt the precinct level. 


THE JOINT PERFORMANCE REPUBLICAN 
AND DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEEMEN 


Since the two parties are working cross- 
purposes, consider the effect com- 


Democratic Committeemen 


Percentage gained Democratic candidate 


Republican Committeemen 


Percentage gained Republican candidate 


better 
+2.34 


better 
+1.44 


mitteeman’s activities under two different 
conditions: when his counterpart the 
competing party active, and when 
relatively inactive. Table shows how 
precinct committeeman’s effectiveness in- 
fluenced the activities his opposite 
number the precinct. 

Questionnaires are available from both 
Democratic and Republican committeemen 
for only the precincts. When 
subdivide these precincts further according 
the patterns activity both party 
workers each precinct, the number 
cases each cell becomes distressingly 
small, and hence the cell entries Table 
cannot considered very reliable. Never- 
theless, some patterns emerge. The Demo- 
cratic candidate gains most when his party 
worker active and his opponent’s in- 
active. When both are active, the Republi- 
can candidate seems gain slight edge, 
such precincts showing, the average, 
about one per cent greater Republican vote 
than estimated. 

Surprisingly, those precincts where the 
Republican candidate gains the most votes 
(above what was estimated for the pre- 
cinct) are not those where the Republican 
committeeman active and his Democratic 
counterpart inactive, but where both party 
workers are inactive. Although number 
additional factors have been added Table 
effort locate the source this 
anomalous finding, the small number pre- 
cincts involved effectively frustrated further 
cross-tabulation. Whatever the ultimate ex- 


Performance Scores 


—0.20 —0.52 —1.61 
[14] [8] 


Performance Scores 


+0.99 +0.05 —2.67 
[3] [6] 


were constructed giving precinct committeeman for each five items his 
answer was the direction “good” performance, zero answer, and the answer was 
the direction “poor” response. For Democrats, the five items were daily contact within the precinct, 
party partisanship, time spent committeeman between elections, evaluation “party support” the last 
election, and whether not was employed local government. For Republicans, the last item 


was necessarily replaced attitude question the role the committeeman. 


er 
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| 
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planation, this finding points the complex 
way which party activity interacts with 


CONCLUSIONS 


the substantive side, the research re- 
ported here documents the extent which 
the grass roots activities political parties 
affects the votes received its candidates. 
have seen that the increment party 
from the best, compared with the worst, 
precinct workers amounted about per 
cent the 1956 presidential election the 


presently under way state and local pri- 
maries and elections indicate that the im- 
portance the party organization much 
stronger such contests. These results will 
given future reports. 

the methodological side, the study 
presents technique for relating measures 
party activity the popular vote 
analysis which makes use both ecological 
and survey data. The technique further 
makes possible study the effects 
party activity relatively uncontaminated 


TABLE 10. DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN COMMITTEEMEN AND 
Party 


Precinct Committeeman Activity 


High Demo. High Demo. Low Demo. Low Demo. 
Low Rep. High Rep. Low Rep. High Rep. 


Percentage gained Democratic candidate +3.88 


—0.91 —2.63 —1.58 


Democratic and Republican committteemen scoring better the performance ratings 
(see Table were assigned the “high” group; committeemen with score less were put 


the “low” group. 


midwestern industrial city studied. The re- 
sult further documents the “folk” knowledge 
the political practitioner and what has 
also emerged from the studies individual 
voters—namely, the efficacy face-to-face 
interpersonal contacts influences vot- 
ing behavior. Precinct captains who were 
well integrated into the social milieus 
their precincts were the most effective 
workers for their parties. 

should borne mind that the 
analysis presented here refers only presi- 
dential election where the roles played 
the mass media the supra-local levels can 


may also noted from the cell frequencies 
Table that there overall positive rela- 
tionship between the activities the two parties. 
Both parties tend active inactive the 
same precincts. 


the effects the sociological characteristics 
precincts. The systematic study politi- 
cal parties and how they function brought 
closer realization. 

Although the present application the 
technique the study political be- 
havior, the technique not limited this 
subject. Any phenomenon which has areal 
distribution and the province some 
organized action may studied the same 
way. For example, the efficacy police 
methods, primary schools, social work agen- 
cies, and the like may studied employ- 
ing research designs similar the one 
employed here. this last extended 
sense that this research report presented 
general contribution the growing 
body techniques for the study large- 
scale organizations. 
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DIFFUSION AND BELIEF COLLECTIVE DELUSION: 
THE SEATTLE WINDSHIELD PITTING EPIDEMIC 


MEDALIA 
Georgia Institute Technology 


HILE individuals may times lose 
touch with reality their culture de- 
fines it, whole communities ordinarily 
not. Yet instances are record when this 
has very nearly happened: people Mat- 
toon, believed for few days 
September 1945 that “phantom anesthe- 
was prowling their town;* and 
Martian invasion took place the minds 
many persons the New York City 
area October 30, Russia’s Sputniks 
may expected give rise wide variety 
mass hallucinatory phenomena similar 
those that followed our first H-bomb ex- 
plosions March, 1954. This paper analyzes 
one such reaction: the windshield pitting 
epidemic that broke out Seattle, Washing- 
ton, the Spring 1954. 

Beginning March 23, 1954, Seattle news- 
papers carried intermittent reports dam- 
age automobile windshields city 
miles the north. Police suspected van- 
dalism but were unable gather proof. 
the morning April 14, newspapers 
reported windshield damage town about 
miles from Seattle; that afternoon cars 
naval air station only miles from the 
northern limits the city were “peppered.” 
the same evening the first strike occurred 
Seattle itself: between April and 15, 
242 persons telephoned the Seattle Police 
Department reporting damage over 3,000 
automobiles. Many these calls came from 
parking lots, service stations, and on. 


*Read the Southern Sociological Society 
meeting, April, 1956. The final section this paper 
has been revised, following discussion William 
Kolb. The authors are grateful George 
Lundberg and Harold Stoke, formerly Dean 
the Graduate School, University Washington, 
for their encouragement the study. 

1D. Johnson, “The Phantom Anesthetist 
Mattoon,” Readings Social Psychology, edited 
Guy Swanson, Newcomb, and Eugene 
Hartley, New York: Holt, 1952, pp. 208-219. 

Cantril, “The Invasion from Mars,” 
ibid., pp. 198-207. 


Otto LARSEN 


University Washington 


Most commonly, the damage reported 
windshelds consisted pitting marks that 
grew into bubbles the glass about the 
size thumbnail. the evening the 
15th, the Mayor Seattle declared the 
damage was longer police matter and 
made emergency appeal the Governor 
and President Eisenhower for help. Many 
persons covered their windshields with floor 
mats newspaper; others simply kept their 
automobiles garaged. Conjecture cause 
ranged from meteoric dust sandflea eggs 
hatching the glass, but centered pos- 
sible radioactive fallout from the Eniwetok 
H-bomb tests conducted earlier that year. 
support this view many drivers claimed 
that they found tiny, metallic-looking par- 
ticles about the size pinhead their 
car windows. Newspapers also mentioned 
the possibility that the concern with pitting 
might have sprung largely from mass hys- 
teria: people looking their windshields 
for the first time, instead through them. 
April 16, calls police dropped from 
242 46; persons called the police 
the 17th, but from the 18th more 
calls were received about the subject 
pitting. 

Another index the concern with wind- 
shield pitting may seen the rise and 
decline the combined number column 
inches windshield news the two Seattle 
daily newspapers during March and 
the figures Table show, the story 
grew gradually, with only occasional reports, 
until April 13, reached peak interest 
April 15, and became newspaper history 
after the 19th. 

June 10th, the University Wash- 
ington Environmental Research Laboratory, 
assigned the Governor April in- 
vestigate the pitting, issued its This 

Harley Bovee, “Report the 1954 Wind- 
shield Pitting Phenomenon the State Wash- 
ington,” mimeographed, Environmental Research 
Laboratory, University Washington, June 10, 
1954. 
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report, prepared chemist, stated that 
there was evidence pitting that could 
not explained ordinary road damage: 
“The number pits increases with the age 
and mileage the car.” The puzzling little 
black particles found many automobiles 
turned out under analysis cenospheres, 
formed improper combustion bitumi- 


WINDSHIELD PHENOMENA Two SEATTLE 
NEWSPAPERS 


Date Column Inches 
March: 2.0 
2.0 
5.2 
April: 14.0 
22.0 
248.0 
210.0 
109.0 
62.0 
11.0 


nous coal. According the report, “Ceno- 
spheres are not new Seattle. They have 
been observed years past and they can 
observed cars downtown Seattle 
today. They are incapable pitting wind- 
shields impact otherwise.” its key 
passage the report concludes: 

Although there considerable body 
testimony from reputable witnesses the 
effect that windshields were pitted some 
mysterious cause the space few min- 
utes hours during the “epidemic,” has 
not been possible substantiate single one 
these statements scientific observation. 
Actually, the observed facts tend contra- 
dict such statements.* 


What, then, the origin mass delusions 
such this? What the pattern their 
initial diffusion the community? What 
the process their disappearance? How 
susceptibility belief the delusion dis- 
tributed? Which persons are most suscep- 
tible, which least, and why? The remainder 
this paper will deal with these questions. 
Description and analysis this case may 
help understand not only events that 
the common culture labels transient delu- 
sions, but also those more persistent halluci- 
nations that take the form outlandish 
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conceptions groups other than one’s own, 
for example, which the culture may give 
accent reality itself. 

population basis for these inquiries, 
telephone subscribers Seattle listed 
private individuals The uni- 
verse consisted 179,560 names, repre- 
senting telephones approximately per 
cent the dwelling units located the 
city April, 1954. Three references were 
made table random numbers select 
each person for the sample. First page 
the telephone book was drawn, then 
column the page, and finally person 
the column. this procedure, list 
1,000 names was compiled which constituted 
about one-half one per cent the uni- 
verse. common with many samples drawn 
from telephone subscription lists, the present 
sample was biased, compared with the 
representation young people, males, and 
subjects with less than eleven years 
schooling. This bias may simply mean that 
our findings concerning the collective delu- 
sion are conservative estimate what 
transpired the total population. 

The sample was interviewed telephone 
between and P.M. Monday, April 


THE SuRVEY SAMPLE AND THE TOTAL 
SEATTLE 


Total Survey 
Sample 
Characteristic 
Sex: 
Male 50.0 45.3 
Female 50.0 53.5 
response 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 
Education: 
years 45.2 23.5 
years 28.2 37.9 
plus years 23.4 29.9 
response 3.2 8.7 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 
Age: 
Below 33.9 5.9 
25-44 32.1 52.8 
45-64 23.8 26.8 
Over 10.2 8.5 
response 6.0 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 


*Source: 1950 Census Population Bulletin 
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19, and 964 responses were obtained. Since 
only per cent the sample failed 
answer, the possibility systematic bias 
due non-response small. April 19th 
was chosen the interview date because 
was close enough the peak the pitting 
epidemic make possible valid recollections 
opinion during that period, yet far enough 
removed for attitudes relating extinction 
interest the episode assert them- 
selves. Interviewers asked open-ended ques- 
tions directed the respondent’s knowledge 
experience windshield damage; beliefs 
concerning the cause and duration the 
epidemic; initial source information; and 
protective action taken, any. 


EXTENT DIFFUSION PITTING NEWS 


How widely diffused was the news wind- 
shield pitting? Interviewers found that 92.6 
per cent the 964 telephone respondents 
answered “yes” the question, “Have you 
heard any unusual experience with wind- 
shields Seattle recently?” The remainder, 
7.4 per cent (69 persons), had not heard 
the windshield situation. This points 
the existence the urban community 
small core persons who somehow remain 
unaware public events despite exten- 
sive and prominent mass media coverage. 
Compared with the knowers, these non- 
knowers included fewer car owners, more 
females, more elderly people, and more 
people with relatively little education. Thus, 
per cent the non-knowers had car, 
against per cent the knowers; 
per cent against per cent were females; 
per cent against per cent were over 
years age, and per cent the non- 
knowers compared per cent the 
knowers were without high school diploma. 


PATTERN INITIAL DIFFUSION THE NEWS 


discover how news the pitting epi- 
demic became diffused, interviewers asked: 
“How did this windshield situation Seattle 
first come your attention?” The answers 
this question were classified into five 
media categories, indicated Table 

The report channel usage suggests that 
the early stages the epidemic cannot 
characterized one dominated word- 
of-mouth transmission highly charged 
rumor situation. The tabulation indicates 


rather that the more formal instruments 
mass communication had 
direct responsibility bringing the pitting 
phenomenon the attention public: 
three out four our respondents claimed 
they heard the news first over some channel 
mass communication. 

This finding the relative role mass 
media and interpersonal communication 
consistent with the results study made 
year earlier Seattle regarding the diffu- 
sion the news concerning the death 
prominent national political Con- 


News 


News Source Per cent Naming Source 
Newspapers 
Interpersonal 
Radio 
Television 
Direct experience 
Total per cent 100 


trary the findings the latter study, 
however, the present results show newspapers 
rather than radio the dominant medium 
the initial source information. What fac- 
tors might have contributed the differ- 
ential prominence radio and newspapers 
the two studies? First, during the wind- 
shield event two daily newspapers were being 
published the city, while the time 
the story concerning the political figure only 
one paper was published due strike 
involving the second paper. Perhaps 
greater significance are differences the 
timing and the content the The 
windshield news was local, had built over 
longer period time, and involved more 
complex content, whereas the information 
about the Senator’s death was single item 
relayed over the radio three hours before 
could appear the first edition the 
Seattle newspaper. While radio generally 
considered the most adaptable and efficient 
mass medium for rapid coverage the news, 
the windshield situation suggests that for 
certain kinds information, the newspapers, 
without benefit head-start, are able 


Larsen and Richard Hill, “Mass 
Media and Interpersonal Communication the 
Diffusion News Event,” American Sociological 
Review, (August, 1954), pp. 


far outdistance other media giving 
public its first remembered contact with the 
news. 

closer look the initial pattern 
diffusion shows the role the newspaper 
was about the same for men for women 
(52 versus per cent); that women were 
more apt than men learn the news via 
the radio (21 versus per cent) and 
vision versus per cent); and that men 
claimed have directly observed damage 
more frequently than women versus 
per cent) and also heard the news first via 
interpersonal channels more frequently than 
women (21 versus per cent). 

When these distinctions are qualified 
three levels educational attainment 
find that men with college education learned 
the news first through newspapers sig- 
nificantly greater extent (60 per cent) than 
did any other educational sub-group either 
sex (P<.05 for all that 
women the lowest level education heard 
the news first television significantly 
greater extent (15 per cent) than did any 
other sub-group; that interpersonal com- 
munication did not vary significantly within 
either sex education; and that men 
the lowest educational level claimed direct 
experience with pitting significantly more 
often than any other group (12 per cent). 
This latter fact may reflect more personal 
interest taken cars men than 
women, either for occupational reasons 
conformance with the culture the male 
sex role. may also speculate that the 
activities this latter group persons, 
along with the performance the mass 
media, were important building the 
early stages the epidemic. Having heard 
the morning April 14th that town 
miles north had been “peppered,” and 
that same afternoon that the naval sta- 
tion miles from the city had been hit, 
men relatively low educational attain- 
ment, particularly bus truck drivers and 
parking lot filling station attendants, may 
have been looking for pits the night 
April 14th. may hypothesized that 
such men were especially susceptible 
belief pitting, motivated relay the story 
others, and good position so. 


Throughout this paper “significant” refers only 
differences beyond the .05 level confidence. 
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DEFINING THE SITUATION: PATTERNS 
BELIEF 


Definition the windshield pitting situa- 
tion presents case public response 
highly contradictory news stimuli. For about 
three weeks prior April 15, the police 
communities north Seattle were princi- 
pally responsible for defining the situation— 
mainly terms vandalism. police were 
unable discover evidence vandalism, 
however, the news emphasis changed the 
theme “mystery”: Life magazine talked 
“ghostly little pellets” its report from 
city north Seattle April 12; the 
Seattle Times referred “elusive B-B 
snipers” the evening April 13. When 
the flood telephone calls came the 
Seattle police between the evenings the 
14th and 15th April, the situation clearly 
called for redefinition. News media gave 
widest publicity the redefinition supplied 
the mayor Seattle who declared, “The 
damage windshields longer police 
matter,” and went refer the Eni- 
wetok H-bomb tests possible cause. 

Concurrently newspapers began quote 
physical scientists, engineers, and automo- 
bile glass “experts,” well police, 
the nature and the origin the pitting. 
Content analysis the statements made 
these various defining agents shows that 
the physical scientists, all from the Uni- 
versity Washington, gave about equal 
emphasis ordinary road damage, hys- 
teria, and air pollution from industrial 
waste. Engineers, mostly from Boeing Air- 
craft, without exception propounded some 
physical cause for the unusual pitting ac- 
tivity; included among these were super- 
charged particles from the H-bomb explo- 
sion, shifting the earth’s magnetic field, 
and extremely high frequency electronic 
waves from giant new radio transmitter 
located near Seattle. Automobile experts 
divided their opinion between atomic ash 
and vandalism. The police, subsequent 
April 15, gave the widest and most contra- 
dictory array causes: atomic ash; air pol- 
lution from industrial waste; atmospheric 
conditions (unspecified); chemical agent 
uncertain origin; ordinary road damage; 
hysteria; something other than ordinary road 
damage; and, most frequently, vandalism. 
Under these circumstances, what beliefs 
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did our sample telephone subscribers 
hold? asked the question, “What 
you think caused referring 
whatever the respondents said they had 
heard was happening windshields. Re- 
sponses yielded the following categories: 
Believers, Undecided, Skeptics, and Re- 
fusals, distributed indicated Table 


Taste CLASSIFICATION RESPONDENTS THEIR 
THE CAUSE THE SITUATION 


Classification Response Cent 
Believers: Unusual damage caused 
unusual physical agent 450 


Undecided: Had heard many ex- 
planations but, even after probing, 
were unwilling suggest one most 
likely cause 227 
Skeptics: Dubious anything 
other than people noting ordinary 
road damage 187 
Refusals: Would not respond 


even consider this particular ques- 
tion 


Totals 886 100 
non-knowers and knowers for whom some 
background data (age, sex, etc.) are missing are 
not included this table. 
Includes respondents (3.7 per cent total 
who gave only “negative “not 
vandalism”—as explanation pitting. 


Four days after the peak presentation 
the windshield news the press, the ma- 
jority the respondents our sample 
were Believers. That is, they were positive 
their contention that there had been 
unusual pitting activity and that this had 
been caused some unusual physical agent. 
The single explanation most frequently 
mentioned was the H-bomb. Approximately 
one three (31 per cent) the Believers 
attributed windshield pitting the after- 
effects thermonuclear explosions that had 
taken place earlier the Pacific testing 
grounds. Other explanations offered the 
Believers included vandalism, cosmic rays, 
chemicals, and meteorites. 

What were the characteristics the per- 
sons classified Believers, Undecided, 
Skeptics, and Refusals? The four groups 
did not differ significantly age distribu- 
tion, but were distinguished some sig- 
nificant differences automobile ownership, 
sex, and education. 
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Automobile ownership was significantly 
higher among the “Skeptics” than any 
other group: per cent ownership versus 
84, 84, and per cent. This fact would 
seem dispose the possibility that the 
skepticism expressed denying any “un- 
usual” windsheld activity might stem from 
the lack possible personal involvement 
the threat situation. 

The sex distribution the respondents 
the four categories reported Table 
Men and women were about equally apt 
“Believers” and about equally apt 
refuse answers the questions concerning 
cause the pitting phenomenon. Men were 
significantly more skeptical than women, 
however, while there was greater but not 
significant proportion women 
“Undecided” category than men. 


Causal Category Male Female 
(Per cent) 
Believers 
Undecided 
Skeptics 
Refusals 
Total per cent 100 100 


(N=412) 


The effects education sex the 
presumed causes pitting were also deter- 
mined. When three levels education (less 
than high school graduate, high school gradu- 
ate, some college) are introduced into the 
analysis, there fairly consistent reduc- 
tion the proportion “Undecided” and 
“Refusals” both sexes, with increase 
education suggesting greater degree 
opinion structuring. There was also con- 
sistent increase skepticism among both 
sexes with increase education. The 
change was particularly marked among men, 
only 10.2 per cent whom the lowest 
level education were Skeptics while 34.3 
per cent the men the highest level 
education were this category. The corre- 
sponding range for women from 11.5 
16.4 per cent. 

contrasting trend develops between men 
and women “Believers” when education 
considered. With increasing education, the 
proportion male “Believers” decreases but 
the proportion female “Believers” in- 
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creases. Thus, 59.3 per cent the males 
the lowest level education, 48.0 per 
cent the middle level, and 40.7 per cent 
the college level are “Believers.” The 
corresponding figures for the females are 
49.2, 53.3, and 54.8 per cent. 

What conclusions these trends indi- 
cate concerning susceptibility mass illu- 
sion? The results are not entirely consistent 
with the findings two widely quoted 
studies mass hysteria and illusion, “The 
Phantom Anesthetist and 
“The Invasion from These studies 
relate belief collective delusions indi- 
vidual psychological factor, suggestibility; 
and suggestibility turn low educational 
level. The Mattoon research draws addi- 
tional inference, that women are more sug- 
gestible than the present instance, 
have seen that, while there was higher 
proportion “Skeptics” among men, there 
was significant difference between the 
proportions men and women who believed 
the occurrence unusual windshield 
pitting; moreover, terms “Believers,” 
the single most “suggestible” group among 
our respondents consisted men low 
educational level. Finally, education ap- 
pears function quite differently for men 
and women insofar their susceptibility 
collective delusion concerned. The con- 
comitant increasing educational level 
among women was simple decrease the 
number “Undecided,” with consequent 
increase the positively structured but con- 
tradictory categories and 
“Skeptic.” The concomitant increasing 
educational level among men, the other 
hand, was reduction both the “Unde- 
cided” and the “Believer” categories, increas- 
ing thereby only the number “Skeptics.” 
These facts suggest that the operation sex 
role and formal education susceptibility 
collective delusion more complex than 
has been hitherto suspected. 


EXTINCTION INTEREST THE WIND- 
SHIELD PITTING EPIDEMIC 


Why did interest the windshield pitting 
epidemic decline, and decline rapidly, 


Johnson, op. cit. 
Cantril, op. cit. 
Johnson, cit., 217. 


after the peak the pitting news April 
15? What implications does this decline sug- 
gest for the disappearance mass delusions 
generally? 

Johnson, the Mattoon study cited 
above, draws three conclusions about the 
extinction interest mass delusions. Re- 
ferring the mushrooming concern over the 
“phantom anesthetist,” writes that “such 
acute outbursts are necessarily self-limit- 
ing.” The reason given for the self-limiting 
nature that “the bizarre details which cap- 
tured the public imagination the beginning 
the episode became rather ridiculous 
when studied more leisurely.” Finally, John- 
son claims that the critical attitude induced 
reflection increases and spreads; con- 
sequence “it proper say that the wave 
suggestibility Mattoon left wave 
contrasuggestibility its wake.” Accord- 
ing this view, extinction interest mass 
delusions rationalistically tied more 
accurate perception reality which eventu- 
ates ultimately wave contrasuggesti- 
bility. 

Contrary Johnson’s conclusions, the 
present study suggests that “acute out- 
bursts” mass delusion are not necessarily 
self-limiting. Interest and belief phe- 
nomenon for which scientific basis can 
found may well persist for periods time 
even culture presumably committed 
science the ultimate test reality. Resi- 
dents the area north Seattle maintained 
high level interest the mystery wind- 
shield pitting for almost month before the 
pitting reached Seattle. Similarly, sightings 
“flying saucers” are reported frequently 
enough require continuing agency for 
their investigation the Air 

Why then did concern over windshield 
pitting Seattle decrease markedly only 
four days after the peak outburst interest 
expressed the press and the telephone 
calls the police? The explanation does not 
seem lie correction the delusion 


218. 

219. 

For account “flying saucer” research car- 
ried the Air Force “Project Blue Book,” see 
Ruppelt, The Report Unidentified Flying 
Objects, Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1956. 
See also Siegfried Mandel, “The Latest the 
Flying Saucer,” The Saturday Review, (Febru- 
ary 25, 1956), pp. and 29. 
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scientifically more accurate reality percep- 
tion, for, have shown, April 19, 
majority our respondents still believed 
that some physical agency had caused wide- 
spread damage windshields Seattle; 
only per cent, the committed 
themselves the conclusion that the whole 
episode was based illusion. These facts 
not support the connection between in- 
terest and belief postulated Johnson; 
for they show that interest mass delusion 
may very well decline, while the 
delusion persists. 

alternative hypothesis, suggest 
that two considerations may have accounted 
for the precipitous decline interest 
the press and the public the Seattle 
pitting episode. The first that the pitting 
became assimilated cause itself re- 
garded highly transient episodic: the 
hydrogen bomb tests Eniwetok earlier 
March. such context became meaning- 
ful for people think that the pitting might 
occurred the space few hours 
minutes April rather than over longer 
period time. 

The second consideration that the per- 
ception windshield pitting, and the magi- 
cal activities associated with this perception, 
succeeded bringing focus and re- 
ducing diffuse anxieties that may have served 
heighten susceptibility the delusion 
the first place. The widespread association 
windshield pitting with the H-bomb explo- 
sions points again these possible sources 
the anxiety. During March and April, 
Seattle papers carried intermittent reports 
the tests and the fall-out, hinting darkly 
doom and disaster, illustrated the fol- 
lowing headlines: 

H-Bomb Victims Face Death: Doctor 

Reports Fishermen.” 

“Witness Says: Hydrogen Test Out 

Control.” 


“Disaster Plan Result H-Bomb Study.” 

“AEC Discloses Blast Amid Mounting 
Concern.” 

“Atomic Scare Ties Japan Fishing 
Fleet.” 


The windshield pitting epidemic may have 
relieved diffuse anxieties built this 
situation three ways. First, focused 
these anxieties narrower area experi- 
ence, automobile windshields. Phenomena 
that had long passed unnoticed the 
periphery awareness—cenospheres, 
small sooty particles collecting cars; 
nicks and pits windshields—now became 
charged with new significance. Second, the 
pitting epidemic may have loosened the ten- 
sions growing out fixation inevitable 
blow: something was bound hap- 
pen result the H-bomb tests— 
windshizlds became pitted—it’s happened 
—now that threat over. Third, the magical 
practices which accompanied the epidemic— 
for example, calling the police, appealing 
the Governor and President for help, cover- 
ing windshields and cleaning them—all these 
activities served give people the sense 
that they were “doing something” about the 
danger that 

Extinction the windshield pitting epi- 
demic, following this interpretation, occurred 
not because wave contrasuggestibility, 
but rather because the pitting, new, 
non-institutionalized anxiety-provoking situ- 
ation, was given symbolic recognition and 
magical control. the extent that this type 
hypothesis supported further re- 
search, follows that correct mass delu- 
sions one should not wait confidently for 
wave contrasuggestion gather force. 
Nor does subsiding public concern with 
delusion indicate rejection favor 
reality. Reality itself will given 
magical definition long the anxieties 
that the magic symbolizes are not cannot 
dealt with through rational control. 


JOINT DECISION-MAKING FARM FAMILIES 
FUNCTION STATUS AND 


WILKENING 


The University Wisconsin 


one applied and the other theoretical. 

cooperative extension work agriculture 
and home economics, variously called “farm 
and home development” and the “farm and 
home unit approach,” that effective work 
assisting families make the best use 
their resources requires the involvement 
both husband and wife. Stated another 
way, the attainment both farm and family 
goals requires joint discussion and consensus 
the part husband and wife. From 
theoretical point view this paper utilizes 
the concepts status and role explain 
the extent joint involvement husband 
and wife under varying conditions size 
farm business, indebtedness, and level 
living. 

Students the family have attempted 
show how participation decision-making 
function cultural values and social 
The general notion that the 


paper has arisen from two interests, 


session the Rural Sociological Society and the 
American Sociological Society, Washington, C., 
August, 1957. Data for the paper were obtained 
and home development extension program for 
young farm families supported the Cooperative 
Extension Service Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics and the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The Numerical Analysis Laboratory 
provided assistance computations for the study. 
Nancy Wood, Project Assistant, assisted the 
techniques analysis. 

James Brown, The Farm Family Ken- 
tucky Mountain Neighborhood, Lexington: Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 587, 
1952, 32; Carle Zimmerman, Family and 
Civilisation, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947, 
Chapter Oeser and Emery, Social 
Structure and Personality Rural Community, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954, Chapter 
Eleanor Godfrey, Construction Family Types 
and Their Empirical Validation,” doctoral disserta- 
tion, Harvard University, 1950; and Marion Levy, 
The Family Revolution Modern China, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. 


wife’s participation major decisions con- 
cerning the family associated with the 
extent patriarchalism the family and 
the status the wife. With greater em- 
phasis upon democratic values and with 
increased education and social contacts 
the wife, her status the family becomes 
more comparable with that the husband. 

Based upon this reasoning one would ex- 
pect husband-dominated decision-making 
negatively associated with the adoption 
technological changes the farm and 
the home. significant associations were 
found between husband-dominated decisions 
and adoption improved farm practices, 
however, study among farm owners 
the other hand, Hill and 
associates show that communication between 
husband and wife affected the wife’s 
feeling respect for the husband and 
her modesty, and that the extent com- 
munication positively associated with the 
acceptance birth control measures among 
Puerto Rican 

Due the inconsistencies empirical 
findings with the implications certain 
theoretical notions, two alternative hypoth- 
eses were tested. Stated form these 
are: 

Hypothesis Joint hus- 
band and wife major decisions not asso- 
ciated with the social status the wife 
indicated educational level and formal 
social participation. 

Hypothesis The greater the degree 


Wilkening, “Changes Farming Re- 
lated Familism, Family Decision-Making and 
Family Integration,” American Sociological Review, 
(February, 1954), pp. 29-37, and Adoption 
Improved Farm Practices Related Family 
Factors, Madison: Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 183, 1953, Appendix Table 

Reuben Hill, Kurt Back and Mayone Stycos, 
“Intra-family Communication and Fertility Plan- 
ning Puerto Rico,” Rural Sociology, (Sept.- 
Dec., 1955), pp. 258-271. 
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the farm enterprise, the 
less joint involvement husband and wife 
major farm and home decisions. 

The first hypothesis based upon the 
assumption that with increased status the 
wife the greater her feeling equality with 
the husband, and, consequently, her involve- 
ment major decisions. The second hy- 
pothesis assumes that, the farm enterprise 
becomes more commercialized indicated 
gross income, the more the roles farm 
operator and “householder” are separated. 
The wife involved less farm work and 
decisions and the husband involved less 
the material aspects the 
The tendency for less involvement the 
husband home matters keeping with 
the greater separation family and farm 
institutions. should noted, however, 
that the two hypotheses are somewhat 
conflict. Greater commercialization the 
farm associated with higher social status 
the wife (as well the whole family) 
which, the first hypothesis were true, would 
tend operate opposite directions upon 
joint involvement major decisions. 

The second hypothesis based upon the 
assumption that joint involvement related 
variations role rather than status 
the wife. The role the wife per- 
tains her involvement major decisions 
varies with the size and commercialization 
the farm business. Under conditions 
high degree self-sufficiency the roles 
farm operator, family head, and household 
operator are closely interrelated. With com- 
mercialization the farm and greater de- 
pendence upon machinery, institutional 
credit and hired labor, the separation the 
roles farm operator and household op- 
erator are likely more distinct with 
less joint involvement. 


THE SAMPLE AND INSTRUMENTS USED 


The analysis based upon data obtained 
personal interviews 614 farm operators 
and their wives, randomly chosen from six 


Straus finds that wives tend 
involved less certain major decisions among suc- 
cessful settlers the Columbia River basin than 
unsuccessful settlers (Bulletin manuscript, “Match- 
ing Farms and Families the Columbia Basin 
Project,” Washington State College, Pullman, 
Washington). 
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Wisconsin counties. Only married operators 
who had started farming within ten years 
the time the study, who were under 
forty-five years age, and who had made 
most their income from farming 1953 
were interviewed. 

Joint involvement husband and wife 
major decisions based upon the wife’s 
response five areas frequently involving 
management decisions: “What crops 
plant, when and where,” “buying machin- 
ery,” “changes made the farm,” 
“buying appliances for the house,” and 
“changes made the home.” Responses 
each were scored “2” follows: 
there was discussion, “1” they 
discussed but one the other decided, and 
“2” they discussed and decided jointly 
about what do. While the types re- 
sponses did not lend themselves Guttman 
scaling, there significant intercorrelation 
among all the items except items one and 
five determined the chi square test. 

the basis this scoring device, five 
categories joint involvement husband 
and wife yield the following percentage 
distribution: 


Very high (9-10) 13.9% 
High (7-8) 29.2% 
Medium (6) 19.8% 
Low (5) 14.8% 
Very low (0-4) 22.3% 


The “low” and “very low” categories are 
also referred “individual involvement” 
that the husband the wife decides 
most matters without discussion consensus. 


RESULTS 


order test the first hypothesis, joint 
involvement was divided into “high” and 
“medium” and “low” joint involvement. 
The wife’s education and her formal par- 
ticipation were also dichotomized shown 
the footnote Table Application 
the chi square test reveals evidence 
association between education the wife 
and degree joint involvement beyond that 
which could occur chance more than 
five times hundred, and the direction 
the association contrary that hy- 
pothesized. The wife’s formal participation, 
however, associated positively sig- 
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nificant Those participating parent- 
teachers associations similar groups, regu- 
larly, are more likely have discussed and 
decided about major decisions together than 


those participating such associations. 


the basis these findings, might 
concluded that involvement the wife 
major decisions associated with the accept- 
ance middle-class norms and desire for 
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general, there low joint, individual, 
involvement for the low income group, high 
joint involvement for the middle income 
group, and individual involvement for the 
high income group, indicating nonlinear 
association. Before attempting explain 
this nonlinear relationship between husband- 
wife involvement decisions and size farm 
business, the association involvement with 


Dectsions SELECTED Factors 


Coefficient 

Chi Probability Contingency 

Selected Factors Square Level (Corrected) 
School grade 2.76 P<.10 
Wife’s participation PTA Mothers Club 9.58 +.20 

Gross farm 25.45 P<.001 nonlinear 
Amount indebtedness 14.20 P<.001 +.24 
Level living 13.12 P<.001 +.23 


Less than grades; grades and over. 

Wife’s participation Parent Teachers Association Mothers Club. Excludes cases with children. 

Less than $6,000; 6,000 8,999; 9,000 and over. 

Less than $4,000; 4,000 and over. 

Possessed less than per cent the material household items; possessed per cent more; (1) 
persons per room, .74 less; (2) closet all bedrooms; (3) separate storage for work clothes; (4) 
pile rug carpet living room; (5) water piped into house; (6) kitchen sink; (7) flush toilet; (8) hot 
water kitchen; (9) gas range; (10) central heating; (11) home freezer; (12) pressure sauce- 
pan; (13) 1951 auto later; (14) radio; (15) television; (16) phonograph; (17) telephone; (18) 
daily newspaper; (19) weekly newspaper; (20) least one magazine for women. 

for number cells; see McCormick, Elementary Social Statistics, New York: 


McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1941, pp. 


social enhancement indicated partici- 
pation socio-educational associations, but 
not associated with the wife’s status based 
upon background characteristics such 
education. 

Gross cash farm income, broken down into 
three categories less than 6,000 dollars, 
6,000 8,999 dollars, and 9,000 dollars 
and over, the measure degree com- 
mercialization chosen the most appro- 
priate for testing the second hypothesis. 
While the chi square test indicates that more 
than sampling error involved the cross- 
tabulation, inspection the tabulation re- 
veals only partial support the hypothesis. 


and mothers clubs the best measure wife’s 
social participation available. These findings are 
supported when participation both husband and 
wife outside church and farm organizations 
related joint involvement husband and wife. 
This measure social participation significant 
the .001 level only for the highest income group with 


two other material items, indebtedness and 
level living should examined. 

indebtedness positively asso- 
ciated with joint decision-making husband 
and wife. Those with 4,000 dollars more 
debt were more likely discuss and de- 
cide major decisions together than those 
with less indebtedness. 

Level living measured material 
household items joint product class- 
related social norms and economic resources. 
the extent that reflects “social” status, 
one would expect positive association with 
joint decision-making and the extent that 
reflects “economic” resources, with sepa- 
ration husband and wife roles, negative 
association. Level living associated 
with joint husband and wife involvement 
the direction expected the basis its 
reflection the economic resources the 
family. Thus, with low level living there 
joint involvement and with high level 
living there tends individual decision- 
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Mayor 


Gross Farm Income, 1953 


Degree Less than $6,000 $6,900 $8,999 $9,000 and over Total 

Involvement No. No. No. No. 
High 39.3 50.0 38.2 247 42.4 
Medium 43.3 31.4 27.7 203 
Low 17.4 18.6 34.1 132 22.7 
Total 224 100.0 188 100.0 170 100.0 582 100.0 


making. Closer inspection the data, how- 
ever, shows that among those with extremely 
high level living there more than the 
expected number cases who decide things 
jointly well individually. 

Because the opposing influences so- 
cial and economic factors upon joint involve- 
ment, controlled analysis employed. The 
summary the chi square tests associa- 
tion with gross income controlled presented 
Table With gross farm income con- 
trolled four-category breakdown, there 
joint involvement husband and wife with 
the wife’s education. This supports the find- 
ings the uncontrolled tabulation. 

Controlling gross farm income, moreover, 


eliminates some the association between 
the measure formal social participation 
the wife and joint involvement husband 
and wife decision-making. The association 
the two variables significant (at the .02 
level) only for the two highest income cate- 
gories with contingency coefficients +-.33 
and Participation socio-educational 
associations positively associated with 
joint involvement. 

Controlling gross farm income substanti- 
ates instead eliminates the association 
joint decision-making with indebtedness and 
level living. shown Table the 
positive relationship joint involvement 
with indebtedness decreases with gross farm 
income. The corrected coefficient contin- 


Coefficient 
Selected Factors Probability Contingency 
Gross Farm Income Chi Square df. Level 
Wife’s education: 
Less than $5,000 2.80 P<.50 nonlinear 
$5,000 6,999 5.98 P<.20 nonlinear 
7,000 8,999 1.87 P<.70 negative 
9,000 and over 1.48 P<.70 nonlinear 
Wife’s participation PTA Mothers Club: 
Less than $5,000 3.31 P<.10 
7,000 8,999 5.57 P<.02 
9,000 and over 5.94 
Indebtedness: 
Less than $6,000 5.58 P<.02 +.25 
$6,000 8,999 4.17 P<.05 +.23 
9,000 and over 2.37 P<.20 +.18 
Level living: 
Less than $6,000 3.81 P<.10 —.20 
$6,000 8,999 4.33 P<.05 —.24 
9,000 and over 5.02 P<.05 —.27 


*See footnote Table 
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gency ranges from for those with “low” 
gross income +.18 for those with “high” 
gross farm income. other words, gross 
income increases, indebtedness has less ef- 
fect upon the extent husband-wife sharing 
decision-making. 

With respeci level living, the oppo- 
site trend noted the extent associa- 
tion with joint decision-making from “low” 
“high” income levels. The coefficient 
contingency ranges from —.20 for the “low” 
income level —.27 for the “high” income 
level. This means that level income 
increases, there somewhat greater tend- 
ency for high level living associated 
with individual rather than joint decision- 
making. 

DISCUSSION 

The hypothesis that the wife’s status 
positively associated with her involvement 
major decisions not supported except 
under specific conditions. Joint involvement 
husband and wife major decisions oc- 
curs for those with high formal social par- 
ticipation only among those relatively 
high income levels. This may explained 
social status. 

There more support for the second 
hypothesis that joint involvement hus- 
band and wife declines with degree 
commercialization the farm enterprise. 
However, the finding that there low in- 
volvement among the “low” income group, 
high involvement all income levels for 
those debt and negative association 
with level living suggests the need for 
further refinement the hypothesis. Since 
there indication that goals well 
present means are involved, appears that 
more meaningful hypothesis one stated 
terms the perceptions husband and 
wife. 

The hypothesis this: joint decision- 
making husband and wife function 
the extent which farm and family deci- 
sions are viewed having joint consequences 
for both farm and home. other words, 
when decisions pertaining the expendi- 
ture major sums money other family 
resources are viewed either husband 
wife having consequences for the farm, 
for which the husband primarily re- 


sponsible, for the home, for which the 
wife primarily responsible, there will 
attempt arrive some consensus con- 
cerning decisions which affect both. The 
relatively low association with education 
the wife well with such other factors 
her religious and ethnic background (as 
determined preliminary analysis) easily 
explained the light the restated hy- 
pothesis. Only formal social participation 
which reflects social aspirations and involve- 
ment current community affairs appears 
have some positive association with the 
wife’s involvement major decisions. 

Indebtedness indication that family 
resources must extended order ob- 
tain either needed farm household ma- 
terials equipment. either case decisions 
pertaining expenditures are more crucial, 
particularly for the family with small 
medium gross receipts. When gross receipts 
are larger, not likely that the in- 
debtedness will restrict home expenditures. 
The findings are keeping with this 
inference. 

The negative association between level 
living and joint decision-making may seem 
less plausibly explained the restated hy- 
pothesis. Perhaps decisions pertaining the 
farm are less concern the wife when 
most conveniences are But the 
fact that this relationship more pronounced 
for the high income levels than for the low 
suggests another explanation. With higher 
economic status the wife’s role does not in- 
clude assistance with farm operations and 
hence little involvement farm deci- 
sions. Hired rather than family labor fills 
the busy season and the wife finds herself 
occupied more with social and nonfarm 
affairs. 

general, the evidence presented here in- 
dicates that the roles husband and wife 
decision-making for this sample young 
farm families are determined more their 
perceived needs farm and household than 
culturally determined patterns. These 
perceived needs vary, the first place, with 


This suggested Wilson Longmore and 
Carl Taylor, “Elasticities Expenditures for 
Farm Family Life, Farm Production and Savings, 
United States, 1946,” Journal Farm Economics, 
(February, 1951), pp. 1-19. 
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the level economic resources the family 
which, turn, are associated with the size 
the farm business and degree com- 
mercialization. Secondly, the needs vary with 
the level aspiration farm operator and 
housewife. Viewed this manner, the ex- 
tent involvement husband and wife 
major decisions likely change over time 
well between families depending upon 
the extent which those decisions are 
viewed having consequences for the satis- 
factions their goals and aspirations. 

corollary problem the extent which 
joint involvement major farm and home 
decisions matter husband and wife 
assuming the complementary roles farm 
operator and household operator, the 
wife assuming the role farm operator 
and husband that householder, con- 
tributing the farm-household institutional 
complex. The comments the interviewees 
suggests that both situations occur, and that 
frequently difficult for them decide 
whether decisions should favor the farm 
household. For example, reported 
previous study, more wives than husbands 
favored the farm items response cer- 
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tain questions pertaining the purchase 
farm versus household 

Further study needed determine 
what joint involvement decisions means 
and how the decisions made reflect the roles 
performed assumed the part the 
participants. Data are needed the per- 
ceptual framework within which the deci- 
sions are made order tie decision- 
making studies into role theory applied 
the institutions the farm and the 
family. This needs supported data 
the activities and functions performed 
both husband and wife, showing how 
role perceptions are related behavior 
well goals and the means for attain- 
ing them. Nevertheless, the results this 
study suggest that the involvement hus- 
band and wife decisions pertaining 
family and farm product the goals 
and means for attaining those goals, which 
may change over time, well institu- 
tionalized definitions husband and wife 
roles. 

TSee also, Wilkening, Adoption Improved 


Farm Practices Related Family Factors, op. 
cit., Appendix Table 
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RESEARCH REPORTS AND NOTES 


CENSUS TRACT VARIATION URBAN 
RESEARCH 


Masry 


Department Preventive Medicine 
State University New York 
College Medicine 


Human ecologists have been long interested 
the use census tracts means de- 
lineating the spatial and social characteristics 
different areas within the recent years, 
there has been considerable discussion the 
utility and logic attempts relate individual 
qualities census tract The use 
census tract information classify individuals 
whose street address known has been sharply 
criticized Robinson and among 
others. Indeed, the ecological processes involved 
urban growth suggest that differentiation, en- 
croachment, and shifting patterns land use 
lead one expect heterogeneity some parts 
the city. Furthermore, there may artifact 
heterogeneity that the determination 


This paper based, part, upon paper read 
the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Meeting the 
Meeting the Eastern Sociological Society, New 
York, April 1955. This project was completed 
connection with research undertaken during Post- 
doctoral Research Fellowship sponsored the Na- 
tional Institute Mental Health. 

1M. Davie, “The Pattern Urban Growth,” 
Murdock (ed.), Studies the Science So- 
ciety, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937; 
Schmid, Social Trends Seattle, Seattle: Uni- 
versity Washington Press, 1944; Shevky and 
Williams, The Social Areas Los Angeles, 
Berkeley: University California Press, 1949; and 
Shevky and Bell, Social Area Analysis, Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1955. 

2Cf. Robinson, “Ecological Correlations 
and the Behavior Individuals,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (June, 1950), pp. 351-357; 
Menzel, “Comment Robinson’s ‘Ecological Cor- 
relations and the Behavior Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, (October, 1950), 674; 
Myers, “Note the Homogeneity Census 
Tracts: Methodological Problem Urban Eco- 
logical Research,” Social Forces, (May, 1954), 
pp. 364-366. 

Robinson, cit. and Myers, op. cit. 
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census tract boundaries may involve considera- 
tions which are variance with the goals 
social 

Part the controversy concerning the rela- 
tionship between individuals and area character- 
istics may lie differences research goals. 
interest special population with one 
defined characteristic common, like law vio- 
lations divorced parents, may quite dif- 
ferent from the human ecologist’s interest 
the structure and dynamics social and spatial 
contiguity. The student crime, for example, 
interested the relationship between indi- 
vidual acts and the social features which char- 
acterize the person’s environment and life ex- 
perience. This relationship certainly factor 
taken into account. could assumed 
that census tracts are relatively homogeneous, 
then could further assumed that those 
living within given census tract are adequately 
represented such indexes educational and 
occupational levels, and monthly contract rent. 

Except for very provocative note 
and discussion occupational hetero- 
geneity Duncan and there has not 
been systematic analysis census tract vari- 
ation which the fact variation itself 
treated variable ecological correlations. 
The need for better understanding census 
tract variation given further impetus the 
Shevky-Williams-Bell who use census 
tracts basis for describing the social areas 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, and 


New Haven, for example, the 1950 revised 
census tract system resulted from committee con- 
sisting representatives from health agencies, wel- 
fare, education, business and city government. The 
new census boundaries were improvement over 
the use wards 1940, but Myers has shown that 
the compromise goals and interests creates dis- 
crepancies between the “natural areas” described 
Myers and Davie and the description “census 
tract areas” the basis census data. See Myers, 
op. cit. 

Ibid. 

Duncan and Duncan, “Residential Dis- 
tribution and Occupational Stratification,” Ameri- 
can Journal Sociology, (March, 1955), pp. 
493-503. 

and Williams, op. cit. and Shevky and 
Bell, op. cit. 
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Schmid,* who also gives attention the prob- 
lem his study Seattle. describes 
the heterogeneity census tract areas but not 
the individual census tracts. 

The purposes this paper may enumerated 
follows: first, examine the extent census 
tract variation for three characteristics which 
have been used three-factor index social 
rank (rent, education and occupation); second, 
examine the degree association between 
variability and each the three social rank 
factors; and third, examine the extent 
which census tract variation generalized 
(characteristic all three indexes) spe- 
cialized (characteristic only one index). 
addition emphasizing variability factor 
ecological analysis, the achievement these 
purposes has implications for those who use 
census tracts classify individuals their 
home street address. individual census tracts 
are quite heterogeneous, could not assumed 
that such indexes educational and occupa- 
tional levels and monthly contract rent ade- 
quately describe the occupants particular 
home census tract. 


METHODOLOGY 


This study confined the New Haven 
area and the data are derived from the Bureau 
the Census tract The census tract 
containing Yale University omitted from the 
tabulations, since per cent the inhabitants 
are students. This concern with relatively 
small urban community whose 165,000 indi- 
viduals are divided census tracts con- 
stitutes definite limite this study. 

New Haven’s census were rank-ordered 
according three commonly accepted indexes 
social rank. Occupational level defined 
the proportion craftsmen, operatives and 
laborers per 1,000 employed persons; this 
inversely related social rank. Educational 
level defined the proportion persons 
years age and over who have completed 
eighth grade education less; this in- 
versely related social rank. Rental level 
defined the average monthly contract rent 
and directly related social rank. Conse- 


Cf. Schmid, cit., pp. see also 
Gillin, and Dedrick, The Madi- 
son Community, Madison: University Wisconsin 
Press, 1934, pp. 212-214. 

Tryon, Identification Social Areas 
Cluster Analysis, Berkeley: University Cali- 
fornia Press, 1955, pp. 73-74, 79-80. 

Population: 1950, Vol. III, Census Tract Statistics, 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1952, Chapter 35. 
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quently, rank order “one” interpreted 
meaning that this census tract has the lowest 
proportion craftsmen, operatives and labor- 
ers; the lowest proportion those who have 
completed eighth grade education less; 
and the average monthly contract rent. 

The problem statistically determining vari- 
ation census tracts particularly vexing 
one because the manner which the census 
tabulations are published. The working solution 
this paper should regarded tenta- 
tive preliminary pending more satisfactory 
approach, should one devised. Since pur- 
pose this paper compare census tract 
variation for all three indexes, relative rather 
than absolute measure dispersion used. 

The most common relative measure dis- 
person the coefficient variation developed 
Pearson. This involves dividing the standard 
deviation the arithmetic mean and transform- 
ing the quotient into percentage form. Although 
this measure makes possible more powerful 
statistics where higher computations are con- 
cerned, the investigator feels that intra-census 
tract data not appropriately lend themselves 
the determination tract means and stand- 
ard deviations. There are three reasons for this: 
first, the published intra-tract distributions 
both occupational and educational levels con- 
tain class intervals that are too few, too broad, 
and unequal size; second, the frequency dis- 
tribution occupational level contains unequal 
distances between class intervals; and third, 
many the individual tract distributions 
occupational, educational, and rental levels are 
very markedly skewed. Furthermore, there 
valid reason for assuming that each census 
tract characterized normal distribution. 

Because these crudities and limitations 
the published census tract data, the coefficient 
dispersion adopted here based quartiles: 


This measure thought most appropriate 
because can applied all census tracts 
whereas the above limitations make application 
the Pearsonian coefficient variation inap- 
propriate. For the same reasons, coefficient 
variation based the average deviation and 
the arithmetic mean (or median) not used. 

Since this coefficient dispersion requires 
the computation quartiles, necessary 
work with the census tabulations the follow- 
ing manner. First, the determination educa- 
tional quartiles requires interpolation the fol- 
lowing categories: (a) years; (b) and 
and (e) years more. Second, necessary 
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group the occupations way that permits 
analysis dispersion. This accomplished 
with the following categories: (a) professional, 
technical and managerial; (b) clerical and sales 
workers; (c) craftsmen, foremen and kindred 
workers; (d) operatives, household and service 
workers; and (e) unskilled workers. These occu- 
pational categories are scaled with one unit 
separating each occupational level, ranging from 
“one” “five.” Although the use these cate- 
gories and weights consistent with current 
interpretations the literature, acknowl- 
edged that their verification required. 

The Spearman rank order correlation was 
computed for each the two sets variables: 
(a) the interrelations between indexes occu- 
pation, education and rent which together con- 
stitute Index Social Rank; and (b) inter- 
relations between the coefficients dispersion 
for each these three indexes. Because the 
limitation New Haven census tracts and 
the appearance skewed distributions for some 
the tracts, the product-moment correlation 
method was not employed. 


FINDINGS 


There considerable reluctance, the litera- 
ture, define the point which coefficient 
dispersion too large permit characteriz- 
ing census tract simple index rank 
order. Myers feels that coefficient 
too large but would seem that coefficient 
might acceptable under some circum- 
stances. instructive consider how many 
New Haven’s census tracts would meet each 
these two criteria: 


Number Census Tracts 
Census Tract 
Variability Occupation Education Rent 
>50 
25-49 
<25 
Totals 


apparent that only two census tracts are 
homogeneous all three social characteristics 
criterion. Fifteen census tracts are considered 
used. would seem that occupational 
level presents such high coefficients dispersion 
istic. Although the writer knows immediate 
solution, possible that the method rank- 
ing and weighting occupations may have influ- 
enced the coefficient dispersion for the occu- 


Myers, op. cit. 


pations. This would seem unlikely but 
possible. also observed that average 
monthly contract rent presents the lowest co- 
efficients dispersion. 


TABLE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THREE SELECTED 
RANK 


Indexes rho 
Rent—occupation 
Rent—education 
Occupation—education 


Table indicates the Spearman rank-order 
coefficients between education, occupation and 
rent indexes social rank. The intercorrela- 
tions are quite high. This frequent 
occurrence that may suggest lack need 
for concern with variability. The fact is, 
Robinson and have suggested, that 
such high intercorrelations may lead one 
overlook what may well significant variations 
between and within the census tracts under 
study. 


TABLE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THREE SELECTED 
RANK AND THEIR COEFFICIENTS 
DISPERSION 


Indexes 

Occupation—variability 
Education—variability 
Rent—variability —.17 


examination Table clearly indicates 
that occupational level inversely related 
homogeneity, the higher the occupational 
level census tract, the more variable does 
its occupational distribution tend become. 
This may partly explained the fact that 
persons the highest occupational levels may 
tend live suburban areas outside the 
city. Unless such areas are included census 
tract publications, this introduces even more 
found rental and occupational homogeneity 
the highest and lowest levels Syracuse, New 
York. 

Table also reveals that there low 
inverse relationship between rental level and 
homogeneity, i.e., the higher the rental level the 
more heterogeneous rents does the census 


and Robinson, op. cit. 

Willie, Socio-Economic and Ethnic Areas 
Syracuse, New York, Unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Department Sociology, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 1957. 
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tract tend become. Finally, this table shows 
low positive relationship between educational 
level and homogeneity. would appear from 
these data that census tract variations around 
indexes education, occupation, and rental 
level are important variables with which 
must contend although the optimal statistical 
procedure for doing remains determined. 

order understand urban areas must 
know not only the extent variation within 
each census tract but also whether this varia- 
tion occurs with reference all three indexes 
opposed variation only one index. 


CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN COEFFICIENTS 
FOR THREE SELECTED INDEXES 


Index Dispersions tho 

Rent—occupation 
Rent—education -07 
Occupation—education —.14 


Table indicates the intercorrelations be- 
tween the coefficients dispersion for each 
the three indexes. shows that there 
some tendency for rental and occupational vari- 
abilities positively associated, i.e., the 
more heterogeneous the rental distribution the 
more heterogeneous does the occupational dis- 
tribution tend become the same census 
tract. The other correlations are also low. These 
data suggest that census tracts tend vary 
differentially according occupation, education 
and rent; heterogeneity one factor does not 
significantly imply heterogeneity the other 
two. This differential variability also suggests the 
limitations the combination the three 
measures variability—education, occupation, 
and 


IMPLICATIONS 


far the use census tracts classify 
street addresses means relating indi- 
vidual qualities area characteristics con- 
cerned, the finding Robinson and 
would seem confirmed this study which 
used different method analysis. Census tract 
variability New Haven was sufficiently pro- 


Although the simple index inappropriate, the 
writer tested statistically computing Spear- 
man rank-order correlation coefficient for the rela- 
tionship between the three-factor index disper- 
sion and the three-factor index social rank; the 
correlation was .08. The attempt use three- 
factor index dispersion would obscure the sig- 
nificant differences degree and kind associa- 
tion reported Table 

Robinson, and Myers, op. cit. 
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nounced render inappropriate attempt 
infer individual qualities from census tract area 
characteristics. 

somewhat different situation exists with 
reference the delineation urban areas 
the basis census tracts. Census tract variation 
would seem sufficient importance 
make description necessary part urban 
analysis. Although this paper has been concerned 
with variability per rather than with the 
cause heterogeneity, apparent that there 
may three factors operating produce 
census tract variability: ecological processes 
change land utilization and occupation; the 
manner which the Bureau the Census 
defines the boundaries census tracts; and 
planning implementations like zoning laws and 
their enforcement. Whatever the cause, census 
tract variation important factor the 
description urban areas when time and money 
considerations make convenient for one 
rely upon census tract data rather than 
accumulate data himself. 


THE CHILD PROTOTYPE THE 
NAIVE INFORMANT THE INTER- 
VIEW SITUATION 


The University Rochester 


The interview one the means most fre- 
quently employed sociologists for studying 
human behavior. And while the child and the 
pre-adolescent have occasionally been used 
sources information through interviewing, 
there seems preoccupation with aspects 
the interview they relate the adult. 
How this accounted for? the child 
reliable informant? Does have informa- 
tion that pertinent sociology? Does his 
position child and thus “status in- 
ferior” account for his conspicuous neglect 
informant? 

consideration problems associated with 
interviewing children arose connection with 
field research project dealing with voluntary 
associations zone The re- 
search called for considerable data children, 
and children ranging age from seven 
fourteen were interviewed. structured ques- 
tionnaire seeking obtain information 


*For aid the present discussion the authors 
are indebted James Beaudry Cornell Univer- 
sity, and Phillippe Jacoby, Ruth Marsey, and 
Marilynn Smith the University Rochester. 

research project being supported part 
the Center for the Study Group Relations 
The University Rochester. 
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items was employed. The children were inter- 
viewed one three different situations. The 
first these was formal institutional set- 
ting, the elementary school—public parochial. 
Another was institutional setting, the func- 
tion which primarily recreational (specifi- 
cally, the locker facilities Catholic Youth 
Organization). Finally, the children were inter- 
viewed the informal setting the home. 
The manner which the settings might affect 
the interview noted below. 


STRUCTURE 


The most obvious aspect the interview 
relationship between adult and child concerns 
status. While interviewing conventions? rest 
the assumption that the adult respondent 
seeks and may accorded status with 
that the interviewer, the child, unlike the 
adult, does not seek co-equal status. plays 
his role with the expectation that sub- 
ordinate the interviewer throughout the 
interview period. Co-equal status achieved dur- 
ing interview between adults often con- 
tingent upon the manipulative superiority 
the interviewer. The interviewee, realizing his 
disadvantage, seeks offset this power im- 
balance exercising control over the responses 
gives. the respondent evaluates his posi- 
tion co-equal, his responses presumably are 
more likely accord with the convention 
comparability. The child’s acceptance un- 
equal status precludes the informational distor- 
tions which the adult has recourse. 


THE CHILD PROTOTYPE THE NAIVE 
INFORMATION GIVER 


One approach understanding the child 
the interview relation his status child 


These are suggested Mark Benny and Everett 
Hughes, who note that the context the 
interview two conventions have developed are 
latently operative. First the convention that 
there equality between the parties, equality 
that durable for the period the interview. 
This convention operates the advantage the 
respondent. The second convention, that com- 
parability, advantage the researcher. 
accord with this convention, questions are designed 
minimize the local, specific and idiosyncratic 
elements that not lend themselves readily 
verification and quantification. The subject 
somewhat aware such structuring during the 
interview: gives reliable data concerning typical 
behavior. Under the circumstances, the subject 
does not expect abused. See Mark Benny 
and Everett Hughes, “Of Sociology and the 
Interview: Editorial The American 
Journal Sociology, (September, 1956), pp. 
137-142. 


and his socialization with respect informa- 
tion. certain respects, the world the child 
one absolutes. may assumed that 
even the young child has competence the 
symbolic universe discourse, although initially 
this competence highly limited. The limita- 
tions are those technical competence rather 
than those which derive from the inhibitions 
that develop result experience our 
segmented social milieu. Thus the child 
“conditioned” give information such age, 
data family members, religious affiliation, 
ethnic identification, and family possessions. 
short, can thought the prototype 
the spontaneous communicator the fact 
than the calculated response. 

Even the pre-school child informally in- 
ducted into the pattern giving information 
through question-answer process. Once 
school, this process formalized, extended and 
reinforced. follows that the institutional 
learning format incorporates such values 
factual accuracy and objective description 
addition assimilation into the role expect- 
ancies interview-type interaciion. 

The child’s orientation knowledge bears 
important theoretical distinction. Whereas 
the adult’s responses are conditioned the 
evaluative connotations the interaction, the 
child’s responses are more direct and spon- 
taneous. His frame reference the cultural 
orthodoxy his world child. appears 
treat factual and normative information 
the same way. more preoccupied with 
maintaining the relationship with the interviewer 
than with the value implications the 
data providing. Our experience indicates 
that this may result bias, since the child, 
his attempt fulfill his role requirements 
the interview situation, predisposed toward 
supplying information every question raised, 
regardless whether actually has the re- 
quired information. Hence the interviewer 
forced remind the child the legitimacy 
not always having answers. This especially 
characteristic the interview with the younger 
child. suggested that with increasing age 
the socialization process operates sensitize 
the individual the evaluative implication 
his role giver, well the 
appropriateness not always being posi- 
tion supply answers. 

The tendency the child unduly con- 
cerned with supplying information related 
the formality informality the interview- 
ing context. observed that this concern was 
more clearly manifest the school setting than 
the other two interview situations. inter- 
viewers were looked upon, seems, play- 
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ing role comparable that teacher. Our 
presence was obviously sanctioned the formal 
system. the other two situations (at home 
and the quasi-formal recreationa! setting), 
where the impact the intervening formal 
school system was absent, the children were 
somewhat more spontaneous. suggest that 
the less formal situations approximate the type 
context which the interviewer seen 
playing role akin that interested adult. 


RELIABILITY 


the present case, the children were inter- 
viewed part research project which also 
involved interviewing approximately 175 adults. 
The information sought from the children 
through structured questionnaire was essen- 
tially the same that for adults. Therefore 
was possible for make number com- 
parisons between the children’s completed sched- 
ules and those the adults. Our discussion 
derives from both impressions and observations 
(e.g., adult requests for information clarifica- 
tion item the schedule) the inter- 
viewers, well the objective responses 
given. The reliability the data was checked, 
using formal records, outside informants, intra- 
familial schedule comparison, well direct 
observation trained observers. 

Factual types information—but informa- 
tion which evaluated our culture, such 
religious affiliation and frequency church 
attendance—met with resistance among some 
the adults, but not among the children. 
fact, none the questions, whether normative 
factual character, was resisted any 
the children our sample. The children did 
not seem discriminate between types in- 
formation such age grade school and 
“value loaded” questions bearing religious 
participation. Again, the inhibitions that some 
adults show being interviewed were reflected 
our study through small number re- 
fusals the part adults, whereas child 


refused interviewed. many cases was 
necessary before interviewing child first 
approach parent the subject. Whatever in- 
hibitions the parents might have applied 
themselves subjects for interview, they did 
not extend them their children. 

The ability communicate reliable informa- 
tion related age. Younger children had 
more difficulty providing the needed informa- 
tion than older ones.* spite this fact, the 
youngest children the sample (aged seven) 
were without exception able supply answers 
all the questions, questions which dealt 
with such matters family composition, home 
ownership, religious affiliation, occupation 
father, and their own group affiliations. Reli- 
ability checks the information given the 
children, through the comparison their sched- 
ules with those other siblings or, some 
cases, parents, the formal agency records, and 
direct observation, revealed greater dis- 
crepancies the data obtained from children 
than the discrepancies the adult schedules. 
noted earlier that the status relationships 
the interview context tend overmotivate 
the child provide information. was noted 
also that the older child was less prone 
this. This tendency, bears the reliability 
the information given, was likewise apparent. 


This finding parallels that Allport and Post- 
man their experimental work rumor. their 
contrived experimental situation they found the 
reliability information communicated chil- 
dren increase with age. Their experiments in- 
volved -subjecting children immediate recall 
statements made peers. The children were not 
reporting information from their own prior ex- 
perience was the case our study. addition, 
the children our sample were reporting directly 
about things with which they were very familiar. 
Although our conclusions the reliability are 
essentially the same those Allport and Post- 
man, they stem from quite different reasons. 
this connection see Gordon Allport and Leo 
Postman, The Psychology Rumor, New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1947, pp. 127-133. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINION 


CANCE SURVEY RESEARCH” 


the Editor: 


Hanan Selvin, Critique Tests 
Significance Survey Research,” (American 
Sociological Review, [October, 1957]), has 
confused statistical inference with causal in- 
ference. All his statements the effect that 
sociologists need not employ significance tests 
survey analysis are based upon this confusion. 

Statistical inference may employed 
(1) establishing descriptive generalizations, and 
(2) unravelling causal relationships. example 
the former use would be: urban residents 
have significantly higher level political in- 
terest than rural residents. The latter use would 
entail such statements as: the level political 
interest determined combination fac- 
tors. These factors and their relationships would 
then indicated. Clearly these two usages are 
way equivalent. Moreover, the use and 
interpretation statistical methods differs con- 
siderably with these two applications. 

general, the unravelling causal rela- 
tionships includes three steps: (1) the identifi- 
cation important factors; (2) the estimation 
relationships between these factors; and (3) 
the testing hypotheses about these factors. 
Cross-tabulation important phase the 
second step, but should not the terminal 
stage analysis. 

Selvin argues that statistical inference may 
substituted for causal inference experi- 
mental research, but may not substituted 
survey research. fact, statistical inference 
may not substituted either case. Survey 
research can only uncover causal relationships 
the survey design encompasses all pertinent 
variables. Experimental research can only un- 
cover causal relationships the experimental 
design encompasses all pertinent variables. 
Randomization experiment may permit 
accurate estimation the relationships among 
set variables (step 2), but randomization 
does not guarantee that this important 
set variables (step 1), nor does randomiza- 
tion necessarily eliminate correlated biases. Re- 
search technique substitute for theory; 
experimental research exception. 

Selvin claims find support for his views 
article Herman Wold. statement 


Wold’s article suggests that significance tests 
should abandoned survey research. 

Significance tests are little value for 
veys which (1) ignore the principle sampling, 
and (2) are not guided theory. Perhaps such 
exploratory surveys may generate hypotheses 
survey utilizing significance tests. 

James 
Purdue University 


REPLY BESHERS 


the Editor: 

tion significance tests explanatory em- 
pirical studies” (p. 520), tried focus 
the role statistical significance assessing 
causal relationships. Hyman says (in the 
passage cited 520), explanatory surveys 
seek establish reliably “the nature the 
relationship between one more phenomena, 
dependent variables, and one more causes 
independent variables.” (Emphasis origi- 
nal.) surprising, therefore, that James 
Beshers accuses confusing causal infer- 
ence and statistical inference. 

Perhaps the confusion that Beshers finds may 
come from our different conceptions causal 
inference. his third paragraph Beshers lists 
three steps studying causal relationships. 
completely agree with his list, but not with 
what take his interpretation the third 
step, “the testing hypotheses,” which 
seems argue for tests statistical significance 
and against cross-tabulation. How, after all, 
does one “test hypothesis?” general, 
determine whether two variables are causally 
related, one must show that the observed rela- 
tionship not, could not reasonably be, the 
result “extraneous” variables. These ex- 
traneous variables can, turn, divided 
into two classes: those variables that can 
identified the researcher and those that can- 
The question whether the identifiable vari- 
ablés have produced the observed relationship 
handled studying the original relationship 
with the possibly extraneous variables held con- 
stant. Hyman points out (p. 242), “The 
analysis such complex relationships provides 
solution the problem shall call spurious- 
ness and permits the analyst infer that the 
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original relationship involves cause and effect.” 
Cross-tabulation central studying causality, 
insofar identifiable extraneous variables are 
concerned. 

Now what the complex factors that 
cannot identified? Here, tried show 
paper, the ligitimate place for tests 
significance, determine the that 
this complex unknown and presumably inde- 
pendent factors could have produced the original 
relationship. But this should done only after 
the known and identifiable factors have been 
analyzed. this point Wold’s comments are 
order: “With observational data the modern 
approach hypothesis testing more less 
hampered the scanty knowledge about the 
properties the residual variation, and this 
particularly true the treatment counter- 
hypotheses. The need for testing the statistical 
inference less than when dealing with 
experimental data, but with observational data 
other approaches come the 
various sources evidence are taken into 
account way checks and cross-checks.” 
(Op. cit., 39.) another point Wold says 
that, explanatory studies without 
tion there clearcut distinction be- 
tween explanatory which are explicitly 
accounted for the hypothetical model and 
disturbance factors which are summed 
the residual variation.” (p. 35.) That is, when 
the effects the independent variable have 
been taken into account, some the residual 
variation the dependent variable may well 
involve other “explanatory factors.” un- 
reasonable infer from this that residual 
variation observational data may largely 
Or, put the question somewhat 
differently, should one not try account for 
much the residual variation possible 
means identifiable explanatory factors, 
rather than assume (without any empirical 
justification) that what one has not troubled 
look “random”? The question whether 
random variables could have produced the 
observed relationship should not raised 
without determining whether identifiable non- 
random factors actually did produce the rela- 
tionship. (In letter received after this reply 
was written, Wold states that delighted 
see that your arguments and conclusions 
are the same wave length mine the 
JRSS paper which you refer. .”) 

Beshers’ fourth paragraph is, opinion, 
mixture the acceptable, the unacceptable, 
and the irrelevant. First attributes 
the view that “statistical inference may 
substituted for causal inference experimental 
research. not hold this view, nor 
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stated paper. Beshers then goes 
advocate the inclusion “all relevant 
variables” explanatory surveys. That this 
almost platitude does not make less valid, 
but not see its relevance here. However, 
when Beshers says that experiment “can 
only uncover causal relationships the experi- 
mental design encompasses all relevant vari- 
ables,” and that “randomization does not elimi- 
nate correlated biases,” simply wrong. 
What essential, according Cochran and 
Cox their Experimental Design (New York: 
insuring that treatment will not continu- 
ally favored handicapped successive repli- 
cations some extraneous source variation, 
known unknown. This done the device 
randomization, due Fisher who has 
shown how tests significance and confidence 
intervals can constructed, using only the 
fact that randomization has been properly ap- 
plied the experiment.” 

glad that Beshers favor theory 

Hanan SELVIN 
University California, Berkeley 


WHAT SOCIOLOGY? 
the Editor: 

note book, National Communism 
and Soviet Strategy, American Sociological 
Review, (22, [August, 1957] pp. 494-495). 
Robert Feldmesser misrepresented the con- 
tent the book order discredit the author 
sociologist. states that “there nothing 
here that can recognized distinctly socio- 
logical” and that “the book leaves the reader 
wondering what sociology is.” 

developing arguments support his 
thesis, the reviewer did not rely the ma- 
terials the book. claims, for instance, 
that the first half the book consists 
“pedestrian history” the Communist Party 
Yugoslavia and Tito’s rise power. The 
first part the book, however, deals with the 
national, social, cultural, and rural-ethnic base 
the Communist movement Yugoslavia, 
with the class, religious, national, ethnic, and 
vocational background its leadership and 
its rank-and-file, well with the inter- 
national pressures which contributed the 
seizure power the Communists and the 
formation the new ruling class. The reviewer 
also contends that the discussion the psycho- 
logical characteristics ethnic 
groups are “based earlier work the 
same author and stated here sweeping 
which refers (IV), fifty-nine sources are 
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used addition own research the 
subject. own work quoted but three 
times and only support the conclusions 
others. his final judgment, the reviewer 
states that “neither point, nor anywhere 
between does [the author] probe the really 
fascinating sociological questions raised 
Titoism: What can the role and destiny 
the state Communist regime? What are 
the differences between political bureaucracies 
capitalist and socialist societies .”? 
the role and “destiny” the state under 
Communism, there chapter “Instru- 
ments and Objectives Communist Power.” 
This question has been approached also 
other chapters, particularly VII, VIII, IX, 
and the bureaucracy, was not within 
the scope and the objectives this study 
write comparative analysis “capitalist and 
socialist” governments. This book (as stated 
discussion specific social movement 
continuum process change. Neverthe- 
less, the question political bureaucracy 
totalitarian system, such Titoist Yugo- 
slavia, presented some detail. The main 
principles monolithic and bureaucratic con- 
trol the government administration, eco- 
nomic life, the armed forces and the 
political police, well the Party itself, 
are discussed various chapters. Even super- 
ficial glance the Index will show how much 
space has been devoted these problems. 

The reviewer also claims that the second 
half the book not “closely connected with 
what has preceded it.” But from the very first 
chapter the very last the book deals with 
the same social movement, from its inception 
contemporary events, terms its 
background, conditions responsible for the 
ascendancy Tito the Party hierarchy, 
changes the social base and leadership 
composition, internal Party struggle between 
the intelligentsia and the professional revolu- 
tionaries, the revolt Milovan conflict 
and reconciliation with Moscow, and the Krem- 
lin’s use “Titoism” its world strategy. 

other words, this study the rela- 
tionship culture and politics, social struc- 
ture and ideology, formation and circulation 
elites and their impact the domestic 
and the international scene. 

Tomasic 


Indiana University 


REPLY TOMASIC 


the Editor: 
note Professor Tomasic’s book con- 
stituted qualitative judgment, believe 
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book review should. cite the number 
sources and the Index does not far toward 
refuting such judgment, especially where the 
figures are logically irrelevant. wish only 
disclaim emphatically any intent “to discredit 
the author Whether the book 
was misrepresented not, each interested 
reader must decide for himself. 
FELDMESSER 


Brandeis University 


SOCIOLOGY POLAND 


the Editor: 

During July and August 1956, visited 
Poland and was permitted conduct modest 
research textile factory Lodz. Since this 
experience may unique, wish inform 
the readers the Review some features 
work Poland particular and con- 
temporary Polish sociological studies general. 

Since October 1956, sociology has been recog- 
nized special discipline Polish univer- 
sities. The Universities Lodz and Warsaw 
offer several sociological courses and students 
are admitted candidates for the M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees sociology. The “Institute 
Philosophy and Sociology” has been established 
the Polish Academy Science and the pub- 
lication Przeglad has been 
resumed. 

contrast with the pre-war emphasis upon 
rural studies, today Polish sociologists are con- 
centrating the areas industry, workers’ 
subculture, and the intelligentsia. Several in- 
vestigations workers’ councils, social origins 
workers, and turnover and absenteeism are 
progress. Reflecting this emphasis, perhaps, 
Jan Szczepanski the University Lodz was 
elected chairman the Industrial Sociology 
section UNESCO the summer meeting 
1957. Josef Chalasinski has been studying social 
and cultural change, pronounced Poland, 
while Stanislaw Ossowski has been investigating 
problems transferred populations and the 
question nationality. 

Since its revival 1956, Polish sociology has 
benefited from contacts with scholars France, 
Norway, and Great Britain. Several young Poles 
have been studying French public opinion and 
survey research methods, two members the 
Warsaw group have studied the Institute 
Social Research Oslo, and 1957 some 
twenty Poles attended special seminar social 
science Great Britain. 

Permission for own research was ob- 
tained from the Ministry Light Industry 
with the support the Institute Philosophy 
and Sociology. the factory itself, most 
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the officials and workers were cooperative; 
management did not interfere with interviews. 
The Lodz sociologists supported effort and 
offered advice. 

During this period, was impressed the 
Poles’ knowledge recent sociological research 
the United States—and their lack 
practical experience research itself. From 
their viewpoint, American research specialists 
would helpful visitors. And many them 
would doubt welcome the opportunity 
study research methods this country. 


Talladega College 


SOCIOLOGICAL COMMUNICATION 
AND SYNTHESIS 


the Editor: 

Kuhinka’s and Roth’s statements con- 
cerning the terms magic and ritual the 
December, 1957 issue the American Socio- 
logical Review (pp. 726-727) reminded 
several sociological and nonsociological publica- 
tions dealing with the sociologist’s linguistic 
“offenses” (e.g., Sorokin, Fads and Foibles, 
New York: Regnery, 1956, pp. 21-30; 
Malcolm Cowley, “Sociological Habit Patterns 
Linguistic Transmogrification,” Reporter, 
September 20, 1956, pp. 41-42). 

That sociologists, Cowley asserts, employ 
unusual number terms derived from 
classical languages seems incorrect. Indeed, after 
examining the subject indices several ran- 
domly selected textbooks, found the following 
percentages Greek terms: chemistry 67, 
physics 61, genetics 60, astronomy 52, geome- 
try 31, sociology 28. true, however, that 
certain sociologists seem eager devise terms 
which are both incorrect. 
Howard Becker, for instance, “Vitalizing 
Sociological Theory,” (American Sociological 
Review, 19, [August, 1954], pp. 377-388), 
protests against gobbledygook, cliquish eso- 
tericism, autistic reveries, and ponderous ob- 
scuring the obvious, when, the same 


time, coins terms such “trialogue” and 
“polylogue.” Becker also implies that dialogus 
(dialogue) involves only two persons, although 
both Greek and Latin this word refers 
“conversation between two more individuals” 
(dia means “through,” not “two,” and, course, 
the Biblical decalogue did not involve one 
Moses plus nine gods). The word trialogue 
not found any language, while polylogue 
also neologism, recalling only the ancient 
Greek word polylogus, which means “wordy” 
“talkative,” not “conversation many per- 
sons” (Plato, Laws, 641E; Xenophon, Cyro- 

also true that, the Kuhinka-Roth 
argument and other similar controversies indi- 
cate, many our terms have not yet been 
defined consistently and uniformly. Fair- 
child’s Dictionary Sociolegy, for instance, 
the term “situation” described totality 
including both external and internal stimuli, 
while his The Sociology Child Develop- 
ment (New York: Harper, 1948, 36), James 
Bossard asserts that “the stimuli included are 
all external.” Similarly, the Dictionary cited 
above gives the impression that Kulturkreis 
duction Anthropology (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1953, 616), Beals and Hoijer describe 
cultural entity. And on. 

Such inconsistencies often render communi- 
cation among sociologists rather inadequate. 
Accordingly, despite the optimism certain 
writers who are already suggesting attempt- 
ing Newtonian synthesis our field, seems 
that such effort still utopian and pre- 
mature. After all, the construction Newton’s 
mechanical theory became possible only after 
Kepler’s discoveries, Galileo’s dynamical demon- 
strations, and the introduction new mathe- 
matical methods such analytical geometry, 
logarithms, and Cavalieri’s “indivisibles.” Un- 
fortunately, sociology still lacks analogous dis- 
coveries and inventions. 


Panos 
Albion College 
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NATHANIEL CANTOR 


Dr. Nathaniel Cantor, Chairman the 
Department Sociology the University 
Buffalo, died his home Buffalo 
December 1957, the age fifty-nine, 
after illness several months. his 
many friends, associates, and professional 
colleagues, who recognized him remark- 
able blend intellectual brilliance, dedicated 
scholarship, and passionate concern for 
social justice, his death comes tragic 
blow the several social causes served 
with outstanding distinction. 

Dr. Cantor was born Indianapolis 
November 26, 1898, receiving his early 
schooling the schools Buffalo, New 
York. received his bachelor’s degree from 
Columbia University 1921 and later 
earned his doctorate anthropology the 
same institution. During these years 
Columbia, gained good deal his early 
orientation and scholarly training from 
Franz Boaz. His scholarly interests were 
wide-ranging; 1929 received the doctor 
laws degree from the University Buffalo, 
winning the Daniels Thesis Prize the 
time. 

Nathaniel Cantor had been associated 
with the University Buffalo for almost 
thirty years. Appointed associate professor 
1928, became full professor 1932 
and was named Chairman the Department 
Sociology and Anthropology 1942. 
the time his death, was Chairman 
the Department Sociology, the areas 
anthropology and linguistics having been 
separated from the original department two 
years earlier. 

One Dr. Cantor’s outstanding interests 
was the field criminology, which 
brought enlivening and provocative in- 
telligence. 1931, his Crime, Criminals and 
Criminal Justice was published, followed 
later Crime and his well-known Crime 
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and Society. the course his study 
criminology, devoted himself first-hand 
investigation penal problems both this 
country and abroad. Social Science Re- 
search Council fellow 1932, examined 
the problems penal administration 
European countries, with particular empha- 
sis upon penal systems Prussia. 

His broad philosophical and intellectual 

interests, however, carried him far beyond 
the fields criminology and penology, al- 
though these always remained primary in- 
terests his career. More recently, had 
become preoccupied with industrial employee 
training and the morale problems indus- 
trial workers generally, well with the 
psychodynamics learning the college 
and university level. His handbook, Em- 
ployee Counselling—A New Approach In- 
dustrial Psychology, published 1945, was 
well received, followed 1951 Learning 
Through Discussion and The Teaching- 
Learning Process, published 1953. the 
time his death, was working new 
book, The Learning Process for Managers, 
scheduled for publication this year. 
Not content with strenuous teaching and 
publishing commitments, Dr. Cantor par- 
ticipated with unusual vigor and spirit 
several institutes, public forums 
tureships variety different settings, 
many them devoted the problems 
penology and penal administration. fre- 
quently pled for the institution reforms 
long overdue, the case his eloquent 
protest against the use chain gangs and 
other archaic procedures employed certain 
prison systems the South the 1930s. 

time when American sociology often 
seems danger losing sight its 
great ethical heritage the nineteenth cen- 
tury, voices such Nathaniel Cantor’s will 
sorely missed. 

Brooklyn College 
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Authors articles and reviews should 
consult the Notice Contributors 
(American Sociological Review, 23, 
[February, 1958], 87) when pre- 
paring manuscripts for possible pub- 
lication. 


University Aix-Marseille, France. The In- 
stitute for American Universities has been estab- 
lished provide the Junior Year abroad for 
American undergraduates, and 
reasonable cost. Herbert Maza, formerly the 
Office the Secretary, Department Health, 
Education, and Welfare, will the Director. The 
Institute plans emphasize field work that the 
students will have intimate association 
possible with European cultures and institutions. 
The first class will admitted September 15, 
1958. The Offices the Institute are rue 
Gaston Saporta, Aix-en-Provence, France. 


Comparative Studies Society and History, 
International Quarterly. The first issue 
this new quarterly published October, 
1958 Mouton The Hague with support from 
several American universities. The purpose the 
journal serve clearing house for substan- 
tive work problems that are common any two 
more the numerous branches study dealing 
with man’s life society. Correspondence regarding 
contributions should directed the Editor, Box 
22, Faculty University Chicago, 
Chicago 37, 


Association American Colleges and Ameri- 
can Association University Professors, co- 
sponsors, announce the establishment the Retired 
Professors Registry under grant from the Ford 
Foundation. According Robert Carr, General 
Secretary the AAUP, “The Registry will estab- 
lish liaison between retired faculty members and 
colleges need additional staff. After supplying 
factual information and references, the Registry 
will leave the negotiations employment the 
candidates and the institutions concerned.” Louis 
Corson has been appointed Director the Retired 
Professors Registry with offices 1785 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., Washington 


Books for Asian Students. The Asia Founda- 
tion, non-political organization 
founded private American citizens, supports in- 
dividuals and groups Asia who are working for 
the attainment peace and independence. The 
Foundation seeking contributions books 
every category the university level, good con- 
dition, published 1948 after, and works 
standard authors regardless date, which can 
sent directly to: Books for Asian Students, Drum 
St., San Francisco 11, Cal. Transportation costs 
from the donor San Francisco and thence 
Asia will borne the Foundation for substan- 
shipments. 


The Committee Relations with Sociolo- 
gists Other Countries the American 
Sociological Society. The following foreign 
sociologists are visiting the United States during the 
current academic year, and would welcome invita- 
tions lecture consult research: 


Dr. Roberto Agramonte (University Havana, 
Cuba), Ocean Reef Hotel, 1130-1136 Collins 
Ave., Miami Beach, Florida. 

Dr. Joseph Ben-David (Hebrew University, 
Israel), Center for Advanced Study the Be- 
havioral Sciences, Palo Alto, California. 

Dr. Johan Galtung (University Oslo, Nor- 
Columbia University, New York 27, New 
Yor 

Sr. Souza (Brazil), Pan 
American Union, Washington, 

Dr. Manlio Rossi-Doria (University Naples, 
Italy), University California, Berkeley 
California. 

Mr. Scott (University Liverpool, 


England), Massachusetts Institute Technology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Gustavo Jacono (University the Sacred 
Heart, Milan, Italy), Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Tsuneo Yamane (Nanzan University, 
Japan), University Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Community Studies, Inc. Blanche Geer was 
leave during October assist Everett Hughes 
who conducting nursing study Radcliffe Col- 
lege this fall. Dr. Geer was training interviewers 
for the field work the study, which concerns the 
process career choice nursing students. 

Peter New directed National Nursing Research 
Conference Kansas City September 12-14 
under Public Health Service grant Community 
Studies, Inc. Among the group thirty individuals 
who participated the conference were nineteen 
sociologists. New also did study agency func- 
tions the recent Kansas City tornado under the 
auspices The Disaster Research Group, National 
Academy Sciences. 


Minnesota Follow-Up Study (State Minne- 
sota Department Public Welfare, Moose Lake 
State Hospital, Moose Lake) announces the ap- 
pointment Joseph Lagey, formerly Penn- 
sylvania State University, who has taken over the 
duties directing ten-year study 1,500 re- 
leased mental hospital patients. Three inter-dis- 
ciplinary research teams will establish intensive 
pre-discharge planning program the hospital 
level and coordinate community resources outside 
the hospital. The study financed NIMH 
grant and sponsored the Department 
Welfare. 


National Conference Social Welfare. Ac- 
cent Prevention will the theme the 85th 
Annual Forum which will held Chicago, 
May 11-16, 1958. Housing and membership forms 
can obtained from the NCSW headquarters, 
West Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Political Research: Organization and De- 
sign. This new bimonthly research ideas 
and problems edited and published Princeton, 
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New Jersey; Alfred Grazia managing editor. 
Social scientists and others are invited contribute 
articles 1,500 words less. Address correspond- 
ence PROD, Post Office Box 294, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


Social Science Research Council. Announce- 
ment several additions its programs 
Grants, and Other Appointments 
offered the current year. These include pre- 
doctoral fellowships for completion Ph.D. dis- 
sertations, travel grants for attendance the 1958 
Congress the International Association Ap- 
plied Psychology, and three postdoctoral research 
training institutes held next summer. Topics 
the institutes are Analysis Electoral Behavior, 
the Judicial Process, and Simulation Cognitive 
Processes. 


The Society for the Psychological Study 
Social Issues. Announcement made SPSSI 
grants-in-aid for research desegregation. total 
2,500 dollars has been made available for such 
awards, but single grant will made excess 
1,000 dollars. Recipients grants are requested 
submit the Society two copies any study 
resulting from research done under the grant, 
and acknowledge the source support when 
publishing research results. Applications must 
submitted the committee chairman (Human Re- 
lations Center, Buston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts) before May 1958, preferably quin- 
tuplicate. 


Bowdoin College. Richard Emerick the Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania has been appointed Instruc- 
tor Sociology. Burton Taylor sabbatical 
leave during the Spring semester. 


Brown University. Vincent Whitney 
leave absence during the current academic year. 
serving Associate Director the Demo- 
graphic Division the Population Council, Inc., 
New York City. 

Milton Gordon has been appointed Visiting 
Associate Professor for the Spring semester 1958. 
will teach graduate course Race and Class 
American Life. 


University California, Berkeley. Reinhard 
Bendix working study the development 
capitalist class patterns Germany the 19th cen- 
tury grant from the comparative labor move- 
ment project supported the Ford Foundation’s 
Division Economics and Economic Develop- 
ment. also currently writing book which 
seeks present detail the substantive works 
Max Weber. 

Herbert Blumer has recently completed in- 
ventory research the field race relations, 
which was commissioned UNESCO. 

Kenneth Bock completing book the theory 
social change. 

Kingsley Davis, who residence after year 
the Center for Advanced Study the Behavioral 
Sciences, continuing direct the work the 
International Urban Research office which made 
possible five-year Ford Foundation grant. 
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also editing volume the Political 
and Social Science which will deal with population 
trends the Western Hemisphere. 

Wolfram Eberhard has just returned from year 
and half Pakistan where has been engaged 
the study village social organization under 
grant from the Asia Foundation. 

Erving Goffman joined the department Febru- 
ary, 1958. Berkeley will continue research 
under the sponsorship the National Institutes 
Health and will teach courses social psychology. 

William Kornhauser completing analysis 
the social bases authoritarian movements. The 
project supported grant from the Behavioral 
Sciences Division the Ford Foundation. 

the sources political diversity part com- 
parative analysis the social prerequisites de- 
mocracy. The study supported grants from 
the Behavioral Sciences Division the Ford Foun- 
dation and the Committee Comparative Politics 
the variations between members and non-members 
trade unions among American workers. 

Leo Lowenthal engaged analysis prob- 
occasioned the rise popular culture 
Victorian England. 

Leo Schnore engaged program research 
urbanization which includes analyses the 
timing metropolitan decentralization the 
United States, the comparative study urban and 
metropolitan development the United States and 
Canada, and study the components popula- 
tion change metropolitan suburbs and satellites. 

Herbert Schurmann has completed study 
comparing successful and unsuccessful acculturation 
previously nomadic groups which settled the 
mountain regions Afghanistan which was sup- 
ported the Ford Foundation. 

Hanan Selvin engaged study group in- 
fluences political behavior under grant from 
the Institute Social Sciences. and Nathan 
Glazer, Visiting Lecturer, are also working 
analysis attitudes towards civil liberties which 
supported Stiles Hall, the University Y.M.C.A. 

Philip Selznick engaged research job 
rights and due process modern industry, study 
the sociology law. Howard Vollmer 
charge field study workers’ attitudes toward 
job rights. Patrick McGillivray collaborating 
the arbitration phase the project. The research 
supported part the Institute Industrial Re- 
lations. Selznick and Lipset have received grant 
from the Fund for the Republic plan study 
the reactions workers constraints their 
freedom. 

Tamotsu Shibutani, leave absence during 
1957-58, has completed study rumor, and 
finishing study ethnic segregation and military 
morale. 

Martin Trow has finished analysis the so- 
cial determinants McCarthyism and now work- 
ing analysis public opinion formation 
continuation community study which and 
Robert Leigh, Dean the Columbia University 
School Library Science, conducted Benning- 
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ton, Vermont, under grant from the Behavioral 
Sciences Division the Ford Foundation. 

During 1957-58 Lewis Coser and Nathan Glazer 
have been serving visiting members the de- 
partment. Coser has just completed (together with 
Irving Howe) book the history American 
Communism, and has begun preliminary re- 
search the sociology revolution and the 
intellectuals. Glazer engaged study com- 
munism social movement under grant from 
the Fund for the Republic. 

addition the foundation grants for specific 
projects listed above, the research work Davis, 
Eberhard, Lipset, and Selznick have been facilitated 
“free grants” from the Behavioral Sciences Divi- 
sion the Ford Foundation. 


University California, Davis. The Depart- 
ment Sociology, Anthropology, and Geography 
now the second year its separate existence. 
offers combined major sociology and an- 
thropology. 

Kenneth Thompson has published several articles 
the Fens area England and currently doing 
research the Sacramento Port. David Olmsted 
spent five months the summer and fall doing 
field work southern Oaxaca, Mexico. serv- 
ing his second year three-year Social Science 
Research Council fellowship grant. Herbert Aarons 
has been appointed Acting Instructor Sociology. 
Edwin Lemert was granted 4,500 dollars the 
Alcoholic Rehabilitation Division the California 
State Department Public Health for research 
Alcoholism and the Family. John McNamara 
serving Research Sociologist this project. 


Columbia University. The Department So- 
ciology has introduced new integrated sequence 
courses basic methods research for its students. 
This sequence selected from four courses 
designed cover the broad range work 
methodology—historical method and documentary 
analysis, laboratory and field methods, analysis 
census and comparable data, and survey methods. 

Alain Touraine, Agrégé Paris 
and Research Fellow The Centre d’Etudes So- 
ciologiques, has been appointed Visiting Lecturer 
for the Winter semester, replacing Robert Lynd, 
currently leave absence. 

Johan Galtung the Institute Sociology, 
Oslo, has been appointed Instructor sociology. 

Gresham Sykes, Princeton University, was 
Visiting Professor Sociology Columbia Col- 
lege for the Winter semester, replacing Professor 
Wright Mills, now leave absence. 

Charles Glock, Director the Bureau Ap- 
plied Social Research, spending the academic 
year the Center for Advanced Study the Be- 
havioral Sciences. David Sills has been appointed 
Acting Director the Bureau Applied Social 
Research. 

Hans Zetterberg has been promoted the 
rank Associate Professor Sociology. 

Herbert Hyman spending his sabbatical 
year Visiting Professor Sociology the Uni- 
versity Ankara, where conducting courses 
methods social research. 
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Natalie Rogoff, research associate the Bureau 
Applied Social Research, spending the year 
the Institute Sociology, University Oslo. 

Allen Barton has returned the Bureau 
Applied Social Research Associate Director the 
Documentation Project for Advanced Training 
Social Research, after three years the University 
Chicago Law School. 

Anderson the Department Sociology, 
Uppsala University, currently this country 
Ford Foundation Fellowship and Frederick Schick 
have also joined the staif the Documentation 
Project. 

Robert Lee the Research Center for Human 
Relations New York University has joined the 
staff the Bureau Applied Social Research 
research associate. 

Margaret Bright the Bureau Applied So- 
cial Research now India Technical Assistant 
with ECAFE and the Far East Center for Training 


and Research Demography. 


Columbia University, Teachers College. Op- 
portunity study first hand the relationship 
education current social trends England, Den- 
mark, the Soviet Union, and Poland, provided 
Traveling Seminar, under the direction Good- 
win Watson and George Bereday. Departure 
May 31, 1958, with the possibility return either 
early July later. 


Emory University. new Doctoral Program 
Sociology will begin September 1958. For Ph.D. 
candidates, the Department offers specialization and 
supervision advanced research sociological 
theory, social organization, and social interaction. 
All graduate students this level are also expected 
achieve acceptable degree competence 
cultural anthropology. support this program, 
the Department offers three fellowships 4,000 
dollars each per year, and 1959 will offer four 
additional predoctoral fellowships 2,400 dollars. 
Inquiries should addressed James Wiggins, 
Chairman, Department Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, Emory University, Georgia. 

The Department sponsored Interdisciplinary 
Symposium Culture Contact Undeveloped 
Countries, September, 1957. Sixteen participants 
from the United States and England representing 
the fields anthropology, demography, economics, 
history, political science, public health, and sociol- 
ogy prepared papers which will published under 
the editorship Helmut Schoeck and James 
Wiggins. During 1957 three members the De- 
partment received grants for research: James 
Wiggins, Emory University research grant for 
study role behavior; Helmut Schoeck, Emory 
University research grant for study the so- 
ciology medicine Europe; and Alfred 
Smith, research grant from the University Center 
Georgia for experimental test the Sapir- 
Whorf hypothesis. 

Anna Green Smith was Visiting Associate Pro- 
fessor during the Summer, 1957; Mildred Mell 
Visiting Professor during this Spring, 1958; and 
Jack Conrad will visiting Assistant Professor 
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during the Summer, 1958, while Alfred Smith 
holds that position the University Oregon. 
Charles McGlamery has left the Department 
for the University Alabama. John Doby has 
been appointed Associate Professor beginning Sep- 
tember, 1958. Joseph Faulkner has been ap- 
pointed Instructor for the year 1957-58. Dudley 
DeGroot has been promoted Assistant Professor. 


Hamline University. Robert Ray Martin has 
retired Head the Department and has resigned 
editor the Alpha Kappa Deltan. 

James Davis, formerly the College 
Wooster, now Head the Department. co- 
author book, The Independent Study Program 
the United States. 

Leland Cooper serving the Council 
the Midwest Sociological Society. 

Julianna Schmidt has completed two-year term 
President the Minnesota Conference Social 
Work Education. 

The Department initiating study determine 
what type preparation for graduate study 
sociology now considered desirable the grad- 
uate departments throughout the United States. 


Los Angeles State College. Three new appoint- 
ments have been made the Department So- 
ciology and Social Welfare. Don Hager, formerly 
director research for the American Jewish Con- 
gress, has been appointed Professor and Head the 
Department. Gilbert Geis, formerly the Uni- 
versity Oklahoma, and Herman Loether, 


Ph.D., University Washington (Seattle) have 
joined the staff the rank Assistant Professor. 


Technology. 
Daniel Lerner has been appointed new profes- 
sorship international communication the De- 
partment Economics and Social Science. This 
the first two chairs the behavioral sciences 
established under 1956 Ford Foundation grant. 


Michigan University. Moreau Maxwell 
has been appointed Associate Professor Sociology 
and Anthropology and Curator the Museum. 

Carl Taylor now serving Distinguished 
Visiting Professor Sociology and Anthropology. 


University Minnesota. Theodore Caplow 
has completed study faculty mobility among 
major universities, under grant from the Fund 
for the Advancement Education. The results 
the study will published The Academic Mar- 
ketplace early next year. Reece McGee, now the 
University Texas, co-author. 

George Donohue has been appointed Extension 
Rural Sociologist with the Agricultural Extension 
Division. 

John Forster, formerly the University Cali- 
fornia Los Angeles, has joined the staff 
instructor the Departments Sociology and 
Interdisciplinary Studies. During the past year 
has been the island Maui conducting study 
Hawaiian acculturation. 

Reuben Hill, formerly the University North 
Carolina, joined the staff the department 
August, 1957. His appointment Professor So- 


ciology and Child Welfare was made possible 
grant from the Louis and Maud Hill Family 
teaching and research program family life. 
addition his teaching and research duties has 
been named Director the Minnesota Family 
Study Center. Hill has accepted invitation 
the International Sociological Association pre- 
pare the Trend Report Research Marriage 
and Family Behavior, 1945-56, published 
Current 1958. interpreted socio- 
logical research the Round Table Law and 
Family Stability the International Association 
Legal Science the University Chicago 
September. December Hill consulted with the 
staff the Social Science Research Center, the 
University Puerto Rico, and with government 
officials about the implications his recently com- 
pleted research with Mayone Stycos, Cornell Uni- 
versity and Kurt Back, University North 
Carolina, family and population control. 

Charles Martin Family Relations Specialist 
with the Agricultural Extension Service. 

Lowry Nelson was Brazil during the summer 
months Consultant for the International Co- 
operation Administration, community devel- 
opment project the pioneer area the state 
Parana. 

Henry Riecken was Pakistan last spring 
consultant the Survey Research Center the 
University Michigan under research contract 
with the International Cooperation Administration. 
Arnold Rose returned after year Fulbright 
Professor the University Rome. editor 
Institutions Advanced Societies, now press. 

Marvin Taves returned during the summer from 
year’s leave Austria where lectured social 
science research methods the University Graz 
under Fulbright award. 

The Graduate School four-year grad- 
uate training fellowship program for prospective 
research workers the behavioral sciences, leading 
the Ph.D. degree one the following dis- 
ciplines: economics, political science, social anthro- 
pology, psychology sociology. Competition for 
the 1958-59 appointments open highly quali- 
fied students who expect receive their B.A. de- 
gree before September, 1958, graduate students 
who have not completed more than one year 
graduate study before September, 1958. 

Detailed information and application forms may 
secured writing Mrs. Lorraine Volsky, 404 
Johnston Hall, University Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis 14, Minnesota. 


Montana State Raymond Gold, 
Ph.D. from the University Chicago, has joined 
the department Assistant Professor after being 
the staff the Sociology Department the 
University Alabama for the past four years. 
will offer courses the sociology work and 
social psychology, and continue his studies 
occupations. 

Idris Evans, Ph.D. candidate the Univer- 
sity Texas, has joined the staff Instructor 
replace James Carroll, who has returned the 
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University California complete his disserta- 
tion for the doctorate. 

Dee Taylor has joined the staff Assistant 
Professor Anthropology. 

The graduate assistants for this year are Walter 
Gerson, Verna Miller and Joan Bailey. 


University Nebraska. Paul Meadows chair- 
man the newly formed Industrial Relations 
Council, organized cooperate with the Midwest 
Intertribal Council community development 
program the Omaha Indian Reservation. His 
book, Social Process Revolution: The French 
Story, has recently been published Spanish. 
Meadows also co-director labor relations 
study Nebraska food-processing plants, financed 
grant from the Department Agri- 
culture. 

Alan Bates, Reginald Robson and Julius Cohen 
(the latter two men from the College Law 
faculty) have completed study dealing with the 
relationship between community opinions and the 
law the field parent-child re- 
port the study, financed grant from the 
University Research Council, will published, 
probably this spring. 

Bates and Richard Videbeck are currently en- 
gaged project supported grant from the 
University Research Council which attempts 
formal role-theoretical analysis conforming and 
deviating behavior experimentally formed small 
groups. 

James Reinhardt’s book, Sex Perversions and 
Sex Crimes was published August, 1957. 


University New Hampshire. Richard Dewey, 
Professor Sociology the University Illinois, 
has been named Professor and Chairman the 
Department Sociology, take effect September 
1958. 


University North Dakota. Peter Munch 
has accepted appointment Professor the 
Department Sociology Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 

With the establishment anthropology posi- 
tion, the department now composed of: Merle 
Adams, Jr. (Harvard), Robert Campbell (Wis- 
consin), James Howard (Michigan), and Fred- 
erick Waisanen (Iowa). 


Southern Illinois University. Three new mem- 
bers have been added the staff follows: Peter 
Munch, Ph.D., Oslo, who formerly was chair- 
man the Sociology Department the University 
North Dakota; Ronald Vander Wiel, 
Washington University, who was Chief Social 
Worker Anna State Hospital, Anna, Illinois; and 
Louise Johnson, who received the M.A. degree 
from Columbia University 1957. 

Martha Rea, Southern Illinois University, 
1957, has been appointed graduate assistant. 

Eloise Snyder has been promoted the Assistant 
Professorship. 

The University Oslo has recently published 
Study Social Change: Rural-Urban Conflicts 
Norway, Peter Munch, who now preparing for 


publication Collection Songs and Ballads from 
Tristan Cunha. Herman Lantz’s People Coal- 
town was published recently. 

The department, which now grants the B.A. and 
M.A. degrees, now the process developing 
Ph.D. program. 


Southern Methodist University. Announce- 
ment made the opening Computing Labo- 
ratory. new building houses the Univac Scientific 
1103 Computer, the Remington Rand Service Bu- 
reau and the S.M.U. Computing Laboratory offices 
and classrooms. The computer opearted jointly 
Remington Rand service industry and 
S.M.U. academic service for research and 
teaching. will make the computer available 
nominal fee for overhead, and invites inquiries 
leading such use the machine. S.M.U. regards 
its laboratory regional University computing 
facility. 


The University Rochester. The name the 
department the University Rochester has been 
changed “Department Sociology and Anthro- 
pology.” Walter Sangree has been appointed As- 
sistant Professor social anthropology. 

The Center for the Study Group Relations, 
which subsection the Department So- 
ciology and Anthropology, conducted its third an- 
nual Institute Group Relations October, 1957, 
the theme, “Race Relations World Perspec- 
tive.” with previous institutes, the papers will 
published book form. 


Syracuse University. grant 15,000 dollars 
has been made the University’s Maxwell Gradu- 
ate School Citizenship and Public Affairs the 
Fund for the Advancement Education initiate 
program survey that should contribute the 
better preparation college teachers social sci- 
ence. Funds will used for self-survey the 
Maxwell School’s Doctor Social Science program 
and appraisal this doctoral program group 
consultants from higher education. 

The Maxwell Graduate School offering in- 
tensive summer training program American 
Overseas Operations. The Harlan 
Cleveland and Gerard Mangone the Maxwell 
School, announce that the program especially de- 
signed for policy level persons planning work 
abroad for government, business, philanthropic- 
religious agencies. The dates the Institute are 
August August 29, 1958. 


University Washington. Delbert Miller 
has resigned accept Professorship 
vania State University. 

Charles Bowerman has accepted appoint- 
ment Professor the University North 
Carolina. 

Earle MacCannell, who received his doctor’s 
degree during the summer, now Assistant Profes- 
sor San Diego State College. 

Maurice Donald Van Arsdol, another recent Ph.D., 
joined the Department Sociology the Univer- 
sity Southern California this fall Assistant 
Professor. 

Calvin Schmid attended joint meeting 
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the International Statistical Institute and the In- 
ternational Union for the Scientific Study Popu- 
lation Stockholm, Sweden, under grant from 
the National Science Foundation. 

After six-month leave absence research 
sociologist with the Transportation Center 
Northwestern University, Wesley Wager has re- 
turned the Department Assistant Professor. 

Norman Hayner was elected Chairman the 
Committee Crime and Delinquency the So- 


for the Study Social Problems. 


Robert Faris will leave during the 
spring quarter visit major cities Europe where 
will consult with research sociologists. 

William Catton, who was the University 
North Carolina last year, has returned the Uni- 
versity Washington Assistant Professor. 

Mason Griff, formerly Wayne University, 
now Instructor the Department. 

Clarence Schrag, who served Director 
Adult Correctional Institutions the State 
Washington during the past three years, returned 
the Department October Associate Profes- 
sor. 

Philip Hauser the University Chicago 
has received Walker-Ames Professorship for the 
1958 summer session. 

Andrew Lind the University Hawaii also 
will Visiting Professor during the summer 
session. 

William Noland the University North 
Carolina was Visiting Professor during the 1957 
summer session. 

The Washington Public Opinion Laboratory has 
launched major research program measuring 
human value systems under George Lundberg 
and Stuart Dodd, with William Catton 
Project Director. This “Project Concord” financed 
for three years. Several research assistantships pro- 
viding Ph.D. thesis opportunities will open 
1958. 

Calvin Schmid received grant approxi- 
mately 20,000 dollars from the United States Office 
Education for research project the “Effects 
Population Trends and Social Change Educa- 
tional Institutions the State Washington.” 
Vincent Miller principal collaborator this 
project. 


Wayne State University. Donald Marsh 
Acting Chairman during the absence Edgar 
Schuler. Schuler Fulbright grant Thai- 
land. 

Harold Sheppard Paris, France, Ful- 
bright Research Grant. 

Richard Waterman lectured ethnomusicology 
for the University Michigan Summer Lecture 
Series. 

Louis Ferman has been assigned the Depart- 
ment and the Institute Industrial and Labor 
Relations. directing the field study the ad- 
justment Packard Workers after the closing 
the Detroit plant the Packard Motor Co. 

Gabriel and Bernice Kaplan Lasker are engaged 
village studies Peru. The Laskers received 
joint Fulbright Research Grants Anthropology. 


Meyer Barash, formerly with Hofstra College, 
joined the staff this semester. 

Denez Gulyas and Donald Stewart have been 
appointed Pre-Doctoral Teaching Fellows So- 
ciology. 

Eleanor Wolfe, doctoral candidate sociology, 
has been appointed Temporary Instructor. 

Warren Dunham has rejoined the staff after 
spending year the Netherlands Fulbright 
Lecturer. 

Edward Jandy has returned from Pakistan 
after spending year Fuibright Research Scholar. 

Mel Ravitz Acting Director the Master’s 
Degree Program Urban Planning. 

Frank Hartung currently offering semester’s 
course Criminology for credit via the Detroit 
educational radio station WDET-FM. 

James Christensen and Richard Waterman 
are again presenting their twice-weekly television 
program: “Anthropology.” This show presented 
WTVS-TV, the Detroit educational channel. 

Victor Rapport, Dean the College Liberal 
Arts, and Albert Mayer are jointly teaching 
course Urban Ecology. 

August Kerber, Educational Sociology, College 
Education, and Leonard Moss are offering 
inter-college seminar Field Studies. 

Stephen Cappannari and Leonard Moss 
will offer culture area course dealing with Italy 
the Spring Semester. 

Carl Butts will introduce new course the 
Sociology the Arts the Spring Semester. 

Leonard Moss has been appointed the 
Policy Planning Committee the Detroit United 
Community Services and the Italian Social Serv- 
ice Committee the International Institute. 

James Christensen will offer 
course anthropology for credit over WDET-FM. 

Thomas Hoult vice-president the Michigan 
Federation Teachers. 

Stephen Mamchur was elected, for the third 
time, President the Ukranian-American Cultural 
Foundation, Inc. 

Arnold Pilling directing archeological field work 
the Anchor Bay (Mich.) region. 


Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 
fourth year. This year the concentration 
Africa. The year’s study will culminate with six 
week tour Africa group students and 
leaders. preparation for next summer’s tour, Pro- 
fessor Wyn Rees the University Natal giving 
specialized courses Africa. Bisson direct- 
ing work Intercultural problems. Elmer 
the John Hay Visiting Professor Sociology. 


University Wisconsin. Howard Becker 
two-thirds research leave for the first semester 
the academic year and devoting his re- 
leased time (1) continuation methodological 
studies, with special reference culture case analy- 
sis; (2) study social stratification the Hessian 
village Mardorf; and, (3) revision, light 
recent research, long article Mycenaean so- 
ciety. addition, has received grant for 
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study youth organization affiliated with 
American secret society. 

Marshall Clinard taught Brigham Young 
University during the summer 1957 and now 
engaged writing study delinquency and 
crime Sweden. has preparation mono- 
graph public drinking houses and their func- 
tions. November Clinard was participant 
the National Workshop Community Research 
Personnel sponsored the Lilly Foundation, Inc. 
and various social work agencies. 

William Sewell has returned after year 
India during which served Professor 
Science Research Methodology the Delhi School 
Economics, The University Delhi. His work 
was sponsored the Government India Plan- 
ning Commission, the Ford Foundation, and the 
Institute International Education. Professor 
Sewell has been appointed Consultant the Na- 
tional Institutes Health and member the 
Mental Health Study Section the National Insti- 
tute Mental Health. 

Hans Gerth, after having been leave 
absence during the second semester the 
academic year the University California, Berk- 
eley, now engaged research concerning study 
self-hatred revolutionary intellectuals during 
the 19th century and another study the styliza- 
tion reality trials political justice from 
Socrates Senator McCarthy. 

William Laughlin pursuing research the 
prehistoric inhabitants Oklahoma, Aleut and Es- 
kimo skeletal remains, and the skeletons the 
Arikara Indian. also engaged research 
project with Professor David Baerreis under the 
sponsorship the National Science Foundation. 

David Ames has recently returned the depart- 
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ment from two years field research the 
Menomoni Indian reservation connection with 
the university’s effort assist that tribe prepar- 
ing plans for the termination federal supervision. 

Louis Orzack pursuing research role ori- 
entations several professional groups, and 
occupational choice. served invited par- 
ticipant the National Nursing Research Confer- 
ence held Community Studies, Inc., Kansas City, 
Missouri, September, 1957. 

Norman Ryder pursuing research the 
methods measurement temporal variations 
vital processes, the construction models 
demographic transition, and time variable 
fertility and nuptiality patterns. 

Lyle Shannon has returned the department 
from leave absence during which was 
teaching Wayne State University. 

Robert Fulton and Robb Taylor, from 
Wayne State University and the University 
North Carolina respectively, have taken their 
duties Acting Instructors. 

Morton Rubin has left the department for 
position Northeastern University; Robert 
Carneiro has been appointed Curatorship 
South American ethnography the American Mu- 
seum Natural History; and Donald Olmsted 
now Michigan State University. 


Yale University. Announcement made the 
sixteenth annual session the Summer School 
Alcohol Studies held June 29-July 24, 1958. 
For prospectus describing the course, information 
concerning admission and academic credit write to: 
Registrar, Yale Summer School Alcohol Studies, 
Hillhouse Avenue, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 
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The Life and Work Sigmund Freud, Vol- 
ume The Last Phase (1919-1939). 
Ernest New York: Basic Books 
Inc., 1957. xvi, 537 pp. $7.50. 


Great masters need great disciples; 
prerequisite greatness among those who 
found movements. Calvin had his Beza, Luther 
his Melancthon, Marx his Engels. Each disciple 
himself was great, not his own right, but 
relation his master whom interpreted 
the world. Paul the greatest example 
discipleship the history our culture, for 
his Jesus that lives, not the historical one. 

That master fortunate who does not see, 
among his disciples, the closest fall away, jealous 
being near greatness and yet not the 
greatest. Inevitably, Luther had his Carlstadt. 
Freud had not merely his Jung but also his 
Rank and Ferenczi. Fortunately for him, Freud 
retained his Jones. the original “Commit- 
“bodyguard around Freud” (p. 184) and the 
same time carry his message out into the 
world—some died and others departed; Ernest 
Jones remained. Now last, with this third 
and final volume the memorial Life and 
Work the master, Jones has taken his right- 
ful place, the greatest Freud’s disciples. 
For with this work has fulfilled, better than 
any his scientific writing and practical ther- 
apy, the historic function great disciples: 
has dispelled the loneliness and isolation 
the master and has compelled the reader 
venerate the man well respect the idea. 
the very end his life, Freud saw that the 
world was coming him. Jones has completed 
the task reconciliation; has brought Freud 
the world. 

Because this massive biography hero 
our culture, are likely forget how much 
has added the stature the biographer, 
Jones himself. great part the life Ernest 
Jones this Life Freud. Clearly, these 
two characters resemble each other more than 
any two others the story. Perhaps certain 
common temper allowed this calm and shrewd 
Englishman accomplish what Freud never 
thought possible, biography that once 
admiring and yet honest. Personal loyalty— 
disciple for master—appears frequently 
this volume, the previous two. But this 


not the personal loyalty mere follower but 
true disciple. the process writing, the 
portrait the master may transformed into 
uncanny likeness the disciple; but shall 
never know that. For who now can possibly know 
Freud better than Jones? greater compend 
information about the master will ever 
published. More important, perhaps, finer 
example the free allegiance one man an- 
other can possibly offered. Authentically pious 
works, calm and certain the greatness their 
subject, are rare our literary culture. Jones’ 
Life Freud such work. lends greatness 
well the biographer. Not that this 
Boswell, who will threaten one day over- 
shadow his Johnson. Nothing less likely. 
Biographies Jones—and Ph.D. theses—must 
already underway. But will always remain 
Freud’s side where has quietly demonstra- 
ted that belongs. 

Being honest and pious the same time, Jones 
has not merely imposed his own interpretation 
upon the reader but upon all future honest 
biographers Freud. There enough raw 
material these parent volumes for dozen 
healthy offspring. Any man with talent and 
daring enough can now begin write about the 
life Freud with nothing more his elbow 
than Jones. But cannot daring 
contradict the Life Jones has created. Any- 
thing written hereafter can only tip the interpre- 
tation slightly, one way the other. For Jones 
has created the Life man perfect balance. 
destroy the balance would destroy the 
entire interpretation, and this would task 
more difficult than first apparent. Add 
something Freud’s pessimism and equiva- 
lent optimism can cited. Subtract some- 
thing from Freud’s kindliness, and utter kind- 
ness can cited. doubt Jones’ interpre- 
tation the true one. Freud must have been 
giant common sense and character 
perfect equilibrium have led amicably and 
for long such erratic and scheming followers 
highly moral intellectual movement 
scrape clean the encrusted moral intelligence 
western culture. 

the other hand, cannot pure accident 
that this model Life written the most 
sensible and well-balanced the disciples, the 
steadiest and longest lived, the one who has 
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outlasted all the others and brings the master 
the attention posterity that moved 
much great lives great ideas. There 
something very English about the Freud that 
lives and dies equably, under the most dis- 
tressing circumstances, these volumes. All 
that antinomian imagination hedged off neatly 
unimpeachable private life; all that pas- 
sion countered stoic calm; all that friendship 
muted reserve; all that desire lead tem- 
pered encouragements epigones striking 
out their own. The Freud that emerges from 
this volume, from the two that have gone 
ideal product psychoanalytic therapy, the 
long-sought physician who has cured 
whom his own privately won self-knowledge 
has brought “harmony, peace mind, 
efficiency.” Freud new kind genius, 
healthy one. Psychoanalysis cannot expected 
produce such geniuses. can expected 
produce healthier men. Yet significant num- 
ber among Freud’s closest disciples did not 
become healthier, but ill new self-conscious 
way. Despite their constant life analyst and 
analysand, major disciples did not escape being 
the “unhappy, neurotic” wretches, “torn 
conflict and inhibited [their] social life” 
that Freud set out cure. 

Freud himself, Jones portrays for 
harmonious and efficient genius, living until 
almost his last hour the maximum his 
emotional and intellectual capacity, tolerant and 
yet capable judging even the meanly immoral 
the hypocritically moral little society that 
was his own “Committee” disciples. the 
portrait modern man achieving peace with 
himself. Such condition rare modern 
culture that the Jones image Freud bound 
achieve kind secular sainthood. His 
condition desired every thoughtful person 
nowadays, not end itself but assure 
each modern least that himself and not 
merely acting out various roles the unending 
large farce the world. Other Freuds may 
emerge, now that the model one fixed our 
biographical literature. Jones has left shadows 
and depths around the edges his clear portrait, 
and more may added, less English and less 
loyal interpreters. But the dark-souled one, the 
sinister Freud, buried forever the effort 
his main disciple. The light-souled one will re- 
main for posterity admire, however they may 
color him where Jones permits. Later shading 
will never again imply the exotic Jew 
legend, plotting the overthrow the moral 
order. The energetic, superabundantly intelli- 
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gent and utterly fair human being that Jones 
remembers will, the strength his conviction, 
pass beyond refutation and influence into the 
collective memory heroes our culture, from 
which the educated classes now draw their 
pieties. good omen that Freud being 
thus incorporated into the culture. The days 
culture are numbered, its true life over, 
when can incorporate new and hostile 
insight. The celebration Freud, these pop- 
ular volumes biography, indicates 
that our culture has some capacity still absorb 
its critics. And Freud very ambiguous critic, 
that. The monsters and grotesques that 
slew, the deepest and darkest interior our 
culture, have many lives, knew. Some 
these lives himself declared immortal. 
This critic the very foundations culture 
has done much any apologist generate 
new respect for it. may remembered 
posterity saving critic rather than damning 
one. The issue far from settled. 

That Freud did not care for posterity means 
only that posterity will care the more for him. 
Smashing the past, denying any meaningful 
future, Freud concentrated entirely the 
present. Posterity will revere him the first 
prophet other time except each man’s 
own, the first visionary look neither forward 
nor backward except stare down projections 
and penetrate fixations. 

Jones’ biography guides it, posterity will 
revere Freud for his dying, for his living. 
Jones wise give his readers the details 
Freud’s terrible illness. For here, against the 
longest odds, Freud’s lifelong achievement 
self-mastery paid off. Without complaint 
moment weakness, Freud met the demands 
the day until almost the final hour, which time 
requested the drug that brought him the 
release death. 

The word “fate” occurs Freud’s talk, 
Jones records it, perhaps significantly the 
word “sexuality.” Because considered that 
fate had done much shape his life, there 
something the tragic hero about Freud’s own 
self-image. neither guilty nor innocent; 
upon him the terms can longer enforce their 
old meanings. Fate has shaped his life and has 
placed himself the service fate. The ‘most 
could do, order raise himself little 
above fate choice, become student 
both guilt and innocence. 
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Freud der FRANKFURTER BEI- 
Zur Band VI. Heraus- 
gegeben von Aporno und 
Frankfurt Main: Euro- 
Verlagsanstalt, 1957. xvi, 477 pp. 
28. DM, Ganzleinen; 25. DM, karto- 
niert. 

This strange world: series lectures 
—given and repeated Heidelberg and Frank- 
furt—eleven men celebrate the hundredth anni- 
versary the birth Freud where eleven years 
earlier none them would have been allowed 
speak. None them, indeed, now works 
Germany. Yet their audience most distin- 
guished. Their explorations are introduced 
speeches academic and political dignitiaries, 
who solemnly declare the great worth intel- 
lectual freedom and continuity, and the necessity 
proper alignment sociology and psychol- 
ogy. The Frankfurt Institute, ultimate collator 
the series, proud have cultivated this 
alignment since its own beginnings, twenty-five 
years ago. This makes the absence Fromm— 
whose presence would have rounded the disciples 
the even twelve—doubly obvious. Still, his 
ideas authority and the possibilities 
developments typology character help 
inform the lectures devoted these topics, 
though they remain unacknowledged. 

The topics are all most worthwhile, even 
not the same measure ome audience. 
Spitz speaks lucidly about the dimensions 
stress, particularly can arise for children. 
Balint discusses psychotherapy 
practitioners with winning circumspection and 
becoming inconclusiveness. Unafraid, then 
embarks wide-ranging analysis the 
relations between sexuality and society that 
limps sadly between excellently put questions, 
poorly assembled assumptions and many neces- 
sary but absent facts. Society appears 
pattern limitations the sexual life. This 
seems especially naive volume that other- 
wise brimful dialectic, heavy and nimble, 
and frequently suggests that sexuality 
least measure constituted the very forces 
that also confront with curtailment post- 
ponement. Balint seeks answer for the claimed 
fact that all human beings suffer sexual depriva- 
tion. Yet neither distinguishes the variable 
modes such deprivation nor does attempt 
align his thoughtful and elegant speculations 
with some evidence. Krapf charts four major 
shifts psychoanalytic technique: the increased 
concern with matters transference, the 
phenomena, and hence anxiety and aggres- 
sion, and lastly the widened concern with both 


the remembrance and the enactment events. 
Unfortunately this auspicious beginning 
followed rather vague discourse the 
relation between psychoanalysis 
which ends with the plea that the two—as 
each were one—should know and honour each 
other better. Stengel provides some useful 
observations the biological roots and themes 
Freud’s thought. Bally, seeing sexuality 
driven given chance assert accom- 
plish generic yet self-owned humanness com- 
plemented partner, suggests several charac- 
teristics therapy one form dialogue and 
reciprocal enterprise. sees Freud his 
severalness healer and thinker: must 
honoured being revised with modes thought 
that begin with the structure the journeys 
through which, the actual imagined 
presence others, arrive our ideas. 
Bally enriches his argument through litera- 
ture, notably Dante. bypasses the soberer 
sources that might have helped make his claims 
open specific explorations. Wyatt assembles 
many building blocks for psychoanalytic char- 
acterology. Alexander describes the patterns 
specific and characteristic conflict that and 
his coworkers Chicago have discovered 
associated with seven pathological syndromes, 
including colitis and hypertension. his second 
lecture covers much territory staccato 
sentences circumscribe the position aad func- 
tion psychoanalysis Western culture 
instrument (the only one?) for the accom- 
plishment one’s identity. Zulliger, for seventy 
pages, provides plausible and pleasant materials 
the uses psychoanalysis education but 
never becomes trenchant enough give 
sense the convergent and divergent strivings 
children, parents and teachers their various 
combinations and locations. Marcuse brings this 
stream arguments, reports, and commentaries 
close with two densely reasoned thrusts into 
the hornets’ nests freedom and progress. 
urges rethink Freud’s tragic opposition 
nature and society, see biological model 
man analogy the generic and variable 
structure the political economy and 
which the psychic economy born (still having 
its own centers gravity), keep clear and 
steady view the central role power and 
authority the affairs and characters man, 
and include among our ideals play and its 
implied preconditions and liberating conse- 
quences. 

All this—and much more—is just dumped 
our minds, “as contribution sociology.” 
should have been edited and ordered, that 
the separate themes psychoanalysis 
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great mode healing, necessary but not 
sufficient resource the analysis the self, 
its relations others and its confrontation 
social institutions, and Freud genius 
with whom must make our peace, could 
have stood out. 

The authors, man, bypass the relevant 
leads those portions conternporary soci- 
ology which would have helped helpfully 
corrected their arguments. They often bypass 
each other. But their dissections and intention 
repay imaginative attention. Two men, how- 
ever, will visibly stand out this company: 
Erik Homburger Erikson and Ludwig Bins- 
wanger. Unintentionally their extraordinarly 
articulate, humble and telling accounts con- 
verge. Both discuss progression reformu- 
lations and the effortful, not painful, transi- 
tions that with these. Erikson, discussing 
the threefold crisis that accompanies Freud’s 
new departures, speaks about the dimensions 
psychological discovery. Binswanger, well 
using Western thought including Montaigne 
and Heidegger, describes the stages his own 
passive and active partnership 
analytic thought and work. Apart from good 
restatement his major arguments Child- 
hood and Society Erikson, seriously yet with 
humour, declares the mutual involvement and 
necessity the healer’s contract with his 
patient, his responsibility and for theory 
and his obligation for systematic and thera- 
peutic attention himself. Binswanger looks 
the analogies necessary for understanding 
persons. represents Freud, and himself, 
involved continuously revised balance 
between impersonal categories and personal 
representations. Through their combination, the 
comprehensible and thereby eluding person, with 
its autonomy and embeddedness, remains 
phenomenon for discovery. The clear yet serene 
discourses these two provide quality 
cultivation that gives this diverse collection 
special claim for considered reassessment. 

Kaspar NAEGELE 

University British Columbia 


Gespriche mit der deutschen Jugend: Ein 
with the collaboration 
CHARLOTTE SCHIRMER, and 
Societas Scientiarum Fennica. 
Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum XX, 
Helsingfors: Centraltryckeriet, 1954. 437 
pp. Mk. 2.190. 


Here honest study—almost painfully 
honest—of important topic. The question 


what makes for “authoritarian” personalities 
and societies has long been with us, but 
have had little but impressionism disguised 
thorough research—albeit there can ob- 
jection the presentation impressions with- 
out such disguise. Indeed, the present reviewer 
would even take the position that without frank 
and full statement preliminary impressions, 
and proper utilization thereof, subsequent re- 

The present study was originally undertaken 
the request UNESCO 1950, and after 
administrative and financial difficulties—some 
them inexplicable the present reviewer apart 
from “snafus” the routines UNESCO, 
HICOG, and associated organizations—was 
finally printed late 1954 with funds granted 
the Finnish Scientific Society. 

Perhaps some the apparent confusion 
administrative procedure accounted for 
the fact that the study arrived conclusions 
not expected its initial sponsors. However 
this may be, here the crucial final paragraph, 
the present reviewer’s translation: 


The thesis that the children “authoritarian” 
fathers more readily become “authoritarian” than 
other children has not been confirmed this 
simplistic form. For example, when the father 
especially strict and dominant, but the mother 
warm and affectionate, the children identify 
with the image the powerful father with rela- 
tive infrequency. sure, they seem some- 
what more often intimidated and inclined 
external submission, but they not become 
the sense that they themselves 
wish dominate weaker persons. Generally, 
identification with power more frequently evi- 
dent when the father described liberal, 
warm-hearted comrade, but the mother rela- 
tively cold and dominant (these relations are 
primarily valid for boys, whereas for girls the 
roles the parents are least partially re- 
versed). would seem that the most probable 
interpretation that resulting orientation 
toward the world paternity and mascu- 
linity generally which, may assumed, 
such carries “authoritarian” traits, even when 
the actual father not described having those 
traits any special degree. The lack maternal 
warmth apparently cannot fully compensated 
for emotional bonds with the father. 
precisely the impoverishment emotional life 
that seems specific although not decisive 
trait the “authoritarian personality.” 


How this conclusion was reached will later 
concern us; this point enough say that 
here striking contrast with the well-known 
thesis, 
well those Schaffner, Rodnick, and many 
others who have attempted deal with the 
problem. From this time studies “authori- 
tarianism” taking account the work now 
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under review will open justifiable censure. 

Pipping and his co-workers did not take their 
task lightly. means elaborate and 
closely controlled sampling procedure, 444 inter- 
views with young Germans, male and female, 
between 18-22, Hanover, Baden, and Lower 
Franconia, were arranged and carried out. The 
technique was quantitative, with all the usual 
safeguards, but the interviews were not rigidly 
structured. After number routine items 
(32) were recorded the presence the in- 
terviewee, the remainder, totalling 146, were 
not set down during the interview, but soon 
possible thereafter. Prior training the 
interviewers set scripts, with repeated cross- 
checking for accuracy, gave reasonable assur- 
ance that major errors came about. Post- 
coding extremely complex type, but firmly 
based the empirical evidence, resulted the 
accumulation less than IBM cards 
(with places apiece) for each interview, sup- 
plemented similar cards covering special 
kinds data for certain cases. The codifying 
procedure was exemplary the safeguards sur- 
rounding it; the large number items (close 
2000 some instances) made close collabora- 
tion and cross-checking the codifiers abso- 
lutely essential. 

With this great amount data, boiled down 
into 259 tables, charts, their equivalents, 
and systematically interrelated many ways, 
proved possible offer closely detailed an- 
alysis the entire sample. Space lacking 
list more than mere handful the impor- 
tant variables, but citing some random: 
parental traits seen the interviewees, 
all combinations; extent dependence par- 
ents; interviewees’ evaluation parental traits; 
extent interviewees’ education along 
itarian” and/or “liberal” lines; interviewees’ 
evaluation their educators; attitudes toward 
peer groups; occupational choices and actual 
opportunities; attitudes toward occupational 
superiors; recreational interests and opportuni- 
ties; heterosexual homosexual orientations; 
religious affiliations and influences; attitudes 
toward political and similar ideologies; present 
evaluation earlier experiences with the Hitler 
Youth. Although tremendous amount ana- 
lytical work was done with these data, the pos- 
sibilities were means exhausted. fact, 
the study considerable measure mine 
carefully summarized empirical evidence 
which other researchers could make excellent 
use. spite the large number tables and 
the like, mention repeatedly made the 
fact that substantial number the data sum- 
maries had omitted because space 
limitations. greatly hoped that this 
additional evidence will soon published, for 
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judging what has already been offered, 
should extremely valuable. 

part the project, although not abso- 
lutely essential it, attitude scale was 
constructed and applied. Here, the present re- 
viewer feels, the weak point the study. 
The investigators obviously were not familiar 
with more recent developments scaling tech- 
niques, and relatively little importance can 
attached this particular aspect the analysis. 
should promptly said, however, that the 
general conclusions are not dependent, any 
fundamental way, the attitude scale; 
fact, they were arrived without any basic 
utilization it. 

There are many other features the study 
which attention should called, but per- 
haps sufficient detail for present purposes has 
already been provided. After all, justice cannot 
done this remarkably searching study 
within the compass review any reason- 
able length. What called for monograph, 
English, making available not only the major 
features the evidence and analysis but also 
comparing the conclusions this study with 
those other studies (including those men- 
tioned elsewhere this review). someone 
would only undertake this task soon, American 
social psychology and sociology would gain im- 
mensely, not only where problems “authori- 
tarianism” are concerned, but also with regard 
social stratification and several related topics. 

More less incidentally, may worth 
noting that the study printed good paper, 
the choice type sizes and faces excellent, 
and the inclusion sample interview 
the end valuable feature. 

University Wisconsin 


Sovereignty: Inquiry into the Political 
Good. BERTRAND JOUVENEL. Trans- 
lated Huntington. Chicago: The 
University Chicago Press, 1957. xiv, 
320 pp. $4.50. 

The title this work fails suggest its 
true novelty and interest. This study 
legal theory, but attempt re-think the 
premises classical Liberalism. this task, 
Jouvenel brings his own version 
modern sociological and anthropological theory. 
But wishes prescribe well describe, 
extract from the behavioral theory today 
such normative judgments those found 
the older political philosophers. The result 
reads like eighteenth century treatise using 
twentieth century materials, though Rousseau 
had invoked the concept feed-back specify 
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just what meant the self-correcting quality 
the general will. And like the Social Contract 
this essay develops abstract propositions through 
logical analysis, metaphor, and example. 
phrased crisp, non-technical prose that 
loses nothing this exemplary translation. 
Jouvenel’s central problems, less than his 
style, derive from Rousseau, Tocqueville, and 
Durkheim. 

Jouvenel writes political philosophy rather 
than chronicling its history. The book worth 
reading for its attack stereotyped antitheses 
that have blocked fresh thought about politics: 
authority and liberty, leadership and democracy, 
tradition and innovation. the one hand, 
Jouvenel argues that politics can studied 
fruitfully only conjunction with sociology; 
the other, assailing relativism and ethical 
neutrality, attempts base Liberalism upon 
his theory society. 

The conventional separation between political 
science and sociology is, his view, indefen- 
sible. Political scientists have studied only the 
relations between state’s public authorities 
and its nationals; sociologists have concentrated 
upon human behavior far left 
undetermined legal demands. (Surely this 
more accurately describes 
American social science.) Yet, Jouvenel con- 
tends, even the modern state with its detailed 
legislation, men are fact ruled less legal 
sanctions than compulsive internal images— 
behavioral models. Such conduct more signifi- 
cant than that usually called political, and should 
studied groups smaller than the state. 
Politics develops whenever man with 
definite aim wins the cooperation others, thus 
augmenting his own force enlisting their 
wills his service. Pure politics the activity 
that builds, consolidates, and keeps being 
aggregates men. 

Jouvenel’s scheme focuses attention upon 
two points: the capacity found aggregates, 
and the conditions requisite their stability. 
Each these associates with type 
authority, concept means the 
capacity gain assent rather than the power 
compel force. The agent who welds into 
team action previously unconnected wills 
the dux. symbolizes the function 
leadership, the power innovate and bring 
about purposive change. The agent who institu- 
tionalizes co-operation the rex. symbolizes 
the function adjustment, the power given 
the guardian the society’s norms deal with 
frictions that endanger its equilibrium. Both 
private and public aggregates have their duces 
and reges. Public offices sometimes combine, 
but more often separate, these two functions, 


the island Tonga where “active 
king” chosen contest, while the “passive 
king” succeeds inheritance. 

Thus, the chief problem politics study 
the conditions that make possible dynamic 
balance between the driving forces and the 
adjusting processes society. Certain politi- 
cal deductions follow when Jouvenel constructs 
his new Liberalism upon his theory politics 
group-building. This diverges several points 
from the classical statements: his primary unit 
the group rather than the individual; secondly, 
places more value co-operation than com- 
petition; finally, playing down rational- 
ism well its belief the spontaneous har- 
mony interests, makes considerable 
concessions defenders convention such 
Burke and proponents social integration 
such Durkheim. Since the alteration 
institutions creates instability and uncertainty, 
ensure the reliability this environment 
the ultimate function the political sovereign. 
But repress change altogether the interest 
social cohesion would doom any modern 
industrial society. Condemning “nostalgia for 
the small community,” Jouvenel attacks theor- 
ists preoccupied with social integration and 
equilibrium. Society consists intricate 
texture reges and duces. Universities, cor- 
porations, unions should initate social change 
through their private duces. the greatest 
extent possible, private reges should repair the 
insecurity thus caused. When they fail, the 
political sovereign must intervene. 

This gives Jouvenel new basis for classi- 
fying political attitudes. Conservatives are 
those distrustful all initatives making for 
change. the two types liberals, the first 
very much favors change but wants its direction 
monopolized the public authority; the second 
type also welcomes change but wants leave 
the essential initiative the hands groups 
throughout society. This conviction, together 
with the belief decisions arrived majori- 
ties after free discussions, constitutes Jouvenel’s 
definition Liberalism. Classical Liberalism 
erred his opinion setting false di- 
chotomy between the rights the individual 
and those the state. Like Montesquieu and 
Tocqueville, Jcuvenel seeks his answer the 
corps intermédiaire, groups set between the 
individua! and state. 

This volume presented essay rather 
than finished theory. Perhaps its chief 
value for social scientists will its provoca- 
tion consider the political implications 
their behavioral theories. Many will find Jouv- 
enel’s conclusions suggestive; others will 
put off his failure place his own theory 
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relation the vast literature already accumu- 
lated authority and leadership. But most 
criticism will center Jouvenel’s attempt 
base political belief upon social process, 
curious revival natural law sociological 
guise. Surely only those will agree with him who 
share his assumptions about political liberty 
and private initative. lively deduction 
Liberalism from constitutional and democratic 
premises, this essay has great virtue. But does 
not substantiate the author’s claim that political 
values can validly derived from social facts. 
would act ingratitude ask more 
Jouvenel than has done, but this 
reviewer puzzled scheme that, like its 
eighteenth century predecessors, leaves unmen- 
tioned political parties, interest groups, and 
bureaucracy. And the analysis applicable 
totalitarian political systems? When Jouv- 
enel informs us, shall even more his 


debt. 
RICHTER 


Hunter College 


The Institutions Society. James Fet- 
BLEMAN. London: George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1956. 400 pp. distributor, The 
Macmillan Company. $8.50. 


The term “institution” has recent years 
tended disappear from the vocabulary 
American sociologists. The writers elementary 
text books may designate institutions such 
aspects social organization the family, 
religion, education, and perhaps even govern- 
ment, but they rarely struggle with the concept 
itself. And outside the elementary textbook, 
sociological writers seem now prefer such 
terms “structure,” “association,” and “bu- 
reaucracy.” Whether this change termino- 
logical preference represents advance and 
refinement sociological understanding, 
adaptation changes occurring the character 
modern social organization, simply the 
latest fashion words, not evident. any 
event, The Institutions Society will sound 
rather archaic the modern sociological ear. 

Philosopher Feibleman American. 
writes, however, the idiom and tradition 
British social philosophy, and only when 
cast against the evolutionary and moralistic 
theory such English philosophers society 
Hobhouse and Ginsberg that what has 
say about social institutions will seem either 
new significant. these terms, however, 
both. Feibleman develops mildly functional, 
hence relativistic, theory the origins, nature, 
and operation forms social organization. 


Institutions arise fulfil the basic tissue 
needs human beings. They are frozen 
answers fundamental questions structures 
composed material tools and fixed ways 
behavior” (p. 52). Institutions evolve out 
empirical experience, become embedded the 
unconscious the members society, and 
thereafter have life which some respects 
distinct from the people whose conduct 
determined thereby. Each institution consists 
some specific material equipment—whether 
cedures each reinforced belief, personnel, 
and organization which involves ranking 
and ordering the personnel. Each institution 
has, finally, its myth, which both character 
and function has, Feibleman’s analysis, 
close similarity Durkheim’s collective repre- 
sentation. The myth manifest institu- 
tional style. 

The basic function any institution 
satisfy one more the tissue needs its 
members but has also the secondary functions 
survival and growth. The conditions sur- 
vival and growth are, for the most part, external 
it; for although each institution operation- 


ally autonomous its functional effectiveness 


depends upon its context—specifically, the other 
institutions the society. And the long run 
the functional effectiveness institution 


that determines its life-span. There 


ency, presumably normal, for institutions 
evolve toward ever greater complexity and 
time approach functional perfection. There 
equivalent tendency, however, for institu- 
tions become static and hence self-defeating, 
the case when excessive integration pre- 
cludes the emergence new innovations. In- 
stitutions go, therefore, through life-cycle 
which very complex parallel that the 
individual organism. his analysis this 
life-cycle that the author most clearly breaks 
with the nineteenth century evolutionism which 
seems still dominate British social philosophy. 

Feibleman distinguishes number types 
institutions functional, rather than structural, 
terms: there are the service institutions—those 
that provide for economic, educational, and 
other practical needs; there are those that fulfil 
regulative functions—the state, military, and 
law; there are the higher institutions—science, 
art, philosophy, and religion, the functions 
which are not clearly specified the author. 
Every society has, presumably, full quota 
such institutions, each its special phase de- 
velopment and decline. The various institutions 
any society are functionally interwoven, but 
each such system institutions one institu- 
tion, not necessarily the same one, dominates 
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and thereby provides the theme the ethos 
that particular society. 

great deal what Feibleman has say 
The Institutions Society will acceptable 
contemporary American sociologists. The 
book not likely, however, bring back into 
popularity with them the term “institution,” 
for Feibleman uses encompass many 
different aspects culture—family and military 
force, government and transportation, art and 
law—that specifies nothing. the same time 
this generalized term leaves out account some 
very significant aspects any society, 
class, regional, sex, occupational, and other 


forms organization. 
Stanford University 


With foreword Frep 
Eccan. Glencoe, The Free Press and 
The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957. xii, 156 pp. 
$3.50. 

was with feeling akin returning, 
mature age, Winnie the Pooh that ap- 
proached this middle-period work Radcliffe- 
Brown. Like most American anthropologists, 
save few who were brought maturity 
doctrinally anti-sociological forcing sheds, had 
early ingested this essay which has been widely 
available mimeographed form for many 
years. had, since that time, met Professor Rad- 
cliffe-Brown briefly his last years, admired 
him vastly and supposed myself have rejected 
most his theories while retaining some as- 
pects his method and unmitigated envy 
his lucid prose. 

evaluating this book, must remem- 
bered that the date 1937—the year which 
saw publication The Structure Social Ac- 
tion. There has been lot theory under 
sociological bridges since that time. must 
seminar presentations and not written account 
Radcliffe-Brown procrastinated for 
almost twenty years and died without having 
revised it. Therefore, the text dated and not 
felicitous its language would have 
been had himself worked it. also suffers 
more than does most his work from Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s chief presentational fault: draw- 
ing analogies and parallels from such widely 
varying fields Chinese philosophy, atomic 
physics and Icelandic legend without really 
convincing that the analogy apt its 
referent accurate. 

However, once this has been said, must 
urged that here extremely important docu- 


ment for the coming age social anthropol- 
ogy. one which sociologists might well 
investigate order discover some the 
doors which their theorizing has closed the 
last twenty years. 

Radcliffe-Brown contends, this essay, that 
there can only one science social rela- 
tionships, and that “natural science” be- 
cause studies the social system system 
existing nature. “Abstractions the natural 
sciences are abstractions only the sense that 
they sift the general out the particular— 
they state the general relationships between 
particular events which may arrived 
eliminating the differences between them.” Seen 
this way, theory juxtaposition 
“facts” (Durkheim’s “les faits sociaux sont 
des stated general terms. Obviously, 
Radcliffe-Brown’s was empirical natural sci- 
ence: “The method science all instances 
the analysis perceived analogy, which per- 
ceived and defined the first instance rather 
vaguely, the end given more precise 
definition.” Such science is, then, always com- 
parative. Social anthropology was empirical 
“comparative sociology” Radcliffe-Brown. 

Sociologists should read this book, and they 
should patient with few pomposities and 
some analogies dated physical science. Social 
anthropology has rejected much what said 
here; but the basic method—comparison var- 
ious instances the same social structures and 
cultural activities and resultant abstractions 
stated more general still the method 
which uses, and one widely used sociology 
well. has never been stated more simply. 


BoHANNAN 
Princeton University 


Glencoe, The Free Press, 1957. xvi, 
159 pp. price indicated. 


The Theory Social Structure prefaced 
Meyer Fortes, occasioned the author’s un- 
expected death. Professor Fortes describes the 
volume “destined one the great 
theoretical treatises twentieth century social 
anthropology.” 

This formulation social anthropolgy 
terms role systems penetrating intel- 
lectual achievement. undoubtedly the 
sharpest statement the problematic issues 
role theory from the anthropological point 
view since the contributions Ralph Linton. 
say this despite the author’s unfortunate in- 
terlarding the text with elaborate symbolic 
notations which fact not permit any real 
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deductions but merely disrupt his elegant pres- 
entation his argument. 

Nadel proposes what calls narrow delimi- 
tation social structure—that is, narrower than 
sociologists who see social structure encom- 
passing all social organization. Instead 
wishes focus “formal features and rela- 
This delimitation only starting point 
can seen his very definition social 
structure: “We arrive the structure society 
through abstracting from the concrete popula- 
tion and its behavior the patterns network 
(or ‘system’) relationships obtaining ‘be- 
tween actors their capacity playing roles 
relative one another.’” Such definition can 
hardly called narrow. 

Nadel his formulation role 
systems, simultaneously presents searching 
critique contemporary social anthropology. 
does not out his way present formal 
criticisms but, rather more appropriately, 
points out how and what end his views are 
variance with the main stream social an- 
thropology. concludes that anthropology 
(1) “simply prejudiced favor stability and 
equilibrium” and therefore relatively uncon- 
cerned with problems social change, and 
(2) concerned with description and not with 
explanation. 

The type theory construction that Nadel 
presents its formal aspects very similar 
that Talcott Parsons. presses for the 
most general formulations, unconcerned 
with the concrete historical context, and his 
interactional analysis role systems tends 
exclude least de-emphasize the non-social 
environment. Like Parsons, concerned with 
identifying those criteria which would permit 
building theoretical system the basis 
the role concept. Role systems are behavioral 
categories, but social norms are required link 
and integrate patterns conformity and 
deviance. Or, short, role category which 
involves communications and social psychology 
interaction. Possible criteria for isolating 
formal role relations, “the role-to-role network,” 
—in Nadel’s terminology—can derived from 
sociometry, interaction frequency and small 
group studies. The criteria all these three 
approaches are rejected incomplete. 

Instead, Nadel submits two criteria which 
believes are able synthesize the efficacy 
roles numerous situations. First, the dif- 
ferential command over one another’s actions; 
second, the differential command over exist- 
ing benefits resources. Perhaps this con- 
clusion will seem trifle But 
does imply that one stream social anthro- 
pology has joined the social sciences, for the 
analysis influence patterns and power rela- 


tions has been the core economics, soci- 
ology and political science from their very 
origin. 

One should not overlook the fact that Nadel 
maintains the distinctive orientation social 
structure analysis that frequently emerges 
from the study primitive society. His formu- 
lation role relations centers family, kin- 
ship, and occupation and not associational 
and political roles. sharply distinguishes be- 
tween social structure and social control. Cen- 
tral his frame reference the notion 
the coherence and orderliness social struc- 
ture. Nadel’s term, “the transitiveness rela- 
tionships,” neatly highlights the social anthro- 
pological view that social structure rests the 
immediate, comprehensive, pervasive, and con- 
tinuous nature social interaction. 
opinion, these social role theories exaggerate 
the continuity and the orderliness modern 
social structure. This not inherent the 
concept; but the outcome concern 
with. small social systems the expense the 
social control mechanisms which regulate social 
change. 

Nadel seeks accommodate himself this 
criticism from sociologists. speaks “rep- 
resentational” roles—these are the roles that 
apparently are designed link small systems 
with larger ones and maintain complex organ- 
izations. finds reference group theory inade- 
quate this task (since reference group often 
signifies social category “rather than actual 
group”) but insists that taxonomy role and 
role relations the most urgent task for social 
anthropology. Here Nadel moving the di- 
rection opposite his main efforts purely 
formal analysis. seems recognize that the 
sharp distinction between structural analysis and 
social change has its limitations. his own 
terms “one the features our times the 
indeterminacy and rapid changing roles.” 

His suggestion that the taxonomy roles 
should related distinction between re- 
cruitment roles and achievement roles bears 
close parallel that offered Parsons and 
Shils concerning allocative and integrative roles. 
But Nadel does not develop his taxonomy 
roles. His treatise therefore misnamed and 
might better described himself acknowl- 
edges Thoughts Theory Social 
Structure. 

the final portions, labors incorporate 
time dimension into his role analysis. Micro- 
time and macro-time first presented Levi- 
Strauss offered device for converting 
static analysis into full analytic explanation. 
The presentation best suggestive and 
fragmentary. presents nothing alter 
belief that theoretical system can judged 
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its adequacy for handling social change 
only terms its fundamental postulates. 
purely structural analysis cannot satisfac- 
torily converted midstream into adequate 
theory social change. Theories based role 
systems are more often than not without such 
postulates. 

Nadel acknowledges this basic weakness 
his exposition. his closing sentences, 
states that the alternative the structuralist 
point departure the analysis social or- 
ganization that rests concepts “purpose 
and utility.” This the style theorizing 
which focuses social ends rather than group 
processes and means. One can assume close 
articulation between the criteria structural 
analysis and the concepts purpose and util- 
ity. Therefore, seems me, the advocates 
role analysis need develop language for 
judging the adequacy and performance dif- 
ferent roles and different role systems achiev- 
ing varying purposes and goals. 

Morris JANOWITZ 

University Michigan 


Man and Culture: Evaluation the Work 
Bronislaw Malinowski. Edited 
MOND FirtH. New York: The Humanities 
Press, Inc., 1957. viii, 292 pp. $6.00. 


The Editor’s Note says “The essays here are 
not eulogies but evaluations” (p. vii), and this 
is, indeed, almost the case. Published fifteen 
years after the death its subject, the volume 
attempts take major aspects Malinowski’s 
work and submit them the kind sane, 
dispassionate appraisal that might not have been 
possible earlier. 

Firth opens with brief introduction 
“Malinowski Scientist and Man” which out- 
lines the major events Malinowski’s career 
and casts some slight but vivid illumination 
him man. Although Malinowski’s less en- 
dearing qualities are means overlooked 
they are touched deftly and with delicacy. 

Richards follows with “The Concept 
Culture Malinowski’s Work” and concludes 
that Malinowski’s conception culture still 
very useful tool both field work and 
analysis. 

Malinowski’s theory needs submitted 
sympathetic review Piddington, who 
find indispensable. 

Talcott Parsons considers “Malinowski and 
the Theory Social Systems.” With almost 
painful reluctance concludes that far 
the general theory social systems con- 
cerned there with one exception [which 
Malinowski never developed] point which 
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Malinowski has more teach than one 
several his contemporaries predecessors” 
70). 

Kaberry considers “Malinowski’s Field- 
work Methods” with sympathy and understate- 
ment. Here, where the trumpets might blown 
mighty unison honor Malinowski’s con- 
tribution, Kaberry tactfully says what needs 
saying, and says simply. 

Firth makes properly laudatory remarks 
about “Malinowski’s Ethnographic Analysis and 
Language.” 

Next comes one the really valuable ap- 
praisals this volume. Leach discusses 
“The Epistemological Background Malinow- 
ski’s Empiricism,” concluding that Malin- 
owski was highly original thinker who was 
nevertheless held bondage the intellectual 
conventions his youth” (p. 135). 

Shapera discusses “Malinowski’s Theories 
Law” with careful concern for the limita- 
tions, the untenable parts, and the congruence 
with other theorists; concludes that “Malin- 
owski may have been mistaken [in many re- 
spects]. But anthropologists, even they dis- 
agree with his views such matters, have 
learned much from his general approach the 
study law and from his contention that the 
basic problem social control generally” (pp. 
154-155). 

Perhaps the very best this collection 
consistently excellent essays that 
Fortes, “Malinowski and the Study Kinship.” 
Here one the finest pieces the sociology 
knowledge that have read some time. 
opens with Malinowski the man: “It im- 
possible for anyone who was pupil Malinow- 
ski write about his work quite impersonally. 
One has able visualize the histrionic, 
not say exhibitionistic, streak him 
(p. 157). Interrelating the man, his ideas, and 
the climate intellectual opinion affected 
the man and his work, emerges with what 
perhaps both the best evaluation and the best 
understanding Malinowski come from the 
whole book. 

Nadel reviews “Malinowski Magic 
and Religion” the light current views. 

Firth discusses “The Place Malinow- 
ski the History Economic Anthropology.” 
Although Malinowski’s limitations are fully ex- 
plored, his particular contributions are clearly 
indicated. 

The volume closes with Mair’s considera- 
tion “Malinowski and the Study Social 
Change” and Hogbin’s essay “Anthro- 
pology Public Service and Malinowski’s Con- 
tribution It.” 

This volume itself major contribution 
for perhaps the best appraisal and evalua- 
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found the literature. student anthro- 
pological sociological theory can afford 
miss it. The essays are consistently high 
quality and eulogies were not intended, nor 
they, the main, mar the book’s reasoned and 
sane consideration one the major figures 
anthropology. Indeed, although Malinowski 
might not have liked well, far better 
than any Festschrift that might have been writ- 
ten fifteen twenty years ago. 


SCHNEIDER 
University California, Berkeley 


The Uses Literarcy: Changing Patterns 
English Mass Culture. 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey: Essential Books, 
Inc., 1957. 319 pp. $5.00. 

The Uses Literacy concerned with the 
impact mass communications the working 
classes England. The study divided into 
two parts. the first, Mr. Hoggart describes 
the structure traditional working class rela- 
tionships and attitudes the urban north 
England. This section based large extent 
the personal experience the author 
working-class “scholarship boy” now university 
extra-mural lecturer) and the reviewer 
carries complete conviction. Working class life 
sympathetically, even lovingly, portrayed. 
Hoggart describes the form and content fam- 
ily and neighbourhood relationships and the ex- 
istence tradition attitudes and values 
expressed aphorisms and leisure activities. 
not completely laudatory for sees the ways 
which the nature group life imposes its 
members extensive and even harsh pressure 
conform. This section the book will take 
its place with the classic descriptions British 
working class life men like Mayhew, 
Lawrence and Zweig. 

the second part the study, Hoggart 
turns analysis the way which com- 
mercialized mass publications have changed 
working class culture during the last thirty 
forty years. recognises that treating 
only one segment vastly complicated inter- 
play social, political and economic changes 
which have affected all classes. analyses, im- 
pressionistically, the content the popular 
press and shows how appeals certain estab- 
lished working class attitudes. His view this 
commercialised ideology uniformly negative. 
Mass communications “tend towards view 
the world which progress conceived 
seeking material possessions, equality 
moral levelling and freedom the ground for 
endless irresponsible pleasure.” This mass cul- 


ture mutual indulgence, satisfied “ordinari- 
ness” and callow egalitarianism many re- 
spects less healthy than the often crude culture 
replacing. Mr. Hoggart recognises the 
forces, both within and without the working 
classes, which are resisting the uniform accept- 
ance this new ideology. sees little hope, 
however, the uprooted and anxious socially 
mobile intellectuals and his analysis their 
position one the most powerful chapters 
the book. 

Hoggart takes his place with the long line 
philosophers and publicists who, 
French Revolution, have warned the com- 
ing mass man and mass culture. attaches 
blame, however, the commercialised publi- 
cations which have distorted the promise 
better society. His book has had success 
England similar that Riesman’s writings 
America. Both are the work gifted ama- 
teurs field where modern sociological tech- 
niques inquiry seem inadequate for the task 
hand. Personally, the reviewer finds The Uses 
Literacy more satisfying than The Lonely 
Crowd. meant alarm rather than 
entertain. Hoggart has the rare quality com- 
plete intellectual honesty. His book should 
read all those concerned with the nature 
modern society. 

London School Economics and 

Political Science 


Two Studies Kinship London. Edited 
London School Eco- 
nomics Monographs Social Anthropology 
No. 15. New York: The Humanities Press, 
1956. pp. $2.75. 


This one the first, and clearly one 
the best, systematic efforts outline intelli- 
gently the structure contemporary western 
European kinship system within the analytic 
framework developed anthropology for the 
comparative study kinship. the same time, 
marks important development that spe- 
cial, and neglected, branch comparative kin- 
ship, the study the bilateral systems. 

The book opens with Introduction Firth 
describing the location the studies, the con- 
ditions field work, and the field methods em- 
ployed. This Introduction offers distinction 
among bilateral systems fundamental un- 
derstanding their structure. Those bilateral 
systems which form more less perpetual kin 
groups corporate character are distinguished 
from those which not. The former type does 
not occur western European societies today, 
far know. But the significance the 
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distinction lies the fact that the absence 
perpetual kin group corporate character 
fundamental characteristic the structure 
the Western European bilateral systems. 

The first paper, Firth and Djamour, re- 
ports the field work done working class 
block flats South London. Certain char- 
acteristics the kinship system, some them 
briefly mentioned the Introduction, are fully 
stated and documented here. The system has 
very narrow range, which consistent with the 
absence self-perpetuating, corporate kin 
group. The extended group definitely evi- 
dence and has important functions, primarily 
with regard visiting, assembly rites 
passage, and the expression moral senti- 
ments. Economic cooperation, too, largely 
symbolic significance. Nevertheless, the nuclear 
family the kin group primary importance, 
seldom ever deeply imbedded ex- 
tended family hardly noticeable. 
distinctive quality lent the kin group 
virtue its separation from strategic occupa- 
tional roles and from major ritual and religious 
roles. 

Relations between kinsmen tend permis- 
sive rather than obligatory, and the variance 
performance kinship roles tends 
quite high. One might hesitate concur 
Firth’s statement that, “In the sense general 
contrast, the pattern may said statis- 
tical rather than normative character,” but 
the point nonetheless clear. 

These characteristics make the notion what 
Firth and Djamour call “personal selectivity” 
particular significance. Where patterns 
relations are permissive rather than obligatory, 
and where variance high, follows that what 
Firth another context has called “organiza- 
tion” becomes particularly important. Personal 
selectivity fills just this structural “need.” 

Yet personal selectivity definitely not ran- 
dom, for there distinct tendency for the 
system matri-centered matral, that is, 
for the strongest bonds exist between children 
and their mother, and for other bonds orient 
around these. Consistent with this the matri- 
lateral stress kinship knowledge, kin contact 
and activities. Women generally knew more 
kinsmen than men; more relationships were 
traced through mother generally than through 
father. Especially noteworthy, however, the 
relative weakness the sibling tie such, 
though may often the locus strong 
affect. The affect may strongly positive 
strongly negative, but the element moral obli- 
gation not heavily emphasized. 

The second essay, Garigue and Firth, 
focuses the Italianates London. Unlike 
the first essay, for which many students par- 
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ticipated gathering data, this report based 
the intensive field work Dr. Philip 
Garigue. The essay developed along the same 
lines the first and points up, nicely devel- 
oped contrasts, most the major findings 
the first. There not space justice 
outline here. 

This extraordinarily rich and stimulating 
book. provides frame which can meaning- 
fully organize the myriad studies which have 
oozed from sociological pens for many decades. 
provides sound, useful framework which 
makes the systems South London, the Lon- 
don Italianates, French Canada and the United 
States comparable with the massive materials 
kinship from primitive societies, adding all 
these studies the special advantages compara- 
tive analysis. 

SCHNEIDER 

University California, Berkeley 


Family and Neighborhood: Two Studies 
ford. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. xvi, 181 pp. $4.80. 


This essentially report pilot study 
which was begun 1950 preliminary 
fuller survey Oxford. The purpose the 
pilot survey was test data-gathering tech- 
niques for use the larger survey. Mogey con- 
centrated his exploratory efforts family and 
neighborhood life two working-class districts 
Oxford: St. Ebbe’s, old neighborhood 
the central zone the city, and Barton, low- 
cost housing estate built between 1946 and 1950 
the outskirts the city. The districts are 
comparable terms number dwellings, 
community services, and occupational composi- 
tion, but differ markedly land use, housing, 
family structure, and number other objec- 
tive criteria. While available statistics are used 
for illustrative purposes, the major emphasis 
the essentially subjective aspects family 
and neighborhood life the two districts. 
obtain these data, open interviews were con- 
ducted the author and his assistants with 
members thirty households each district 
selected means random area sampling. 
The interviews covered family structure, inter- 
relationships the family procreation, aspi- 
rations parents for themselves and their 
children, relationships with the family orien- 
tation, work relationships and associations, 
cliques and informal contacts. 

The findings are quite tentatively stated be- 
cause the exploratory nature the study, 
but they indicate that family-centered society 
emerging the planned housing estate, 
contrast with the persistence neighborhood- 


centered society the older settled district. 
the family-centered district husbands and 
wives share more activities the daily routine 
the household, take more family vacations, 
spend more time together recreation and 
with their children, supervise their children more 
closely, have higher aspirations for themselves 
and their children, spend more time with friends, 
and belong more formal associations than 
true the families the older district. 
St. Ebbe’s the picture one great dependence 
the extended family and participation lim- 
ited minimum group activities involving 
the family, the kindred, workmates and the well- 
accepted neighborhood set cronies, while 
Barton the emphasis the individual fam- 
ily and willingness form new friendships and 
join voluntary associations. The mempers 
the new community have lost their ties the 
isolating set social customs found the 
older neighborhood but have gained citizenship 
the wider and freer atmosphere the varie 
associational life the city. 
What started out pilot study perfect 
techniques for larger survey has become 
comparative study some the more subtle 
aspects social relationships found con- 
trasting physical areas city. This com- 
mendable way exploit the data the pilot 
survey, but hoped that this report 
will not looked upon acceptable sub- 
stitute for fuller, more carefully planned, 
hypothesis-testing study. The present report 
demonstrates that the techniques developed 
the pilot survey can employed profitably 
more extensive and definitive study social 
relationships the Oxford community. 


University Wisconsin 


Bureaucracy and Society Modern Egypt: 
Study the Higher Civil Service. 
Bercer. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1957. xiii, 231 pp. $4.75. 


Bureacracy and Society Modern Egypt 
welcome addition the small number 
attitudinal studies the Middle East. The 
author, sociologist Princeton, has made 
contribution not only his portrayal 
segment the civil bureaucracy impor- 
tant Arab country but his demonstration 
the applicability—and limitations—of quantita- 
tive techniques complex cross-cultural 
problem. 

Professor Berger interested the Egyp- 
tian civil service social entity the larger 
society. entity which, countries such 
Egypt, comprises large proportion the 
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educated population. its efficiency hinges the 
success failure government policies and 
programs aimed reconstructing the economic, 
social, and political foundations Egyptian 
life. essential instrument for the exercise 
power, inevitably focus domestic 
political struggle. 

specifying his task, Dr. Berger proposes 
examine “the legacy past Egyptian society 
and public administration; the social origins 
the higher civil servants today; the reasons 
for the attraction this career has for many 
the educated elite; the changing socio-eco- 
nomic status the higher civil servants; their 
loyalties and the extent their professional- 
ization; and their attitudes toward such norms 
bureaucratic behavior impartiality, im- 
personality, subordination one’s superior, and 
the exercise permitted degree initia- 
tive” (p. 7). 

Two methods were employed developing 
these topics: historical research and analysis 
the responses 249 higher Egyptian civil serv- 
ants long questionnaire. Administered 
Arabic trained interviewers, the question- 
naire dealt with personal backgrounds, attitudes, 
and opinions. The 249 respondents comprised 
per cent sample the personnel 
grades and the four ministries 
Agriculture, Education, Finance and Economy, 
and Municipal and Rural Affairs. Grade was 
omitted including too many department heads 
and other top supervisory officials; the research 
was carried out 1954 Cairo where the 
central civil service concentrated. 

The analysis the survey data was directed 
two main questions: (a) how does the public 
bureaucracy Egypt differ from that most 
western states, and (b) such factors age, 
social origin, education, assignment admin- 
istrative technical duties, and greater lesser 
exposure western influences correlate with 
significant differences between one group 
Egyptian civil servants and another? For the 
purpose these comparisons, certain features 
bureaucratic and professional behavior were 
posited characteristic western models which 
Egypt trying adopt, and scales were con- 
structed for use measuring the respondents’ 
degree bureaucratic orientation, professional- 
ism, exposure western influences, and job- 
satisfaction. Devised and applied with rigor 
and thoroughness, these instruments have 
yielded wealth information about the char- 
acter section the Egyptian civil bureauc- 
racy and the motivations and behavior its 
members. 

The historical background and larger social 
setting the Egyptian civil service are pre- 
sented the first two chapters the book. 
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regretted that more space could not 
have been devoted this aspect the study, 
since provides the cultural context rela- 


tion which the backgrounds, attitudes, and 
Opinions revealed the questionnaire take 
Meaning. would have been interesting have 
had some elaboration the point that 


Egypt the state has long performed functions 
leading considerable contact between people 
and government, but that these relations have 
not been precisely articulated they have 
become the West (p. 16). Reference made 
the relative absence the Middle East 
the network voluntary associations and 
interest-groups which the West have been 
able mediate between the individual and gov- 
ernment; this reviewer wishes there could have 
been some development the role the Eygp- 
tian family and larger kin group this con- 
nection. 

The central theoretical problem the book 
the comparability social structure and as- 
sociated behavioral patterns different cul- 
tures. Professor Berger fully recognizes the 
difficulty the problem: when compare 
Western and non-Western bureaucracies 
[we] may indeed find similarity structure, 
usually the result the sort cultural diffu- 
sion that part shaping the changes now 
going the Egyptian civil service itself. 
tional structure may accompanied wide 
differences the behavior patterns—the insti- 
tutions—associated with these organizations. 
Thus the study bureaucracy non-Western 
setting points the limitation current 
bureaucratic theory, developed mainly the 
West. has shortcomings for the analysis 
bureaucratic and professional behavior non- 
Western culture well our own.” 
Bureaucracy and Society Modern Egypt 
significant effort cope with the difficulties 
and will value both the student 
social process and anyone interested con- 
temporary Middle Eastern affairs. 

American University 


Research Industrial Human Relations: 


Critical Appraisal. Edited Conrap 


ARENSBERG, SOLOMON BARKIN, ELLISON 

and Dennis. New 

York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 213 pp. 

$3.50. 

This book collection essays appraising 
the progress and limitations current research 


industrial human relations. The editors point 
out that “human relations industry has be- 
come both the label group studies 
people work and the slogan movement 
thought and action American industrial 
relations.” was the intent the editors 
bring together the conflicting points view 
regarding the values inherent the movement 
and provide some perspectives for evalua- 
tion human relations research. These goals 
are admirably served the selection authors 
and articles included this book. 

Part the book offers two interpretations 
the emergence the human relations move- 
ment and considers the use human relations 
research practitioners the field. Essays 
Reinhard Bendix, James Worthy, and Harold 
Wilensky are included. Part deals with 
the broader, urban-industrial setting human 
relations the work place and includes articles 
Arensberg, David Riesman and Warner 
Bloomberg, Jr., and Abraham Siegel. Part 
III, Herbert Simon, Wilbert Moore, Leonard 
Sayles, and Floyd Mann discuss various aspects 
the organizational context industrial hu- 
man relations. The concluding section the 
book consists articles William Foote 
Whyte, Mason Haire, and Solomon Barkin 
which the role the union part the 
social system the factory considered. 

Because the concerns industrial sociclogy 
have been frequently and mistakenly regarded 
coterminous with those the human rela- 
tions movement, this book valuable con- 
tribution the literature this area. con- 
siders both the values the participants the 
movement and their critics. notes the con- 
tributions “human relations” research 
policy formation and industrial sociology but 
also points out the limitations this approach 
the development broader understanding 
industrial social systems. 

Apart from the general excellence the 
essays included, the book left two general im- 
pressions with this reader. One that illus- 
trates the need for broader conceptualization 
industrial social systems that variables 
which are exogeneous with reference in-plant 
interaction systems well variables endogen- 


ous these systems may considered within 


the same conceptual framework. The second 
that perhaps time abandon the “human 
relations” rubric label for industrial socio- 
logical research and leave the adherents 
the human relations movement where the 
applied connotations the term are more 
appropriate. 
FAUNCE 
Michigan State University 
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Emerging Problems Social Psychology. 
son. The University Oklahoma Lectures 
Social Psychology, Series III. Norman, Okla- 
homa: University Book Exchange Duplicat- 
ing Service, 1957. viii, 350 pp. $3.50, paper. 
the principal aim holding interdis- 

ciplinary conference social psychology 
develop common universe discourse, then 
the results should now beginning mani- 
fest themselves. This volume represents the 
third conference this sort held the Uni- 
versity Oklahoma (previous conferences hav- 
ing resulted Social Psychology the Cross- 
roads and Goup Relations the Crossroads), 
and many similar conferences have been held 
elsewhere. Content analysis, sure, would 
reveal significant trends toward common 
orientation conceptualization, either these 
three volumes the reports social psy- 
chological conferences held elsewhere. 

What indicated, however, not cessation 
such conferences the publication 
such symposia, but adaptation, perhaps, 
some such proposal that Frank Westie 
the April 1957 issue this Review, which 
suggests—in quite another connection—the 
placing each new empirical finding the 
context every relevant orientation, rather than 
simply leaving the one held the investi- 
gators question. each invited participant 
such conference this one were required 
state what had say each the 
languages the several other participants per- 
haps the development consensus might pro- 
ceed more rapidly. this cannot arranged, 
then perhaps could develop species 
interpreters—as the UN! understand that 
already possible make careers out 
this sort thing special instances—as 
translating psychoanalytic propositions into 
Hullian learning theory. Why not broaden the 
opportunities and advantages all orientations? 

reviewer almost inevitably comes the 
conclusion that such volume this “un- 
even” quality. Part the reason, course, 
that some the papers are sure accord 
with his prejudices much more than will others. 
shall, accord with custom, report pre- 
delictions: Sherif’s introduction and his paper 
approaches small groups study; Laurence 
Snyder’s illuminating discussion the nature- 
nurture problem; Nelson Foote’s further elab- 
orations the dramatistic approach; Julian 
Hochberg’s paper social perception; Harold 
Kelley’s paper resistance attitude change; 
and Stansfeld Sargent’s paper presenting 
some new methods studying class. These 
papers are themselves more than worth the 
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full price the book, poor publication job 
though from mechanical point view. 

Provocative the word for the anti-theo- 
retical position the “variational [radical em- 
pirical] approach” social perception 
Luchins, whose answer the problem raised 
the first two paragraphs this review would 
presumably discard all theories rather 
than engage multiple translation here 
suggested. has apparently heard nothing 
the reputation radical operationalism—that 
you get great deal dirt with the potato. 

The poorest section appears that part 
the symposium devoted papers the 
“applied” specialists—a scientist, psy- 
chiatrist, human relations worker industrial 
problems, and forth. The best these applied 
papers one Newstetter social work, 
who wisely challenges social psychology come 
with workable theory human behavior 
which would provide efficient conceptualiza- 
tion for social work practice, but who otherwise 
devotes his paper much that banal regard- 
ing the fields social work. 

Sherif and his associates are com- 
mended for their continuing, stubborn insistence 
bringing together again and again specialists 
who call themselves social psychologists but 
who are the habit speaking (and thinking) 
many tongues. they persist talking past 
one another, perhaps readers are thereby 
offered the opportunity think new cate- 
gories even they not. Through these new 
categories may widen our imaginations—out 
which science, like art, springs. 

The State University lowa 


Contemporary Approaches Cognition. 
Jerome Bruner, al. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1957. pp. $4.00. 


Evanston, Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1957. ix, 291 pp. $5.25. 


The first these two books series 
symposium papers presented the University 
Colorado 1955. provides both repre- 
sentative view the field and general setting 
for the more specific problems posed 
Festinger’s book. The most striking features 
are the stress experimental fertility 
standard, and the fact that the different ap- 
proaches are most often different slices out 
continuous phenomenon. 

follow the example Brunswik and 
Heider, cognition can regarded chain 
events. Consider estimate made one man 
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about another’s income. study this behavior, 
can start with: (1) the other man’s objec- 


tive income, (2) the cues income provided 


such features his dress, manner, hous- 
ing, (3) some internal, mediating condition 
process, (4) intuitive judgment about in- 
come, and (5) some act opinion response 
this judgment. different parts this 
chain that the various approaches concentrate. 

Bruner, Osgood and Rapoport, for example, 
provide contrasting ways approaching step 
(3). For both Bruner and Osgood, the emphasis 
processes, and learning the focal path 
for investigation. The difference that Osgood 
brings bear “all the conceptual machinery 
S-R psychology” (p. 99), while for 
Bruner the process more like the development 
reference coding system. contrast, 
Rapoport asks about the underlying “structures” 
organizations experience style think- 
ing, for instance), and approaches the task 
analysis the content and form cogni- 
tive experience. 

For many sociologists, attention the two 
ends the chain will seem more familiar. 
Brunswik’s paper, for example, stresses the need 
for studying the relationships existing the 
environment between (1) and (2)—the man’s 
income and such properties style home 
dress, our example—and emphasizes 
that these relationships are better treated 
probabilistic than absolute. argues that 
once know the strength these relationships 
and their ability substitute for one another 
whether these relationships are matched, over- 
estimated, ignored the judgments make. 
This type argument offers good working 
basis for studies social judgment. con- 
trast, Festinger’s paper approaches judgment 
from the other end the chain—the final act. 
His main argument that “there exists tend- 
ency make consonant one’s cognition and 
one’s behavior,” aim that the individual tries 
achieve seeking concentrating in- 
formation that consonant with the action 
taken. 

the fuller statement Festinger’s approach 
(the second these two books), sur- 
prise find that the area dissonance 
longer between cognition and action but between 
one “cognition” and another—between 
knowledge certain information 
knowledge the action. The advantages this 
shift are means clear and makes the 
conflict rather disembodied. This aspect 
Festinger’s theory, and the related question 
the source dissonance, are its two most awk- 
ward points. the problem “what does 
matter two knowledges not fit with one 


another,” extremely disappointing find 
only the insistence that cognitive consonance 
human need and can shown operate 
accordingly. There interest, for example, 
whether the dissonance not with the wish 
achieve several ends with some image 
oneself consistent, rational and able con- 
trol one’s universe. Otherwise, the book re- 
warding and provocative. There is, for example, 
excellent chapter the search for social 
support and delightful section the operation 
internal pressure produce agreement be- 
tween private opinion and public behavior 
relation the size the reward offered for 
the latter. One may quarrel with the theory 
and with many the lines drawn between 
and the experimental data. Nonetheless, this 
book offers unusually coherent and stimulat- 
ing approach questions persistence and 
change attitudes and beliefs. 
JACQUELINE 
Walter Reed Army Institute 
Research 


MAN and Norman Foreword 
Kart New York: The 
Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1957. xii, 227 pp. $5.50. 


The editors this symposium, who also con- 
tributed number the articles, are connected 
with the Veteran’s Administration services 
Los Angeles. Most the contributors are psy- 
chiatrists who emphasize psychodynamic types 
theory, but there are also articles the soci- 
ology suicide, suicide and age, suicide 
Catholic country, and suicide and the law. 
Approximately the first hundred pages are con- 
cerned with theory while the remainder the 
work deals with clinical and treatment aspects. 
The brevity and variety the articles creates 
fragmented impression and was obviously 
impossible present any particular theoretical 
position detail. The articles contributed 
the editors include reports them re- 
search project which they conducted Los 
Angeles with the support the National In- 
stitute Mental Health. 

the title the work suggests, the book 
designed primarily brief summary cur- 
rent theories and research and useful from 
this point view. The second part the book, 
“Clinical Considerations,” mainly practical 
significance for those concerned with the treat- 
ment suicidal persons. includes considerable 
case material. 

Included the original research reported 
the editors was controlled comparison the 
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case histories persons either committed 
suicide attempted with case histories 
non-suicidal persons. interesting tentative 
conclusion from this comparison was that, “It 
practically impossible distinguish poten- 
tially suicidal person from the details ‘of his 
case history alone, however trau- 
matic has been” (p. 5). However, was noted 
that per cent the persons who committed 
suicide had previously threatened attempted 
so. 

the course their study Shneidman and 
Farberow collected notes left persons who 
committed suicide Los Angeles county over 
period years. Thirty-three these are 
reproduced paired with simulated suicide notes 
written non-suicidal persons who were asked 
write the kind note they thought they 
would write they were commit suicide. 
The reader asked pick out the spurious 
notes the thirty-three pairs. While this 
mildly interesting exercise its significance 
unclear. 

The eighteen articles this brief book can- 
not, course, begin full justice the 
complexities the subject and persons who are 
interested new theoretical insights are likely 
disappointed the nine articles devoted 
theoretical considerations. They are for the 
most part either extremely brief summariza- 
tions existing theory factual and descriptive 
accounts research very limited nature. 
Perhaps the most interesting the first nine 
articles the one Helen Silving which 
describes the manner which suicide has been 
handled various legal systems. 


LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


TANNENBAUM. Urbana: University 
Press, 1957. 342 pp. $7.50. 

This volume progress report rela- 
tively extensive research program directed 
the general problem determining the “mean- 
ing meaning.” The focus the volume 
the methodological approach 
used attacking this difficult research area. 
The result stimulating and sophisticated 
methodological frame reference which, po- 
tentially least, has considerable significance 
for large number substantive areas. 

The authors open the volume with discus- 
sion general measurement model and 
attempt relate this model more general 
theory learning. Although this theoretical 
effort occasionally strained, least 
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tive framework within which both the method- 
ology and particular research results can 
viewed. Chapter contains general exposi- 
tion the analytical basis for the measure- 
ment model, “the semantic differential,” and 
includes the findings research directed 
determining the dimensionality what de- 
fined “semantic space.” detailed and 
handbook-like treatment the several prob- 
lems involved developing and using semantic 
differentiation given Chapter while 
Chapter devoted the evaluation the 
instrument. The application the method 
various substantive areas (attitude measure- 
ment, personality research, and communica- 
tions research) reported Chapters 
through Chapter entitled “Summary and 
Prospectus” is, considerable degree, 
the nature rebuttal potential criticism. 

The reaction this volume likely 
varied. There are undoubtedly those who will 
object the strict operationalism employed. 
For example, the manner which “concept” 
defined (“the ‘stimulus’ which the sub- 
sponse’” 77) will undoubtedly violence 


the meaning some associate with the term. 


Such objections probably cannot avoided 
when research attempted field, like 
“meaning,” which has been long characterized 
subjectivity approach. the other ex- 
treme, there may some who will critical 
the fact that the logic used not always 
tight, and that there are some instances where 
the assumptions method seem violated 
its application. The first criticism irrele- 
vant; the second can answered terms 
the pragmatic sanction fruitful results. 

criticizing “progress report,” calling at- 
tention particular weaknesses not neces- 
sarily derogatory, for assumed that since 
the research continuing, the researchers also 
recognize the existence unsolved problems. 
This especially true the present case where 
repeated attention given the theoretical 
and methodological difficulties that remain 
resolved. fact, the entire volume 
written mature and self-critical manner, 
and the straight-forward reporting negative 
findings cannot pass without favorable com- 
ment. Nevertheless, there are places where criti- 
cism might leveled with some justification. 
Many the particular studies reported are 
based relatively small samples subjects 
(20 30). evaluating the instrument, 
the authors have failed establish firmly the 
equality scale intervals; fact, the evidence 
that there systematic departure from the 
condition equality. Only limited success has 
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been achieved developing 
(scales) the major dimensions semantic 
space. Certain sampling problems need re- 
ceive considerable further attention, the 
sampling concepts used stimulus 
variables. The experimental designs followed 
few specific studies lead rather severe 
interpretative limitations. Such criticism must 
balanced the impressive accumulation 
supporting evidence, the authors’ obvious aware- 
ness the limitations the present report, 
and the generally high level analytic com- 
petence which characterizes the work. 

short review cannot justice the 
theoretical and methodological issues raised 
this volume. Nor can adequate coverage 
given the impressive amount sound 
and ingenious experimentation that has been 
completed under this program. The volume 
contains not only detailed reporting research 
completed and progress, but also raises 
multitude new research issues. Additional 
work must accomplished prior any final 
evaluation the approach that offered. 
The authors recognize this and invite assistance. 
This cleary written report should much 
stimulate the necessary related research. 
should receive serious and widespread attention 
from those concerned with systematic investi- 
gation the fields attitude structure and 
change, personality development and dynamics, 
and general communications behavior. 

University California, Los Angeles 


Sociological Theory: Book Readings. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1957. xiii, 578 pp. $6.50. 

This book attempts assemble “aspects 
the works the past that have proved viable” 
(p. ix), not materials for history ideas. 
limited writings “specifically labeled be- 
longing sociology, social psychology, and so- 
cial anthropology” (p. xii) English avail- 
able (with one exception) English translation, 
and organized around 
than around areas investigation. locating 
“sociological theory” Chapter 1), the editors 
draw Comte, Spencer, Durkheim, Thomas 
and Znaniecki, and Merton: their main themes 
are the vindication sociology against common 
sense, theory against absorption practical 
problems, and special theories against “By- 
zantine” schemes. The reader gathers that “so- 
ciological theory” (Thomas and Znaniecki’s defi- 
nition the term quoted inconspicuously and 
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probably represents the editors’ conception too) 
meant displayed the bulk the 
book which follows this “Definition the 
Field.” 

This bulk organized, way presumably 
found optimal but not explained, three Parts, 
subdivided into chapters. Part “General 
Concepts,” deals with Culture (with contribu- 
tions Tylor, Kroeber, Leslie White, Malinow- 
ski, and Kluckhohn), Interaction (Simmel, Max 
Weber, Malinowski, Lévy Strauss, Parsons), So- 
cial Control (Ross, and Sumner—with Durk- 
heim, Mead, and Piaget the internal- 
ization social control), Power and Authority 
(Simmel, Weber, Goldhamer and Shils, Barnard, 
Bierstedt, and Gerth and Mills), and Cohesion 
and Conflict (Durkheim, Radcliffe-Brown, Ma- 
linowski, Marx, Sorel, Simmel, Gluckman, and 
Coser). Part II, “Self-Other Concepts,” con- 
tains two chapters. One the definition 
the situation; along with Thomas’ original state- 
ment, presents excerpts from Weber, 
Znaniecki, and the “subjective 
meaning the social situation” well 
Alfred Schuetz’s analysis the common-sense 
and scientific interpretation action. (This 
probably the first time that this impor- 
tant phenomenologist has found his way into 
book primarily addressed sociologists; 
one reader, least, applauds.) The other 
chapter, “Role-Taking and Reference Group,” 
has contributions Mead, Sumner (on 
in- and out-groups), Sherif, Merton and 
Kitt, and Ralph Turner. Part III the 
longest. Its seven chapters Structurel Con- 
cepts treat Primary Groups (Cooley, 
Ellsworth Faris, Hughes, Shils), Status (Park 
and Burgess, Linton, Merton, 
Hughes), Class (Marx, Marx and Engels, 
Weber, Veblen, Schumpeter, Speier, the Lynds, 
Davis and Moore, Tumin), Bureaucracy 
(Weber, Michels, Selznick, Merton, Gouldner, 
Blau), Anomie (Durkheim, Merton, Parsons), 
Structure and Function (Spencer, Durkheim, 
Malinowski, Pareto, Merton), and Sociology 
Knowledge (the editors). 

addition the introductory and last 
chapters Coser and Rosenberg, there are 
the selections stem from United States writers 
(among the 44, from men born and 
trained Europe), and from Europeans. 
Max Weber represented with contribu- 
tions; Merton, with Durkheim and Malin- 
owski each supply Marx and Simmel, each 
and Hughes, Mead, Parsons, Sumner, and 
Znaniecki, each the remaining contribu- 
tors furnish single selections. Ten the 
sections are nineteenth-century; many come 
from the first and fourth decade each the 
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twentieth: from the 1910s, from the ’20s, 
from the and from the ’50s. The 
European component steadily decreases over 
time; the American increases, and the Ameri- 
can-European-trained does likewise, especially 
from the on, thanks, above all, Hitler. 

This going lengths 
statistics has the saving grace telling some- 
thing about the historical and geographical 
location “sociological theory,” conceived 
Coser and Rosenberg. Their volume should, 
and probably will, used text book 
their topic; should, though less likely will, 
general. Aside from such employments, may 
stimulate analysis its rationale, compared 
with other rationales which would result 
other, albeit perhaps only modified, inventories. 
and others concerned with 
intellectual matters should confront, analyze, 
and come conclusions this book. Some 
conclusions may differ from those the editors 
might arrive they themselves were 
beyond the making this book and into 
the tasks just suggested. have made this 
book and thus have facilitated the form- 
ulation these tasks, however, achieve- 
ment the first order. 

Kurt 
The Ohio State University 


Religion, Society and the Individual: Intro- 
duction the Sociology Religion. 
New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1957. xvi, 655 pp. $6.75. 


Professor Yinger’s book the first general 
survey the field the sociology religion 
that has appeared quite some time and per- 
haps the first such book yet published that 
suitable for use undergraduate text. 
Though means over-simplified diluted 
for college-level consumption, lucidly writ- 
ten and attractively put together. 

The book divided into two related parts. 
Roughly half represents the author’s own at- 
tempt draw together the major theoretical 
contributions the field and relate them 
several other areas sociological interest. The 
first few chapters are devoted the develop- 
ment “functional theory religion.” 
These are followed two chapters religion 
and personality and several chapters dealing 
with the relationship religion number 
areas the secular social system (social class, 
the economy, and the political order), and 
the phenomenon social change. The second 
half the book given over selected read- 
ings the sociology religion. These are top- 
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ically arranged provide material parallel 
the subject matter the chapters the 
first half. The selections have been very well 
chosen and are drawn from wide and repre- 
sentative group social scientists. 

those chapters dedicated the formula- 
tion his functional theory religion, the 
author undertakes consolidate many the 
contributions that have gone into the making 
what has now become fairly unified, gener- 
ally accepted spciological approach religion. 
Although adds little that strikingly new, 
draws the works Durkheim, Weber, 
Malinowski, Parsons, Goode, Merton, Kingsley 
Davis, and others manner that both 
critical and constructive. very successfully 
attempts relate motivational and personality- 
need factors his essentially social system level 
framework—something that especially neces- 
sary for adequate sociological analysis 
religion. The student will therefore find 
unusually complete theoretical coverage these 
first chapters. 

moves from his initial concern with 
religion highly abstract level concern 
with the relation various forms religion 
various forms secular institutions, and 
social change, the author makes determined ef- 
forts approach his subject matter within the 
framework the functional theory religion. 
effort develop the functional theory the 
direction accounting for structural variations 
among religious systems and the relation 
these various kinds secular systems, the 
author proposes refinement Troeltsch’s 
church-sect typology. This refinement involves 
six-fold classification which should prove 
good deal more useful than most previous classi- 
fications, least for those purposes ordinarily 
served the typology. The full utility the 
present refinement still limited, other 
formulations have been, the treatment 
structural forms Christianity, owing pos- 
sibly the fact that number theoretically 
separable problems are confounded within it. 
This fact may account for the great difficulty 
the reader may have following the author’s 
own rationale for deriving his six-fold classifica- 
tion. 

treating the relationship between religion 
and other social institutions the author sev- 
eral points (pp. 175-6, 203, 231-2, 261-4) 
offers specific statements relationships many 
which are quite insightful and some which 
are amenable construction the form 
testable hypotheses. The fact that does this 
without developing his functional framework for 
use several different levels and without in- 
tegrating with comparable approach 
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non-religious social phenomena makes for 
certain theoretical vagueness how 
arrives his statements the functional 
relationships between religion and these other 
social phenomena and why has chosen 
certain specific interrelational problems be- 
gin with. 

Professor Yinger maintains throughout the 
book value-neutral orientation toward the 
phenomena with which deals. those few 
occasions where inserts value judgment 
labels such. But viewing his selection 
specific problems for sociological treatment 
seems likely that has been guided 
extent desire know what social circum- 
stances are favorable the realization certain 
moral values associated with free, demo- 
cratic, humanitarian society. Some the omis- 
sions, for instance, treatment religion and 
the family, the internal workings spe- 
cific religious systems, detailed consider- 
ation non-Christian religions and their social 
settings, may also related this concern. 
himself offers reasons for his selection 
problems. 

general this excellent book, thor- 
oughly sociological nature, embodying 
healthy mixture both the theoretical and the 
empirical. Without doubt will, and cer- 
tainly should, receive widespread acceptance. 


BENTON JOHNSON 
University Oregon 


The Pursuit the Millennium. 
Conn. Fairlawn, New Jersey: Essential 
Books, Inc., 1957. xvi, 476 pp. $9.00. 


For people living from brim brink, 
interesting examine the behavior indi- 
viduals and groups which times past have 
believed that the Last Days were hand. 
also instructive, though not reassuring, 
reminded that there are always among some 
who not only long for the bloody show 
begin but who feel especially elected pre- 
cipitate it. Cohn’s book are provided 
with clear and lively account messianic 
expectations and the revolutionary social move- 
ments which, during the high Middle Ages 
and into the sixteenth century, accompanied 
them. There are chapters basic Judeo- Chris- 
tian eschatology and its reverberations, the 
Peoples’ Crusades, various Messiahs, the Flagel- 
lants, Brethren the Free Spirit, numerous 
peasant revolts which went beyond ordinary 
social discontent, the Taborites and Adamites 
Bohemia, Thomas the Anabaptists, 
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and (in appendix) the Ranters Crom- 
wellian England. 

usually the case with attempts press 
complex historical events into framework 
generalization, this book has defects. Cohn 
not uniformly convincing stresses 
similarities between this movement and that 
order buttress his theses. Specialized 
historians will doubt able point out 
that some the author’s accounts are influ- 
enced the same sort “free spirit” that 
writes about. More serious the fact that 
there adequate separation, any 
the movements studied, the chiliastic ele- 
ments from the more worldly ones. The reader 
only informed, essence, that chiliastic 
elements were present and, practice, 
only the cruder manifestations that are noted. 
for the suggestion that the militant social 
chiliasm the later Middle Ages can profitably 
compared with modern totalitarian move- 
intriguing. 

The value the book arises partly from 
its very defects. Cohn, who has semi-sociolog- 
ical orientation well historian’s familiar- 
ity with source material, succeeds superbly 
demonstrating that expectations, irra- 
tional fears, and various degrees madness 
have contributed again and again our his- 
tory. Though this well known well 
worth noting. More important, though uninten- 
tional, the demonstration that cannot 
distinguish our history (or, one suspects, 
our current affairs) the signs which mark 
the boundary between rational social action 
and social madness. the Middle Ages, cer- 
tainly, the two were frequently intertwined 
disastrous fashion. Today must learn 
distinguish—or else. 

California Institute Technology 


Revivalism and Social Reform Mid-Nine- 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1957. 253 pp. $4.00. 

This book traces the way which revivalism 
and the emphasis Christian perfection de- 
veloped American Protestantism during 
particular period, 1840-1865. These emphases 
provided important basis for accentuating 
such Protestant characteristics lay leader- 
ship, the drive toward interdenominationalism, 
the priority ethics over dogma and the de- 
mocratization Calvinism. This quest for per- 
sonal holiness fed revivalistic fervor pre- 
pared the way for what later became known 
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the Social Gospel. During this period, instead 
being other-worldly oriented, the evangelist 
and his followers used perfectionism 
important weapon the attack slavery and 
poverty. 

Smith develops the following points: (1) The 
religious beliefs and practices the mass 
men are more important for the student than 
concentrating either the intellectual minor- 
ity the lunatic fringe—a lesson con- 
temporary sociologists could well heed. (2) The 
center American Protestantism the nine- 
teenth century was increasingly the cities— 
helpful antidote those church historians 
who use the Western frontier simplistic 
explanation for almost every epoch Protes- 
tantism. (3) Mass evangelism played im- 
portant part inspiring humanitarian 
despite the socially negative picture generally 
drawn revivalism. (4) Arminianism went 
hand hand with revivalism and became the 
dominant theme the newer and growing de- 
nominations while orthodox Calvinism was be- 
coming dying dogma American Protestant- 
ism—a useful point for those social historians 
remember who elect equate Calvinism 
with Protestantism. (5) Among the major de- 
nominations, revivalism and perfectionism be- 
came socially important when they were 
combined with the idea Christ’s imminent 
conquest the earth. This helped 
destiny with Christian hope and the 
concept millennialism did not disappear into 
thin air the case the excesses 
Millerism. 

Twelve the chapters the book com- 
prise the 1955 Brewer Prize Essay awarded 
the American Society Church History. 
Two chapters were added extending the theses 
the attitude the church toward slavery. 
These chapters, however, not resolve his- 
torically issue social reform which has 
not been resolved currently. better case 
built for the canalization religious motiva- 
tion toward reducing poverty and greed. 

While sociologists often look askance the 
use historical materials, they have offered 
alternative rationale for probing the past 
link the understanding the present. 
Smith provides useful and exhaustive critical 
essay the sources his information. With 
these sources, has built impressive case. 
The book should read those sociologists 
whose knowledge the historical antecedents 
American Protestantism have never gone 
beyond Weber’s treatment Poor Richard’s 
Almanac. 

The Ohio State University 
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Homicide American Fiction, 1798-1860: 
Study Social Values. Brion 
Davis. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1957. xviii, 346 pp. $5.00. 


This analysis certain types intentional 
homicide described American fiction 
based the assumption that literary heroes 
and villains reflect social values. major pur- 
pose this study relate and contrast 
these fictional representations with the theories 
early psychiatry and jurisprudence. Homicide 
selected the focus attention because 
universally available means resolving 
conflict and the culmination human aggres- 
sion which Davis feels subject that 
haunts the minds modern Americans.” 

the chapter, “From Natural Man 
Superman,” the author shows that whereas, 
one era, morality was thought derive 
from the natural purity man’s spontaneous 
and unconscious impulses uncorrupted rea- 
son, increasingly emphasis came placed 
the importance environment de- 
terminer conduct—to the point where some 
writers appeared regard man little more 
than moral weathervane. The view man 
morally impotent made possible for him 
pictured finding freedom becoming 
law unto himself; position which gave rise 
the literary figure the superman, the 
self-sufficient, amoral rebel who refused 
submit externally derived values and im- 
pulses. The glorification the individual 
uniqueness the superman, which permitted 
those who identified themselves with him 
certain vicarious freedom from conformity 
well punishment for illicit desires, extended 
also ambivalent attitude towards the 
so-called morally insane. Davis finds these 
factors sources probably contributory 
increasing interest the literature devoted 
crime and criminals. 

fear the changing status and roles 
women, associated with the rise urban 
industrial society, was reflected not only 
the creation unrealizable feminine ideal, 
but also increased concern with the 
associations sex and violent death, even 
the point equating one with the other 
some the writings Poe and Lippard. 

The psychological alienation the victim 
which rationalizes and permits homicide an- 
other theme that Davis finds helpful 
explore relation philosophical theories 
evil. Important also are the contradictory be- 
liefs the universality human nature and 
individual autonomy related fictional 
definitions punishment and revenge. 

Davis finds that although American writers 
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fiction generally refused accept the more 
common European association democracy 
with anarchy, they were conscious exces- 
sive amount violence associated with the 
weakness stabilizing institutions the new 
country and the uncertainty people lacking 
the assurance and guidance absolute moral 
law. 

This volume historical and philosophical 
approach and makes pretense using scien- 
tific methods the selection the literature 
upon which its conclusions are based, its 
analysis content, its research design. 
the choice sources some thought was 
given reviewing “significant representa- 
tive examples American 
eye regional, cultural and temporal 
representation.” 

The result perhaps not much analysis 
“American beliefs, values and associations 
commentary upon the treatment and interpre- 
tation sizeable group American authors 
the age-old and basic problems the nature 
and sources evil, human responsibility and 
punishment. Because the approach old 
problem new, the book stimulating. Be- 
cause its treatment not definitive 
provocative. the sort writing that 
might well used initiate interdisciplinary 
discussions both content and method. 


ALBERT Morris 
Boston University 


The War Blind American Social Structure. 
Gowman. New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1957. 237 pp. 
$4.00. 

This sensitive, perceptive, and judicious 
analysis life that dark and tortured 
social demi-monde which America has rele- 
gated her blind. Mr. Gowman, himself blinded 
the beaches Anzio, the process 
re-socialization through which the war blind 
are readmitted the American social struc- 
ture those statuses and roles that are por- 
trayed familar stereotypes. The possible 
alternative accomodations the blind their 
social situation are then analyzed some 
detail. 

“The blinded individual,” writes Mr. Gow- 
man his problem, “cannot understood 
isolation from the interactive flow, for much 
his uniqueness stems directly from the pat- 
terns action reaction which make his 
social ground” (p. 197). further comment 
his aim, Mr. Gowman states: “The search 
has been for patterned uniformities the 


process action and reaction” (p. 209). Both 
empirical and introspective method, the anal- 
ysis securely anchored adequate 
theoretical framework. The style lucid, flex- 
ible, and uncluttered superfluous jargon. 

The War Blind American Social Structure 
makes several substantial contributions. trans- 
lates much the folk wisdom, common-sense 
insight, and social science knowledge the 
blind into the precise and empirically appli- 
cable concepts sociology. The frontiers are 
then advanced pushing the analysis within 
the orbit sociological theory. Knowledge 
the blind thus made continuous and 
comparable part our knowledge human 
society. 

The study may also freshen and deepen our 
understanding such basic problems the 
process and structure social interaction, the 
process socialization, the stereotype 
special instance the generalized other, and 
the concepts status and role. For example, 
factoring out and describing detail the 
social limitations blindness, Gowman adds 
our understanding the subtleties social 
interaction. again, the analysis re-social- 
ization the adult war blind adds new and 
enriching dimension our knowledge the 
process socialization. 

The chapters fall into two rather distinct 
categories. One group, called the author 
“descriptive and theoretical” contains prop- 
ositions and generalizations derived from the 
literature and verstehen. Together they com- 
prise satisfying and challenging logical struc- 
ture from which issue numerous testable hypoth- 
eses. Another group consists three chapters 
reporting the findings empirical investiga- 
tions undertaken the author. For number 
reasons, which Gowman hastens admit, 
these findings seem less satisfying, although 
the research designs, especially the inves- 
tigation “Exclusion, Mediation, and Reci- 
procity,” are ingenious and suggestive. This fact 
underscores the need for many more empirical 
studies the social adjustments physically 
disabled persons. Thus Gowman concludes, “The 
work has been largely exploratory and its 
chief contribution may building frame 
for more searching analysis” (p. 209). 

such research aid may come from two 
logically related sources. One the job analyses 
being made manpower agencies the gov- 
ernment further the cause “hiring the 
handicapped.” Such operational studies may 
help describe precisely the areas social 
capability and disability that are determined 
blindness. The other area research that 
has common cause with investigation the 
social adjustment the blind the study 
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status and role for the retired aged. Here 
another population sector that abruptly con- 
fronts socially stereotyped physical disability 
and hence the necessity re-socialization. 


Himes 
North Carolina College, Durham 


Second Edition. Stanford, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1957. viii, 214 pp. 
$4.50. 


Dr. Shock physiologist who has spent all 
his professional life studying human devel- 
opment and behavior. Chief the Geron- 
tology Branch the National Heart Institute 
and the Baltimore City Hospitals. For some 
years has edited and published Classified 
Bibliography Gerontology and Geriatrics, 
which standard tool for scholars and re- 
search workers. Dr. Shock sees the field 
gerontology perspective, and excellent 
person make survey and report trends. 
The first edition his Trends Gerontology 
was published 1951. The present edition 
reports developments since 1950. The book 
written for the informed lay reader rather than 
the specialist. attempts bring together 
the many aspects gerontology, and pro- 
vide key references with illustrative data. 

There are chapters trends the old age 
population, employment and retirement, in- 
come maintenance, health maintenance, living 
arrangements, education about aging and edu- 
cation for older people, community social wel- 
fare programs, and research. 

The chapter trends research discusses 
research support, and the problem recruiting 
and training research workers gerontology. 
Shock perceives marked expansion socio- 
logical research gerontology during the last 
five years. Much the research this category 
consists surveys the status and 
ment older people. There have also been 
studies retirement, and migration the 
elderly. 

interesting chapter “research poten- 
tials” gives descriptions research centers and 
universities which have active interest 
gerontology. Shock believes that the marked 
increase the number institutions conduct- 
ing research gerontology can attributed 
the greater availability grants for re- 
search from the federal government. 

The book closes with recommendation for 
the establishment Institute Geron- 
tology which would conduct research the 
four following areas: 

(1) the general biology aging, (2) physio- 


logical and psychological aspects aging 
man, (3) the clinical problems aging man, 
and (4) the socio-economic problems 
aging population. 

This institute would have program 
research, training, and service. 


University Chicago 


The New Frontiers Aging. Edited 
and Ann Arbor: 
The University Michigan Press, 1957. 
vii, 209 pp. $5.00. 

This anthology, which one series, 
reports the findings research symposium 
the problems aging. Within its scope 
includes discussion the influence automa- 
tion upon the role the older worker, the 
population trends the aged, their function 
employment, their physical and mental health, 
intelligence levels, changing family role, and 
their social and personal problems with retire- 
ment. The volume concludes with statement 
about “emerging principles and concepts.” 

1975, the population aged and older 
estimated about 20.6 millions with about 
11.9 million women and 8.7 million men. 
addition their forced retirement and their 
need live fixed and reduced income, 
the aged also will continue experience de- 
clining authority and prestige the family; 
they will have cope with declining physical 
health and probable deterioration their 
intellectual capacities well readjust 
routine leisure and recreation. These 
changes can adversely affect their mental sta- 
bility and general orientation. 

Although ill-health and declining strength are 
some major causes for the removal the aged 
from the labor force, the general function 
the aged the labor force will depend, part, 
upon the spread automation, the reduction 
arduous labor, and the shortening the 
work week. The problem the intelligent and 
fruitful use leisure time basic problem 
not only for the aged but for the general 
adult and adolescent population. The tendency 
this country’s populace become captivated 
passive audience the mass media 
communication, especially television, 
come more acute problem the future. The 
need the aged for emotional autonomy off- 
set the intense lonelines which can aroused 
intergenerational separation seemingly must 
based upon active and fulfilling interests. 
Because women tend outlive their husbands, 
this need for autonomy may even greater 
for women than for men. This does not mean, 
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however, has been suggested, that the aged 
become inspired creative endeavors with 
Bertrand Russell William James models. 
Seemingly, these exceptional men have been 
creative all their adult lives and hence creativity 
late age not really marked departure 
from past routine. This condition marked 
contrast the worker, whether manual white 
collar, who has pursued repetitive and monot- 
onous routine. His venture into creative pursuits 
could frustrating and disappointing 
might chance fulfilling. recall the look 
stark despair intelligent mechanic who 
after spending couple years writing novel 
was greeted rejection from publisher after 
publisher. Perhaps, the creative pursuits which 
afferd intrinsic satisfactions might more 
amenable the aged who are inclined. 

Like many anthologies, this book too en- 
compassing scope have either the explicit 
central theme the sequential continuity that 
found volumes single authors. Since the 
specialists have such diverse skills and orienta- 
tions, the book uneven its treatment the 
several facets aging. Some chapters are rigor- 
ous empirical analyses specific samples 
aged groups while other chapters speculate about 
what the aged should should not do. The 
discussion the mental health problem de- 
voted mainly report the electroenceph- 
alogram findings while the many social and per- 
sonality facets mental health are summarized 
few paragraphs. From societal viewpoint, 
the disposition the aged becomes increas- 
ingly significant problem because their 
marked increases state hospital admissions. 
general, the formulated principles and syn- 
theses this book are current sociological 
thinking and represent point departure for 
analyzing the more complicated and subtle 
aspects the aging process. 

WEINBERG 


Roosevelt University 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1957. NATIONAL 
Proceedings, 84th Annual Forum. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957. xiv, 280 pp. 
$5.00. 


Planning Social Services for Urban Needs. Na- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE SOCIAL WELFARE. 
Papers Community Organization presented 
the 84th Annual Forum. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1957. vi, 122 pp. 
$2.50. 

These two volumes bring together selected 
papers from the 84th Annual Forum the Na- 
tional Conference Social Welfare (formerly 
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called the National Conference Social Work). 
The contents accurately reflect the significance 
the Conference’s change name, since many 
the subjects extend beyond the traditional 
boundary lines professional social work. 

The Social Welfare Forum, 1957 happy 

combination technical articles and inspira- 
tional papers which urge the formulation 
new and creative social policy. The technical 
articles include Thorndike’s adept treatment 
the problem predicting professional success 
social work well several papers con- 
troversial issues public assistance, group work, 
and social action. Max Lerner’s Kind 
American Civilization?” inspiration its 
best. 
The three Eduard Lindemann memorial 
lectures, well the papers Otto Klineberg 
and Reuben Hill, will special interest 
sociologists. Barre’s highly readable “The 
Social Worker Cultural Change” provides 
mixture scientific insight and optimistic fore- 
cast concerning the role the female social 
worker communicator across social class 
lines and heroic figure the struggle for 
social change. 

Rohrer’s report “Sociocultural Factors 
Personality Development” follow-up study 
Davis and Dollard’s Children Bondage. 
Although intriguing because its interdisci- 
plinary methodological and historical perspec- 
tive, falls flat its conclusion. Family 
relationships, ego ideals, and emotional support 
time crisis are undoubtedly important for 
personality stability but not much said about 
them. Rohrer’s final norms 
will need changed that they are 
longer contradictory from one developmental 
period urges the abolition 
different standards for different ages. 

Borgatta’s “What Social Science Says About 
Groups” useful review concepts and 
trends small group research. Though in- 
terest academicians, unfortunately has little 
perceptible relationship the articles social 
group work theory and method contributed 
Cohen, Kaiser and Konopka. Perhaps this gap 
between research and practice will someday 
narrowed. 

Planning Social Services for Urban Needs 
contains eleven papers dealing with wide 
range problems and processes and deserves 
the attention sociologists interested social 
work perspectives community organization. 

The lead article Sieder the New York 
School Social Work provides excellent 
analysis the role the professional com- 
munity organization worker, though will seem 
idealized portrait when measured against 
actuality. 


a. ral 
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Obstacles more logical deployment 
social services metropolitan areas, problems 
urban renewal, action programs for juvenile 
delinquency, fee charging for social services, 
and the administrative use cost data are 
among the topics covered. They are all freighted 
with sociological implications, and one cannot 
refrain from wishing that social workers and 
sociologists might develop ways collaborat- 
ing for more systematic investigation these 
fundamental social welfare issues. Both social 
theory and the effectiveness many social 
service programs would greatly enriched 
such collaboration. 

Howarp 

Smith School Social Work 


Mental Health College and University. 
Dana M.D. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957. xi, 244 pp. 
$5.00. 

Almost half century has passed since Dr. 
Stewart Paton presented the first specific plea 
for the explicit recognition the need for the 
place American colleges and universities. Ten 
years later the possible role mental hygiene 
college life was presented the first meeting 
the American Student (now, College) Health 
Association. During the years since, progress 
the implementation such program has 
varied considerably from one college another. 
Although the author disclaims its completeness, 
this book general over-all view develop- 
ments this area. 

The main purpose the author, who 
director the university health services 
Harvard University, present point 
view about the interaction psychiatry and 
education. His basic insistence appears 
that mental health programs, involving both 
counseling and psychiatric services, have 
definite place college education, but only 
they have the support the institutional ad- 
ministration. Mental health conceived “that 
state mind which one free make use 
his natural capacities effective and 
satisfying manner.” The college setting, 
pointed out, offers unique opportunities for 
programs directed such ends. 

Sociologists will particularly interested 
the chapters dealing with the emotional matura- 
tion the college student, with student cus- 
toms, morale, and attitudes, and with emotional 
stress the college student. The concepts em- 
phasized are psychiatric, are the interpreta- 
tions offered. There considerable citing 
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psychoanalytic sources, and apparent acceptance 
this particular approach. 

The book well written. Its style informal. 
The approach balanced and sympathetic. 
Value judgments are not avoided. The author 
writes out background more than twenty 
years’ experience this area. Taken whole, 
this volume should prove useful for psy- 
chiatrists, educators, and college administrators 
particular, and general for all persons in- 
terested the mental hygiene movement. 


James Bossarp 
University Pennsylvania 


Max Sorre. Paris: Librairie Marcel 
Riviere Cie, 1957. 215 pp. 570 frs. 


the surface appears that the intent 
this little book present analysis the 
points convergence human geography and 
sociology. closer examination, however, 
seems effort rescue human geog- 
raphy from the “imperialism” Durkheimian 
sociology France and from the mechanistic 
clutches human ecology America. 

The burden the argument concerned 
mainly with Durkheim’s inclination absorb 
the study the “social substratum” the 
physical milieu which human groups take 
form and live—into sociology. This the author 
believes amounts the denial human geog- 
raphy independent field study. 
secondary issue has with the emphasis 
social morphology the Durkheimian school. 
Contrary the position that there may some 
generality form the organization groups, 
Professor Sorre repeats the familiar proposition 
that every historical epoch develops unique 
social structure. Human ecology, particularly 
found the United States, according the 
author, embodies the Durkheimian errors and 
extends their mechanistic implications even fur- 
ther. Apparently serious difficulty posed 
human ecology, however, for ecology viewed 
generic subject which human geography 
one the many species. 

Whatever the sociologist may say Pro- 
fessor Sorre’s book, will have grant that 
unusually scholarly defense human 
geography intellectual discipline. Even so, 
the sociologist searches the statement vain 
for evidence unique contribution human 
geography per the study society. The 
author’s treatments permanence and mobility, 
space, religious and political activities, 
urban life, and human ecology are knowledge- 
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able and interesting. But they indicate little 
more than that the author well-read 
variety subject matter fields. One cannot help 
but wonder whether the frequent recourse the 
book concepts spontaneity and indetermi- 
nateness does not reveal the inherent limita- 
tions geography study human society. 
How far possible advance the explana- 
tion social phenomena using only the varia- 
bles peculiar geography, e.g., relief, drainage, 
soil, climate? Perhaps the human geographer 
must either become anthropologist, econ- 
mist sociologist well, build much 
stronger argument than now have for inde- 
terminance principle explanation. One 
can only observe that the wisdom Vida 
Blache’s possibilisme seems sound today 
was the turn the century. 


University Michigan 


The Great Siberian Migration: Government and 
Peasant Resettlement from Emancipation 
the First World War. 
TREADGOLD. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1957. xii, 278 pp. $5.00. 

fundamental similarity between the United 
States and Russia that significant degree 
the history these two nations the story 
peoples the move. Russia’s history the 
major movements were South Russia and, 
secondarily, Siberia. Donald Treadgold’s book 
study this migration Siberia, and 
began with the thought making comparison 
with the settlement the American frontier, 
particularly relation Professor Frederick 
Jackson Turner’s classic essay the role 
the frontier the development (American) 
liberal institutions. 

The Great Siberian Migration concerned 
essentially with migration for purposes agri- 
cultural land settlement, and, accordingly, the 
study focuses the period 1861-1914. Alto- 
gether, some million inhabitants more 
western areas the Russian Empire migrated 
“beyond the Urals” the century preceding the 
First World War, marking this one the 
chief mass population movements modern 
world history. 

There were many motives for migration: land 
hunger, the desire escape the shackles the 
village commune and autocratic official- 
dom, the dislike periodic land redistribution 
western and central Russia. the earliest 
stages settlement, prisoners and exiles consti- 
tuted significant proportion all migrants, 
but these groups became smaller after 1861, and 


virtually insignificant subsequent, the peak, 
years resettlement. 

Before World War the land-settlement 
process was largely completed the sense that 
the supply free lands available for settle- 
ment, without advance preparations such 
clearing forests drainage soils, had been 
virtually exhausted. According Soviet data, 
over million persons—attracted largely 
local industrialization—moved Siberia from 
1926 1939, million more migrating since 
continental migrants the 1920s were agricul- 
tural settlers, and later other agricultural settlers 
replaced Siberian farmers, who, turn, had gone 
the cities work factories. One would 
readily accept the argument that these post-1914 
events fall outside the province Mr. Tread- 
gold’s study. However, the chapter, “The End 
the Migration,” concludes these points: 
(1) 1930 individual colonization was pro- 
hibited the Communists, terminating “the 
freedom migrate,” and (2) “we may... 
suspect that the urge resettle search 
better life has not vanished.” Since im- 
portant contribution Mr. Treadgold’s study 
his emphasis upon the fact that signifi- 
cant degree the story the Great Siberian 
Migration was illegal movement, one won- 
ders the apparent acceptance the Com- 
munist dictum outlawing migration, especially 
view the known volume subsequent 
migration. 

terms Turner’s concepts the role 
frontier life, Treadgold finds, brief: (a) the 
mixing ethnic groups Siberia was less 
dramatic dimensions than America’s melting 
pot; (b) the Sibiriak was proud being 
Siberian, although may have been Russian 
some other ethnic origin; (c) nationalism 
and sectionalism both developed powerfully; 
(d) although the Siberian commune was nearly 
defunct manager agriculture, the village 
assembly was functioning organ democracy, 
subject far less outside interference Siberia, 
where there was gentry, than the home- 
land; (e) there could democracy the 
true sense while the autocratic state remained, 
but that the Siberian population was many 
respects prepared for democracy “seems rea- 
sonable supposition.” 

Throughout the work, with painstaking care, 
the author presents with objective por- 
trait the “peasant sea” pre-World War 
Siberia. The overwhelming impact this evi- 
dence the extent which Siberia changed 
the peasant—his outlook life, his institutions 
for living with his neighbors, and his mode 
earning livelihood. many respects the 
similarity America striking, and one can 
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certainly conclude that the Siberian frontier 
practical, largely apolitical, sense made con- 
tribution the development democratic in- 
stitutions Russia. All too clearly, however, 
the reader will perceive that this quite an- 
other world from that Professor Turner’s 
American frontier. 
Roor 
Library Congress 


Homeward Zion: The Mormon Migration 
from Scandinavia. MULDER. 
Minneapolis: University Minnesota Press, 
1957. xii, 375 pp. $7.50. 


From 1850, when the Latter-day Saints 
started mission Denmark, 1905, there 
were 46,497 Scandinavians converted Mor- 
monism. Although third them abandoned 
their new faith, some 30,000 remained staunch 
enough emigrate Utah, there become 
“gathered unto Zion,” whose message had orig- 
inally stirred them. 

This migration and the subsequent 
tion the newcomers into the receiving society, 
like and yet important respects unlike 
the general immigration experience, are the sub- 
ject Professor Mulder’s book. The conditions 
attending conversion, the journey Zion, the 
experience settlement, and the problems 
assimilation are all carefully dealt with. 

Sociologists will find this work important for 
two reasons. First, presents rich detail from 
the first contact between Scandinavians and 
native American Mormons the Middle West 
before the death Joseph Smith down the 
ending the mass movement immigrants 
the early 20th century. provides the kind 
information important sociologists terms 
attitudes and experiences and presents the 
facts with respect social status and condition. 
Secondly, the author sees the whole process. 
Moreover, sees its relation the social un- 
rest Scandinavia and the context the 
larger Mormon and American developments. 
well aware, for example, the similarities 
and differences between the peculiar Mormon 
attraction for converts and the attractiveness 
America European immigrants generally. 

Based upon sources the Scandinavian lan- 
guages and English, including immigrant 
diaries and letters, the notes require pages 
and they are impressive qualitatively 
quantitatively. Professor Mulder shows great 
sensitivity the viewpoints and aspirations 
the immigrant, while giving 
objective picture the total phenomenon. 
The book interesting narrative its 
own right, but also the work man 


trained use more sophisticated standards 
than interest mere chronology deciding 
what select from his wealth factual ma- 
terial. this aspect that sociologists will 
find useful and gratifying. .thoroughly 
authoritative study, contribution high 
calibre indeed the social history America 
and the understanding Mormonism. 


Fordham University 


Dutch Immigrant Memoirs and Related Writ- 
ings. Selected and arranged for publication 
Henry Lucas. Vol. and II. Assen: 
van Gorcum and Company, V., 1955. 
514 pp.; II: 479 pp. distributor, 
University Washington Press. $15.00. 


The documents published Mr. Lucas form 
collection historical source materials deal- 
ing with the settlement Dutch immigrants 
the United States during the third quarter 
the 19th century. companion volume 
the same author’s Netherlanders America: 
Dutch Immigration the States and 
Canada, 1789-1950, published the University 
Michigan Press 1955. 

The present documents deal for the most 
part with the immigration Michigan and other 
midwestern states members the Reformed 
Church. The motives for emigration were re- 
ligious rather than economic and stemmed from 
conservative resentment against the influence 
the Enlightenment the old Dutch Reformed 
Church. Suffering from official persecution and 
public hostility, the first this wave Hol- 
landers left home 1846 and came settle 
and near Holland, Michigan. Dutch Roman 
Catholics were moving Wisconsin about 
the same time. 

Most the documents here assembled did 
not come into existence the usual spontaneous 
way letters and diaries. Rather, they were 
written the immigrants the express urging 
two early community leaders, Roelof Kuiper 
and Gerrit van Schelven. This seems indicate 
that community with high morale will have 
positive emotional attachment the history 
has experienced and this, turn, can used 
stimulate collective historiographic effort. 

These immigrants, indeed, had something 
which proud: their survival com- 
munity the American frontier. The story 
one adjustment new physical environ- 
ment and not, basically, one assimilation. 
What acculturation they did experience went 
largely unrecognized the Dutch who, apart 
from commercial contacts, for the most part 
lived life their own. 
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While one wonders why some the docu- 
ments were left untranslated, there ques- 
tion but that Mr. Lucas has performed careful 
work. can most grateful him that 
now have further case materials for the com- 
parative study migration, settlement, and 
other social processes. 

VERCRUIJSSE 

University Leyden 


Report the World Social Situation. 
the Bureau UNITED 
SECRETARIAT, co-operation with 
the INTERNATIONAL the Foop 
AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION, the UNITED 
Nations SCIENTIFIC, AND CUL- 
TURAL ORGANIZATION and the HEALTH 
New York: United Nations, 
1957. vii, 198 pp. International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press. $1.75, 
paper. 

The political activities international organ- 
izations such the League Nations and the 
United Nations often disappoint the high hopes 
their members and the world large. 
instruments for the preservation world peace 
and the improvement international relations 
they tend only partially effective. Despite 
shortcomings the achievement political 
the international organizations have never- 
theless been able render extremely valuable 
services the economic, social, and cultural 
spheres. Among their most successful endeavors 
must ranked the collection and analysis 
scientific data worldwide basis. The several 
year books, the monographs and numerous re- 
ports published various international or- 
ganizations and agencies have now become 
indispensable tools for contemporary social 
scientists. 

The report under review good example 
the high quality these publications. Four 
separate agencies, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, and 
WHO collaborated with the Bureau Social 
Affairs the Secretariat the preparation 
this survey which follows Preliminary Re- 
port the World Social Situation, published 
Economic and Social Council, the present re- 
port attempts analyze “the changes social 
conditions which have taken place throughout 
the world since the preliminary report and 
give special attention the problems peo- 
ples rapid transition especially 
through urbanization.” Accordingly, the book 
divided into two parts. Part consists five 
chapters dealing respectively with world popu- 
lation trends, health conditions, food and nutri- 
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tion, education, and conditions work and 
employment. Part begins with general 
analysis social problems urbanization 
economically underdeveloped areas, followed 
chapter urbanization Africa south 
the Sahara, and one urbanization Latin 
America. appendix contains the conclusions 
seminar urbanization Asia and the 
Far East, held Bangkok August 1956 under 
and UNESCO sponsorship. 

The wide scope this survey precludes any 
detailed discussion the vast amount infor- 
mation presented. The conclusions, highlighted 
the Introduction, point considerable prog- 
ress: there has been significant improvement 
the world social situation during the five 
years since the publication the Preliminary 
Report. The production and consumption 
food has increased substantially worldwide 
basis, although with considerable regional vari- 
ations. Mortality rates have declined, partic- 
ularly the underdeveloped countries, and epi- 
demic diseases have increasingly been brought 
under control. National income and industrial 
production are rising faster than ever before, 
and real wages have gone most countries. 
Conditions work are constantly improving 
and social benefits are being extended. Literacy, 
too, has been increasing, and significantly 
greater proportion children are now attend- 
ing school, although this proportion still does 
not exceed one half the world’s children 
school age. 

The optimism, however, tempered major 
qualifications: the available evidence contains 
favorable bias, because the very existence 
statistical data tends reflection ef- 
forts improvement. Moreover, the progress 
achieved has been uneven; some the imbal- 
ances and disparities appear have widened 
rather than narrowed. Despite improvements, 
the extent poverty and need still very 
great many parts the world today. The 
housing situation especially serious, particu- 
larly the underdeveloped regions where ur- 
banization has proceeded more rapidly than in- 
dustrialization. result, rural poverty and 
distress have not been alleviated but merely 
transferred from the country the explosively 
growing cities where they have been further 
compounded additional problems arising from 
the urbanization process. 

The lucid and judicious presentation the 
evidence both impressive and instructive. One 
hopes that follow-up surveys will again un- 
dertaken the future. 

Kurt 

Brown University 
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Population Redistribution and Economic Growth, 
United States, 1870-1950. Methodological 
Considerations and Reference Tables. Pre- 
pared Everett Lez, ANN RATNER 
EASTERLIN under the direction 
Philadelphia: The American Philosophical So- 
ciety, 1957. xix, 759 pp. $5.00. 


That study can better than the data 
which based would accepted most 
truism. Yet, essence, the present study 
challenges that statement. The authors have 
made serious attempt overcome limits 
available socio-economic information. such, 
this volume could rank one the most im- 
portant single collections data available. 
Unfortunately, full assessment must deferred 
until one able evaluate also the conclusions 
which these data yield. Such analysis 
found almost solely the second volume and 
thus cannot considered here. 

The larger problem correlation demo- 
graphic and economic variables. The present 
study furnishes the basic reference tables and 
the techniques used constructing them. 
brief introduction Kuznets and Thomas gives 
the broad methodological (analytical) frame- 
work. contains also excellent summary. 
The remainder the report appears four 
segments. Lee responsible for the demo- 
graphic series, composed mainly net migra- 
tion estimates (by census survival ratios), state 
birth data, and rural-urban population figures 
(without, however, data for rural-urban migra- 
tion). These are the only series the report 
subdivided race and nativity. Age-sex break- 
downs are given only here and data the 
labor force. The latter estimates, Miller and 
Brainerd, are shown also industry. Easterlin 
prepared the estimates manufacturing (num- 
ber establishments and employees, value 
products, salaries, and related data) and state 
income (property and service income, the latter 
classified agricultural and nonagricultural). 
States are the units presentation throughout 
the study. Population and labor force informa- 
tion based each the censuses from 
1370 1950. The other series approach these 
dates varying degrees. 

This largely tale defective data and 
the Herculean efforts set them right. 
fact, the task engaged with such honesty 
that one can easily gain the impression that 
the data are nigh worthless. The authors’ be- 
lief emphatically the contrary, and 
this concur. criticisms are attempted 
the same spirit. 

The most troublesome problems arose 


reference the lack comparability between 
censuses. Especially for rural-urban and labor 
through extrapolation and interpolation. Both 
these techniques have roughly the same defect: 
they introduce error unknown dimensions 
into the data. That the practice customary 
does not validate it. That the practice may 
the lesser host evils does not tell 
how much evil involved. Not that nothing 
done, but, these writers admit, inter- 
pretations can only gross. might add, 
they can gross best. 

Easterlin provides noteworthy exception 
this criticism when gives, one instance, 
estimates the range maximum possible 
error involved certain procedures. This de- 
vice, course, not statement probable 
error, but superior the practice ignor- 
ing all limits error. Though admittedly the 
technique not always feasible, nonetheless 
deserves wider use. 

second major criticism leveled the 
relative autonomy between the various series. 
They are not subdivided for the same variables 
(race, sex, age, etc.) and the data were gathered 
different times, under different conditions, 
and different methods. Further, since each 
series meets its problems with varying degrees 
success, the reader finds the task simul- 
taneously evaluating the multitudinous quali- 
fications almost impossible. one judge 
adequately the data and interpretations, must 
aware least the major limitations. 
would preferable supplement the brief 
prose summary with systematic cross-classifi- 
cation the major sources bias, error, and 
incomparability within and between these series. 

There are some important omissions which, 
though perhaps understandable, should have 
received comment. Most puzzling, since Kuznets 
and Thomas underscore the importance such 
factors, the absence data education (or 
illiteracy) and marital status. Further, men- 
tion made the United States Department 
Agriculture’s estimates farm-nonfarm 
migration. Mortality and fertility data, the 
other hand, are explicitly eliminated being 
lesser importance than migration. One may 
agree with the evaluation and still question the 
exclusion. 

the whole, this volume offers promising 
basis for historical analyses demographic and 
economic factors. But the data must viewed 
the light qualifications presented this 
volume, the use which the data are put 
Volume II, and even subsequent indepen- 
dent tests. Accordingly, this study should 
accepted with caution. the final analysis, 
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pragmatic (via heuristic) tests will the judge. 
say “we believe” these data useful (in 
which join the authors) will not substitute. 


Jr. 
College William and Mary 


The Human Sum. Edited 
SER and cartoon New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1957. 232 pp. $3.75. 


One picks still another popular book 
the population problem with sigh. the dust 
jacket dotted with pictures little men and 
the title suggests alarming swarms human 
beings, one can safely conclude that one will 
find neo-Malthusian tract inside. This book 
runs true form appearance, title, and point 
view, but differs refreshingly number 
ways from the usual product. 

is, begin with, collection short 
essays commemorating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary the British Family Planning Associa- 
tion. Except for banal essays Julian Huxley 
and Bertrand volume’s two 
“names”—on world population and population 
pressure relation war respectively, most 
the contributors write about aspects Eng- 
lish family life and are spared the usual 
superficial survey the world scene, recount- 
ing for the umpteenth time the explosive demo- 
graphic situation Puerto Rico, the rapidly 
falling death rate Ceylon, and the high 
Japanese abortion rate. 

Few the contributors are professional 
social scientists journalists. Most them 
are professionals who write about those 
life that fall directly within their 
purview, which gives their accounts 
exceptional liveliness and immediacy. Dr. 
Parkes discusses the technology birth con- 
trol. Rolph, after unfortunate excur- 
sion into some dubious and outdated anthro- 
pology, reviews British law pertaining the 
family. Edward Blishen, grammar school head- 
master working-class district, contributes 
vivid account the social and familial ob- 
stacles the educability his charges. Dr. 
Mackintosh describes the changes housing 
and living conditions which have influenced both 
mortality and fertility levels the present cen- 
tury. James Lansdale Hobson, novelist and 
journalist, criticizes the legal restrictions 
abortion and outlines the dimensions the 
abortion problem Britain. Sherwin Bailey, 
Anglican clergyman, reviews the theological posi- 
tions both Catholics and Protestants fam- 
ily and birth control matters much more 
subtle and searching way than usual. 


The longest essay the book account 
changes working-class families East 
London sociologists, Michael 
Young and Peter Willmott, and based their 
book Family and Kinship East London. 
found the Huxley and Russell essays, celebra- 
tory account the Family Planning Association 
Mary Stocks, and conventional defense 
family planning the writer, Jacquetta 
less interesting than the other essays. 

Dennis Wronc 

Brown University 


“Overpopulation”: Study Papal Teachings 
the Problem with Special Reference 
S.T.L. The Catholic University America 
Studies Sacred Theology (Second Series) 
No. 99. Washington, C.: The Catholic 
University America Press, 1957. xv, 328 pp. 
$4.00, paper. 

The position the Roman Catholic Church 
population problems will continue 
interest sociologists and demographers 
long continues influence the behavior 
significant number human beings. The 
volume under review attempts construct 
comprehensive Roman Catholic population pol- 
icy from various pronouncements Pius XII 
the subjects human reproduction and 
family life, the distribution income, the allo- 
cation resources, international migration, 
trade, and international organization. Father 
Zimmerman, former missionary Japan, 
draws extensively Japanese demographic ex- 
perience illustrate the problems over- 
populated areas and the manner which 
believes they should met. alleged danger 
imminent world overpopulation” considered 
appendix. The volume provides im- 
pressive demonstration the wide-ranging in- 
terests the present Pope contemporary 
social problems. 

the reader who scientifically rather than 
theologically oriented, Zimmerman more per- 
suasive when formulating problems for the 
policy-maker than when outlining solutions. 
The position consistently maintained that all 
apparent problems overpopulation are fact 
attributable maldistribution income and 
people. The prospect overpopulation 
world scale dismissed extremely remote, 
and measures avoid such development are 
Divine Providence” (p. 302). This reviewer 
inclined agree with another Catholic writer 
demographic questions, who has elsewhere 
remarked that “the proper understanding 
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Divine Providence leaves much room for the 
exercise human Zimmerman 
shows willingness face the hard fact that 
the long run the only alternative reduced 
fertility increased mortality. 

the question moral permissibility 
the use periodic complete abstinence 
achieve lessening population growth, 
Zimmerman takes issue with the Jesuit publica- 
tion America, holding that such means are legiti- 
mate only for the welfare individual families, 
never for the welfare entire society. 
the non-specialist ecclesiastical matters, Zim- 
merman’s deductions from the Papal documents 
cited seem considerably beyond the evi- 
dence this point. Even the possibility that 
the character the conditions for family life 
overpopulated countries might properly lead 
individual family decisions producing sig- 
nificant reduction national fertility re- 
jected, with the assertion that “the family which 
courageously and even heroically rears large 
number children overpopulated area 
merits special praise for its virtue” (p. 103). 

Zimmerman’s historical survey demogra- 
phic conditions Japan comprehensive and 
informative, although his use comparative 
statistics from other countries often arbitrary 
and his citations contain some consistent mis- 
spellings. does not always display complete 
understanding the demographic consequences 
population changes. general, his study 
serves cast more light Papal teachings 
than Japanese demography. 

LEIGHTON VAN Nort 

Bowdoin College 


The Use Survey Research Findings Legal 
ville, Y.: Printers’ Ink Books, 1957. xxvi, 
166 pp. $6.00. 


True its title, this book reviews the use 
survey research data evidence judi- 
cial proceedings and administrative hearings 
the United States. The bulk the work 
analysis cases which survey data have 
been accepted rejected, effort clarify 
the apparent legal requirements for survey evi- 
dence. The book also includes short chapters 
describing survey research procedures, legal con- 
cepts and orientation, special study attor- 
neys and researchers, and bibliography. 

For the most part, the use survey data 
litigation has been limited areas which 


Gibbons, J., “The Catholic Value 
System Relation Human Fertility,” George 
Mair (editor), Studies Population, Princeton, 
J.: Princeton University Press, 1949, 122. 


“the attitudes, preferences, impressions, and un- 
derstanding the consuming public are the 
basis for establishing violation compliance 
with the law” (p. 2). Some examples are cases 
involving trade-mark confusion, misleading ad- 
vertising, mis-branded foods, and design patent 
infringements. Other areas discussed include 
cases anti-trust litigation, property valua- 
tions, copyright infringement, and change 
venue. 

The use survey data evidence involves 
two major kinds decision: (1) the admis- 
sion rejection the data evidence, and 
(2) the probative value given the data 
which are admitted. the past, survey data 
often have been rejected under the hearsay 
rule, which excludes evidence any “statements 
made out court when they are offered 
proof the facts asserted” (p. 39). Because 
respondents have not given their answers before 
the court, where they might subject cross- 
examination, some judges have rejected the 
results surveys hearsay. Occasionally, 
however, survey data have been admitted 
evidence the court one another 
several grounds, which the author analyzes. 
Once data are admitted evidence, the ques- 
tion what weight should given the 
findings remains. some extent this evaluation 
depends upon testimony concerning the con- 
duct the survey, which might supplied 
the researcher and others called upon wit- 
nesses. 

Dr. Barksdale the opinion that survey 
research “at its present level development 
capable contributing the improvement 
judicial administration” and that “increasing 
use survey evidence seems certain” (p. 154). 
One obstacle the effective use survey data 
litigation the past has been shortage 
communication between lawyers and re- 
searchers. The author sees his work bridge 
between these two groups. 

While addressed primarily survey research- 
ers and attorneys, the book should interest social 
scientists general. For example, this reviewer 
found some the cases interesting illustra- 
tions the lawyer’s image social research. 
The book also suggestive points strain 
the role relationships between scientist and 
lawyer, which might warrant systematic study. 
this connection, more detailed account 
the social scientist’s reactions playing the 
role expert witness would welcome. 

the whole the book well written and 
contains information which should useful 
researchers and attorneys alike. 

University California, Los Angeles 
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Introduction Statistical Reasoning. 
New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1957. xiii, 402 pp. $5.75. 


Persons engaged the teaching under- 
graduate statistics are means agreed 
the content the first course. not sur- 
prising that mathematicians generally favor 
mathematical approach, while sociologists, psy- 
chologists, and their kind, usually favor sub- 
stantive approach. Although the author this 
volume mathematical statistician train- 
ing, and might therefore expected share 
their biases, evidently convinced that the 
first course for college undergraduates must 
relatively non-mathematical character. 
least this book, which designed 
introductory textbook, deliberately avoids 
mathematical arguments, appeals more intui- 
tion than theorem and symbolic proof, and 
instructs more concrete material than 
abstract definition and proposition. The fact 
that employs this strategy does not mean, 
however, that considers the ideal 
approach. observes, the great 
college undergraduates not have the back- 
ground necessary pursue completely mathe- 
matical treatment the subject. Consequently, 
regards their statistical education, will 
usually have conducted along the lines 
followed this volume, not conducted 
all. course possible that the pattern 
embodied this text not mere expedient 
but actually constitutes the ideal arrangement. 
Students majoring sociology are more likely 
cultivate interest statistical methods 
the relevance such methods sociological 
problems continuously made clear. 

This book, line with one current trend, 
does not sharply segregate descriptive and 
sampling statistics, but rather blends the two 
topics almost every page. this respect, the 
book more nearly resembles Snedecor, for ex- 
ample, then Hagood. There are obvious argu- 
ments for and against both patterns. The inte- 
grated approach runs the risk confronting 
the student with too many ideas the same 
time and leaving him confused state. For 
example, has the same time conceive 


With All Deliberate Speed: Segregation-Desegre- 
gation Southern Schools. Edited Don 
New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1957. 239 pp. $3.50. 

This volume selected summary the 
first three years’ work the Southern Educa- 
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the standard deviation measure 
dispersion, and estimator with degrees 
freedom, may only acquire vague thoughts 
about both concepts. the other hand, treat- 
ing description and sampling separately may 
lead needless duplication effort: the 
variance has presented one place 
simple mean, another place estimator. 
Perhaps, the treatment pursued this volume 
better adapted the needs students with 
professional orientation, while segregated 
treatment may better adapted those whose 
training statistics primarily for enlightened 
citizenship. 

There are few, any, counts which this 
book could not recommended for first 
course social statistics. The illustrative ma- 
terial drawn primarily from the writings 
social science; the paradigms seem authentic 
and significant, and not trivial and contrived; 
the exercises the end each chapter are 
timely and fresh, and proper proportions; 
the exposition clear, unpretentious, and 
parsimonious. Approximately one half the 
writing devoted frequency distributions 
and their characteristics, while the other half 
given over probability and inference. The 
chapter the binomial distribution model 
clarity and simplicity and could read with 
profit (and even pleasure) almost any sociol- 
ogist seeking somewhat informal but still pre- 
cise account modern inference. 
Certain items that find their way into many 
elementary texts are missing, e.g., the procedure 
for dealing with the means small samples, 
but then certainly the author has the right and 
responsibility restrict the contents accord- 
ance with his purposes. Moreover, ex- 
pected that the content introductory book 
will the growth statistical method and 
changes the relative importance specific 
procedures. any case, the materials in- 
cluded this volume are covered with some 
degree thoroughness single term, then 
even the best students will have work assidu- 


ously. 
Indiana University 


tion Reporting Service, publishers the South- 
ern School News. The Southern School News 
has received compliments from both desegrega- 
tionists and segregationists (including the at- 
torney general Mississippi). Mr. Shoemaker 
and his colleagues have maintained the confi- 
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deuce persons such diverse views edu- 
cational desegregation compiling facts from 
all over the South and Border States and keep- 
ing them free possible from the personal 
opinions reporters. 

The eleven contributors this volume are, 
with two exceptions—a professor law and 
staff member the National Asso- 
ciation—members the Southern School News 
staff; ten them are reporters editors 
newspapers the area. With All Deliberate 
Speed sets out “an accurate and unim- 
passioned summary” educational segregation- 
desegregation during the three years following 
the Supreme Court’s decision May 17, 1954. 

Two essays deal with the legal and legisla- 
tive history the period, two treat educational 
desegregation overt issue Southern pub- 
lic opinion and political issue, and another 
relates the stories the few instances which 
violence has erupted local communities the 
occasion school desegregation. There are also 
chapters which relate what has happened 
cities the Border States, the Deep South, 
Washington, and southern colleges 
and universities. final essay relates the occu- 
pational hazards being school administrator 
the South during this period; the editor 
represented foreword and afterword. 

may expected from volume written 
largely journalists, the book very read- 
able. The aim dispassionateness and objec- 
tivity well-realized. Its very success this 
point, however, will make disappointing 
many readers; for conscious hypotheses are 
tested and generalizations are scrupulously 
avoided. 

With All Deliberate Speed useful book. 
brings home the point that there not one 
South, but many. And one struck the im- 
pression that, while many formerly-segregated 
areas have moved toward compliance with de- 
segregation, there much more deliberation 
LAWRENCE 


Southern Race Progress: the Wavering Color 
Line. THomas Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1957. xii, 180 pp. $3.50. 
This well-intentioned book, one number 

race relations put out the Public Affairs 

Press, adds little understanding racial 

relations the South. Much the material 

autobiographical and personal, and admittedly 
reflects the biases Southerner who sincerely 


seeks “way harmony” the relationships 
Negro and white this country. The prob- 
lem situations the American Negro, 
education, industry and agriculture, the 
armed services, and the exercise his civil 
rights, are quickly reviewed, are the several 
movements and cooperative undertakings di- 
rected towards improving his status. the 
title suggests, what progress has been achieved 
carefully noted, and the summary this 
progress perhaps the book’s most useful con- 


Hombre Tierra Boyacd: Bases Socio- 
para una Reforma Agraria. 
Por Fats Bogota: Ediciones 
Documentos Colombianos, 1957. xiv, 259 pp. 
price indicated. 

Man and Land the revision 
doctoral dissertation written under Lynn 
Smith the University Florida. Orlando Fals 
Borda, recipient two Guggenheim awards and 
author Peasant Society the Andes, has 
combined sociological methods and concepts 
with painstaking historical research and thor- 
ough acquaintance with The result 
definitive rural sociological analysis 
Colombia, province 750,000 people, nine- 
tenths rural (more than any other province), 
which less than half (46%) are literate. 
The old Indian pattern scattered farms pre- 
dominates, and the ecological grouping that 
open country neighborhoods. There are some 
line but nuclear villages. 

While most people are landowners, the ma- 
jority farms are small and often broken 
into scattered plots, making farming difficult and 
uneconomical. Survey and title methods are 
deficient, and the problem subdividing plots 
getting worse rather than better. These sub- 
sistence farmers suffer from all the problems 
typically associated with poverty: poor food, 
clothing, shelter, education and recreation; and 
according the author, even “moral and polit- 
ical degradation.” Farmers are conservative and 
distrustful new methods. 

the author sees it, typical 
agrarian society, present the crucial mo- 
ment starting take the first steps from 
almost stationary position toward the modern 
technological world. 

The concluding and summary chapter 
especially worth reading. The paperback volume 
illustrated, and carefully documented 
throughout; has appendix, bibliography, 
and index.—JoHN Bresanz 
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Grants for Sociologists 


The American Sociological Society has received from The Asia Foundation 
grant $2,500, for the purpose encouraging closer relations between Asian and 
American sociologists. The funds will used three ways: 


(1) enable Asian sociologists become members the American Sociological Society 
and receive three-year subscription one more its official publications. 


(Membership the Society and three-year subscription the American Sociological 
Review will $1.00; all Society publications are desired, the three-year cost will 
$2.00. Applicants should write directly The American Sociological Society, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York New York. Payment may made 
UNESCO coupons any way convenient and acceptable under the exchange regula- 
tions the Asian country concerned. The privilege extended graduate students 
well established sociologists.) 


enable libraries, university departments, and research institutes Asia, who have 
heretofore been unable subscribe, subscribe publications the Society reduced 
rates. 


(The cost three-year institutional subscription the American Sociological Review 
will $2.00; and for all the publications the Society, including Sociometry, $3.00— 
above.) 


(3) supplement travel expenses for Asian sociologists who are the United States and 
who wish attend meetings the American Sociological Society. 


(Applicants must least the graduate student level and may come from any Asian 
country from Afghanistan eastward. applicant should write the Chairman the 
administering committee, listed below. his request the applicant should give his 
regular academic position, the nature his study visit the United States, the 
meeting which plans attend, and the sum necessary for transportation and 
from the meeting.) 


The grant being administered special committee composed the following: 


Professor Kingsley Davis, Chairman, Department Sociology and Social Institutions, Uni- 
versity California, Berkeley, California. 


Professor Wolfram Eberhard, Department Sociology and Social Institutions, University 
California, Berkeley, California. 


Professor Amos Hawley, Department Sociology, University Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. 

Professor Marion Levy, Department Sociology, Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


Professor Bryce Ryan, Department Sociology and Anthropology, University Miami, 
Coral Gables 46, Florida. 
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(Listing publication below does not preclude its subsequent review) 


The Isolationist Impulse: Its Twen- 
tieth-Century Reaction. London and New York: 
Abelard-Schuman Ltd., 1957. 538 pp. $6.75. 

amination the Concept Medical Indigence. 
Research Series New York: Health Information 
Foundation, 1957. pp. price indicated, 


paper. 

Prepared by. Anatomy 
Revolution: Condensation the United Na- 
tions Report the Hungarian Uprising. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. pp. 
$1.00, paper. 

Arcyris, Curis. Personality and The 
Conflict Between System and the Individual. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. xiii, 291 
pp. $4.00. 

Philadelphia Gentlemen: The 
Making National Upper Class. Glencoe, 
nois: The Free Press, 1958. 440 pp. $5.75. 

Banton, West African City: Study 
Tribal Life Freetown. London, Ibadan, Accra: 
Oxford University Press, for the International 
African Institute, 1957. xvii, 228 pp. $5.60. 

The Idea Honour the English 
Drama, 1591-1700. Gothenberg Studies Eng- 
lish, VI. Franx Editor. Elan- 
ders Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1957. Distributed 
and Wiksell. 362 pp. Sw. Kr. 25. 

Barxer, Ernest, Translated with Introduction 
and Notes by. Social and Thought 
From Justinian the Last Palaeo- 
logus. Passages from Byzantine writers and docu- 
ments. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1957. xvi, 
239 pp. $4.80. 

Religion, Philosophy, and 
Science: Introduction Logical Positivism. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 241 pp. 
$3.75. 

Benner, Manpower Southeast Flor- 
ida: The Next Thirty Years. Area Development 
Series No. Coral Gables, Florida: Bureau 
Business and Economic Research, University 
Miami, 1957. pp. price indicated, paper. 

Marver The Politics Israel: The 
First Decade Statehood. Princeton, J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1957. xiv, 360 pp. 
$6.00. 

ing. Census Monograph Series, for the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council cooperation with 
Department Commerce, Bureau the Census. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957. xi, 
194 pp. $6.00. 

Men. Translated New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1957. xxv, 535 pp. 
$9.50. 

Bruner, Jerome and contributors. Contemporary 
Approaches Cognition. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1957. 210 pp. $4.00. 


Half-Century Rural Sociological Research 
the United States. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1957. 171 pp. $3.00. 

Japanese and Chinese Language 
Sources Burma: Annotated Bibliography. 
Director and Editor, Franx Tracer. Part 
Japanese Sources, Hyman Part 
Chinese Sources, Lu-Yu New Haven: 
HRAF Press, 1957. 122 pp. $3.50. 

Lewis. Japan Dictionary: Japanalia. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 226 pp. $10.00. 

GRAHAME. Archaeology and Society: Re- 
constructing the Prehistoric Past. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957. 272 pp. $5.00. 

Cornu, The Origins Marxian Thought. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles Thomas, Pub- 
lishers, 1957. viii, 128 pp. $3.75. 

into the Political Good. Translated 
Chicago: The University Chi- 
cago Press, 1957. xiv, 320 pp. $4.50. 

Dicx, Atomic Energy Agriculture. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 150 
pp. $6.00. 

Aid Nationalist China. New 
York: Vantage Press, 1957. 177 pp. $2.95. 

cation the USSR. Bulletin 1957, No. 14. 
Department Health, Education and Welfare, 
Office Education. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957. $1.25, paper. 

Lev Veblenism: New Critique. 
C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. xii, 409 pp. 
$6.00. 

Warren (Editor). The City Mid- 
Century: Prospects for Human Relations the 
Urban Environment. Detroit: Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. ix, 198 pp. $4.00. 

Kurds, Turks and Arabs: Politics, 
Travel and Research North-Eastern 1919- 
1925. New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. xiii, 457 pp. $6.75. 

Princeton, J.: Princeton University Press, 
1957. xx, 514 pp. $7.50. 

proach Social Theory. Milwaukee: Hugo 
Engelmann, 1957. pp. price indicated, 
mimeographed. 

logisch Experiment. With summary English, 
French and German. Bussum: Uitgeverij Paul 
Brand, 1957. 130 pp. 6.90, paper. 

Marx Doctor and Patient Soviet Rus- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. xviii, 266 
pp. $5.00. 

(Editor). Cambodia. Coun- 
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try Survey Series. New Haven: HRAF Press, 
1957. ix, 345 pp. $7.75. 

mentos Recomdendaciones Del Primer Semi- 
nario Colombiano Sobre Las 
Ciencias Sociales Nivel Universitario. Bo- 
gota, E.: Empresa Nacional Publicaciones, 
1957. 214 pp. price indicated, paper. 

AGRARPOLITIK UND 
Bonn). Dissertationen aus 
und (1945-1955). 
Kurausziige Band IV. Bonn: A., 1957. xiii, 
219 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Fraser, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. ix, 218 pp. $1.20. 

The Child and His Welfare. 
Second edition. San Francisco: 
and Co., 1957. 364 pp. $5.00. 

Change Large Organisations. Assisted 
Bray and Herma. New 
Columbia University Press, 1957. xvi, 155 
pp. $3.50. 

Mary. Economics Atomic Energy. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 179 pp. 
$6.00. 

The Roman Way Western 
New York: New American Library 
World Literature, Mentor Book), 
1957. 159 pp. Fifty cents, paper. 

and Dora Job Attitudes: 
Review Research and Opinion. Pittsburgh: 
Psychological Service Pittsburgh, 1957. 291 pp. 
$7.50. 

Hess, Moses. Rome and Jerusalem. Translated 
Broom. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. pp. $2.75. 

Technological Change Pakistan. Report 
Survey conducted the University Dacca 
and published with the assistance UNESCO. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. Vol- 
ume xix, 404 pp.; Volume II: viii, 344 pp. 
$2.65. 

(ICRSC), under auspices of. International Archives 
Sociology Cooperation. Vol. No. 1957. 
Milan: Via Manzoni. 

the International Commission Jurists, Vol. 
International Commission Jurists, 1957. 150 pp. 

The King’s Two Bodies: 
Study Mediaeval Political Theology. Prince- 
ton, J.: Princeton University Press, 1957. xvi, 
568 pp. $10.00. 

Atan. Some Casework Concepts for 
the Public Welfare Worker. Chapel Hill: The 
University North Carolina Press, 1957. pp. 
$1.00, paper. 

Results the Jericho Excavations 1952-1956. 
New York: Frederick Praeger, 1957. 272 pp. 
$5.50. 
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(Editor). Soviet Education. 
Foreword Counts. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1957. xi, 192 pp. $3.50. 

Soviet Education for Science 
and Technology. New York: jointly The 
Technology Press Massachusetts Institute 
Technology and John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957. 
xxv, 513 pp. $8.50. 

Kosa, Land Choice: The Hungarians 
Canada. Toronto: University Toronto Press, 
1957. 104 pp. $3.50. 

ScHNEIDER and Roserts. Zuni Daily 
Nebraska: The University Nebraska, 1956. 137 
pp. price indicated, paper. 

Increasing the Wealth Na- 
tions: The Quest for Economic Development. 
Washington, C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. 
pp. $1.00, paper. 

Henry George the British 
Isles. East Lansing: The Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 203 pp. $5.00. 

Myron. Education Profession. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 
xviii, 540 pp. price indicated. 

Rensts and Haves, Jr. (Edi- 
tors). Some Applications Behavioural Research. 
Switzerland: UNESCO, 1957. UNESCO Publica- 
tions Center, 152 St., 36. price 
indicated. 

What’s Ahead for Civil Service? 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 258. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1957. pp. 
Twenty-five cents, paper. 

Mattas, Arts A., REA and 
Forty Years Politics: The Story 
Ben Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1957. vii, pp. $3.00. 

Education and the Good Life. 
C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. 123 pp. $2.50. 

(Editors). Metropolis Ferment. The 
Annals the American Academy Political and 
Social Science, Volume 314: November 1957, 
Assistant Editor. Philadelphia: The 
American Academy Political and Social Science, 
1957. vi, 231 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Deafness, Mutism and Mental De- 
ficiency Children. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1957. viii, pp. $3.75. 

Artificial Revolution Germany and Japan. 
Chicago: The University Chicago Press, 1957. 
xiii, 210 pp. $4.50. 

(NATIONAL CONFERENCE WELFARE). 
Planning Social Services for Urban Needs. Papers 
Community Organization presented the 84th 
Annual Forum. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1957. iv, 122 pp. $2.50. 

(NATIONAL CONFERENCE WELFARE). The 
Social Welfare Forum, 1957. Official Proceedings, 
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84th Annual Forum. New York: Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1957. xiv, 280 pp. $5.00. 

Scrence Founpation). Graduate Study 
Enrollment and Support American Universities 
and Colleges, 1954. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957. xi, 302 pp. $1.50, 
paper. 

Mess, (Editor). Guide Graduate 
Study: Programs Leading the Ph.D. Degree. 
Washington, C.: Association American Col- 
leges, 1957, xi, 335 pp. $5.00. 

(New Yorx Crry Tri School Study 
Three Child Guidance Clinics. New York: New 
York City Youth Board, 1957. 126 pp. price 
paper. 

(New American New World Writing No. 
12. New York: New American Library Mentor 
Original), 1957. 288 pp. Fifty cents, paper. 

RAPHAEL. Jordan, Lebanon and Syria: 
Annotated Bibliography. New Haven: HRAF 
Press, 1957. vii, 289 pp. $6.50. 

Message Diffusion Under Controlled 
Conditions. University Colorado Studies, Series 
Sociology, No. Boulder: University Colo- 
rado Press, 1957. vi, pp. $2.00, paper. 

thropology. Volumes and II. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd, 1957. Distributed The Macmillan 
Co. Vol. xxvi, 442 pp. $4.75. Vol. xvi, 376 
pp. 

Economic and Social Consequences. Translated 
York: Frederick Praeger, Inc., 1957. 276 pp. 
$5.00. 

Boston: The Beacon Press, 1957. xiv, 166 pp. 
$4.00. 

Press). New Frontiers Knowl- 
edge: Symposium Distinguished Writers, 
Scholars and Public Figures. Washington, 
Public Affairs Press, 1957. 125 pp. $2.75. 

Primitive Religion: Its Nature and 
Origin. New York: Dover Publication, Inc., 1957. 
322 pp. $1.85, paper. 

(Editor). General Selection from 
the Works Sigmund Freud. With Appendix 
Brenner, M.D. New York: Liveright 
Publishing Corporation, 1957. xii, 294 pp. 
price indicated. 

The Supreme Court and 
State Police Power: Study Federalism. Fore- 
Public Affairs Press, 1957. vi, 252 pp. $4.50. 

(Editor). The Human Sum. Preface 
designed Atrrep WURMSER and cartoon 
Vicxy. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
232 pp. $3.75. 

Roor, Voluntary Societies and Social 
Policy. New York: The Humanities Press, 1957. 
xiv, 320 pp. $6.50. 

Rusy Winding Canyon. 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1958. 166 pp. $3.50. 

Industrial Sociology: The 
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Social Relations Industry and the Community. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. 
ix, 559 pp. $6.75. 

Human Motivation: Probability 
and Meaning. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1957. xxi, 256 pp. price indicated. 

B., selected writings of. Indonesian Socio- 
logical Studies. Part Two. Ruler and Realm 
Early Java. The Hague and Bandung: van 
Hoeve Ltd., 1957. Distributed the Institute 
Pacific Relations. ix, 491 pp. $5.00. 

Imocen. Durkheim and His Critics the 
Sociology Religion. Monograph Series. New 
York: Bureau Applied Social Research, Co- 
lumbia University, 1957. pp. price indicated, 
mimeographed. 

Empirical Science. Uppsala: A.-B. Lunde- 
quistska Bokhandeln, 1957. pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 

The Lively Arts. New York: 
Sagamore Press, Inc., 1957. 306 pp. $4.95. 

Areas: Book Readings and Research. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. xi, 496 pp. 
price indicated. 

edition. Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1957. viii, 214 pp. $4.50. 

The Volunteers: Means and Ends 
National Organization. Glencoe, The 
Free Press, 1957. xx, 320 pp. $6.00. 

ciety’s Stake Mental Health. The tenth 
series public discussions problems current 
interest the Social Sciences, and particular 
interest the Minnesota. Foreword 
PERNELL. University Minnesota: SSRC, 1957. 
ix, pp. price indicated. 

James Technical Report Writing. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957. xi, 
pp. $2.95, paper. 

parametric and Shortcut Statistics the Social, 
Biological, and Medical Sciences. Danville, 
nois: Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 
1957. ix, 171 pp. price indicated, photo-offset, 
paper. 

Community and Society 
(Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft). Translated and 
edited Loomis. East Lansing: The 
Michigan State University Press, 1957. xii, 298 
pp. $7.50. 

Psychiatry and Catholicism. Second edition. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. ix, 474 
pp. $6.25. 

Toward the Automatic Fac- 
tory: Case Study Men and Machines. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. London: 
Oxford University Press. xxii, 232 pp. $5.00. 

Land Reform and Development 

the Middle East: Study Egypt, Syria, and 

London and New York: Royal Institute 

International Affairs, 1957. ix, 197 pp. $2.90. 
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Language: Modern Syn- 
thesis. New York: The New American Library 
Mentor Book), 1957. xi, 240 pp. Fifty cents, 

Trades. New York: Humanities Press, 1957. vii, 
216 pp. price indicated. 

Kart Oriental Despotism: Com- 
parative Study Total Power. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1957. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. xix, 556 pp. $7.50. 

Southern Race Progress: The 
Wavering Color Line. Introduction JonaTHAN 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1957. xii, 180 pp. $3.50. 

The Trumpet Shall Sound: 
Study ‘Cargo’ Cults Melanesia. London: 
MacGibbon and Kee, 1957. 290 pp. 25s. 

Annual Jewish Social Science. Volume XI. 
New York: Yivo Institute, 1956/1957. 302 pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

ZANIEWSKI, L’Origine Prolétariat Ro- 
main Contemporain: Faits Théories. Intro- 
duction par Louvain: Editions 
Nauwelaerts, 1957. 400 pp. 350 frs b., paper. 

the Russian Academy Sciences. 
Munich: Institute for the Study the USSR, 
1957. pp. price indicated, paper. 


INVITATION 
Authors 


PAGEANT PRESS THE LEADING 
PUBLISHERS U.S.) OFFERS PUB- 
LISH AND PROMOTE YOUR BOOK AND 
PAY YOU ROYALTY PER CENT. 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BRO- 
GET YOUR BOOK PUB- 


ARE NOW PREPARING PUBLICATION 


SCHEDULES FOR 1958 AND WOULD WEL- 
COME MANUSCRIPTS THE FIELDS 
SOCIOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, 
BELLES-LETTRES, WELL SPECIALIZED 
SUBJECTS. YOUR MANUSCRIPT READY 
FOR PULICATION, SEND TODAY. 
WILL MAIL YOU FULL DETAILS CON- 
CERNING PUBLICATION POSSIBILITIES 
WITHIN ONE WEEK. 


Seth Richards 
DEPT. PUBLISHER 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FAMILY RELATIONS 
Announcement Competition for The Ernest Burgess Award 


The Ernest W. Burgess Award Committee hopes to 
make two awards the 1958 meetings the National 
Council Family Relations Eugene, Oregon: 


award the best research proposal 
submitted the broad area courtship, mar- 
riage and the family. 


certificate merit the best published re- 

search article book for the two year period, 

selected by a subcommittee chaired by Dr. Nel- 

son N. Foote, General Electric Company, New 
York City. 

For the first award, agulicente are asked to file four 

copies of their researc rospectus with Dr. Reuben 

Hill, 400-E Ford Hall, University of Minnesota by 

June 1, 1958. The prospectus should cover the follow- 

ing outline (more detailed outline available on request): 


Title 
Name and Title Investigator 


Summary Proposal, limited two hundred 
words 


IV. Proposed Time Schedule and Money Budget 
Possible Sources Support 
VI. Research Plan 
Specific aims 
Method procedure 
Significance the research 
VII. Previous Works Done This Project 
Personal Publications Relevant Project 
IX. Results Obtained by Others 
X. Brief Biographical Sketch of Investigator 
The committee proposes to provide a critique of 


this research pou to each competitor. It is ho 


this will further the chief aim of the E. W. Burgess 
Fund to stimulate more and better family research. 

Revusen Hit, Chairman 

Winston ExRMANN 

Netson Foore 

KIRKPATRICK 

Ivan 

Marvin SussMAN 

Committee Ernest Burgess Award 


National Council Family Relations 


1219 University Avenue, 


14, Minnesota 


Membership includes subscription MARRIAGE AND FAMILY per year. 
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NEW 


new problem 


approach 


vividly 
wide significance an- 
thropology, this highly 
interesting introduc- 
tory text 


Keesing 
Cultural 
Anthropology 


The result long teaching ex- 
perience and class-testing, this 
important new text Felix 


Keesing Stanford University 


especially notable for: 


its emphasis the contributions 
anthropology the understand- 
ing human behavior whole 


its full, clear definitions such 
and 


its good balance between factual 
data and theory 


its unusually interesting presenta- 
tion the ways which anthro- 
pology deals with such questions 
biological heritage, cultural geog- 
raphy, social organization, control, 
and change. 


from 


The new reissue 
makes again available 


the book considered 


“one the most impor- 
tant works the sociology 
imprisonment ever writ- 
ten the first life-size 
portrait the prison com- 
its field” 


—American Sociological 
Review 


genuine contribution 
penology and crim- 
inological and sociological 
theory.” 
—Journal Criminal 
Law and Criminology 


=Clemmer 


The Prison 
Community 


With new Introduction Don- 
ald Cressey the University 
California Los Angeles, and 
new Second Preface the au- 
thor assessing the effectiveness 
recent prison reforms. 


RINEHART 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


232 Madison Ave. 


New York 
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THE FIRST SOCIOLOGIST BLAST OFF FOR OUTER 
SPACE WILL CERTAINLY CARRY FREE PRESS BOOK 
HIS HAVERSACK! BUT UNTIL THE DAY PUBLISH 
OUR FIRST GALACTIC LIST RECOMMEND THE 
FOLLOWING GROUP DOWN-TO-EARTH TITLES 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FREE PRESS. 


THE CITY Max Weber 


PHILADELPHIA GENTLEMEN 
Digby Baltzell 


THE VOLUNTEERS David 
Sills 


THE JEWS edited Marshall Sklare 


SOCIAL PERSPECTIVES BE- 
HAVIOR edited Herman Stein 
and Richard Cloward 


OCCUPATIONS AND VALUES 
Morris Rosenberg 


THE SOCIAL SYSTEM THE 
HIGH SCHOOL Wayne 
Gordon 


SOCIAL THEORY AND SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE (Revised edition) 
Robert Merton 


THE PATIENT AND THE MEN- 
TAL HOSPITAL edited Milton 
Greenblatt, Daniel Levinson, and 
Richard Williams 


CITIES AND SOCIETY: THE RE- 
VISED READER URBAN 
OLOGY edited Paul Hatt and 
Albert Reiss, Jr. 


BLACK BOURGEOISIE 
Franklin Frazier 


COMMON FRONTIERS THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES edited Mirra 


MASS CULTURE edited Bernard 
Rosenberg and David Manning 
White 


THE FUNCTIONS SOCIAL 
CONFLICT Lewis Coser 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS AND 
CIVIC MORALS Emile Durkheim 


THE THEORY SOCIAL 


THE FREE PRESS GLENCOE, 
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Edited JOHN CUBER Sociology 


Population Its Human Aspects 
HAROLD PHELPS and DAVID HENDERSON. Concerned 


with the human aspects population, this new text combines 
understanding contributions with interpre- 
tation people and societies their demographic relation- 
ships. Just published. 


Technology and Social Change 


FRANCIS ALLEN, HORNELL HART, DELBERT 
MILLER, WILLIAM OGBURN, and MEYER NIMKOFF. 
The authors this text believe that technology and applied 
science are the dominate influences social change modern 
Western society. 529 pages, $7.00 


The Sociology Social Problems 


PAUL HORTON and GERALD LESLIE. the inter- 
pretation social problems data, this text considers the social 
disorganizetion resulting from social change, the emergence 


value-conflicts, and the influence personal deviation. 
584 pages, $5.50 


Sociology, 3rd Edition 


JOHN CUBER. The success Cuber's Sociology has 
been due large measure its concise, lucid, and concrete 
presentation, well its selection subject matter, its 
scope, and its teachable, progressive organization. 

650 pages, illustrated, $5.50 


Workbook and Readings Sociology 


THEODORE LENN. Designed for use conjunction with 
Cuber's Sociology, 3rd Edition, each chapter this book 
parallels chapter the Cuber text and consists two parts, 
self-test study guide and supplementary readings. 

338 pages, $2.40 


West 32nd Street, New York New York 
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New 
HARPER 
SOCIAL SCIENCE TEXTS 


OTTO DAHLKE 
Values Culture and Classroom 


MELVIN FLEUR 
OTTO LARSEN 


The Flow Information 


Experiment Mass Communication 


WILLIAM FORM 
SIGMUND NOSOW 


Community Disaster 


MURRAY ROSS 
Case Histories Community Organization 


ELMAN SERVICE 
Profile Primitive Culture 


DONALD WEBSTER 
Urban Planning and Municipal Public Policy 
HARPER BROTHERS 


East 33d Street 
New York 16, 
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Sociology 


The Study Human Relations 
ARNOLD ROSE 


University Minnesota 


Representative Adoptions 


Arkansas State College 

San Francisco College for Women 
San Diego State College 

San Diego Junior College 

East Contra Costa College 
Stanford University 

Colorado College 

University Denver 

University Colorado 

Western State College Colorado 
Hartford College 

Willimantic State Teachers College 


American University 


Upper University 
Loyola College 

Salisbury State Teachers College 
University Massachusetts 
Atlantic Union College 
Boston College 

Holyoke Junior College 
Michigan State University 
College 

University 
Syracuse University 

Alfred University 
University Buffalo 
Keuka College 


St. Lawrence University 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Harpur College 

Yeshiva University 

Rosary Hill College 

City College New York 
New York University 

Duke University 

North Carolina State College 
North Carolina College 
Salem College 

East Carolina College 
Jamestown College 

Western Reserve University 
Wilmington College 

Notre Dame 

Findlay Colle 

University 
Susquehanna University 
Carnegie Institute Technology 
Augustana College 

Siena College 

McMurry College 

Mary Hardin- Baylor College 
Weber College 

Virginia Union College 
College William and Mary 
University 
University New Zealand 
University Hawaii 


Illus. $6.00 text 


ALFRED KNOPF, Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue 


College Department 


New York 
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Earlham College 


text for beginners 


INTRODUCTION SOCIOLOGY 


Gladys Sellew, Nursing, University Maryland 
Paul Hanly Furfey, Catholic University America 
William Gaughan, DePaul University 


relatively brief and eminently readable text designed give the 
student general view the content sociology that may 
better understand the society which lives, and that has 
basis for further study. The text presents the content sociology 
conformity with the tenets the Catholic Church, and has been 
planned for its value the general educational component pro- 
fessional programs. unusual feature that the fourth chapter 
consists readings about various contemporary societies, which 
provide illustrative material for ensuing chapters. chapter 
starts with outline, and ends with suggested readings and study 
questions. 


Harper's Social Science Series, under the 
editorship Stuart Chapin 


HARPER East 33d Street 
BROTHERS New York 
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Harper announces the forthcoming 


OXFORD books exceptional interest 


The Social and Economic History 


the Roman Empire 
Second Edition—2 volumes 


MICHAEL ROSTOVTZEFF. Out print since 1940, the second 
English edition this standard work consists the text and notes the 
original edition with additions and modifications from the later Italian 
edition translated Peter Fraser. Further corrections and additions 
plus plates have also been added. $26.90 


History Technology 


Volume III: From the Renaissance the 
Industrial Revolution 1500 1750 


Edited CHARLES SINGER, HOLMYARD, HALL, and 
TREVOR WILLIAMS. Many subjects are carried forward from Volume 
and new topics include coal mining; town planning from the Ancient 
World the Renaissance; land drainage and reclamation; printing, car- 
tography, survey, etc. 696 text figures. $26.90 


Social Policy and Social Change 
Western India 1817-1830 


KENNETH BALLHATCHET. study the effects British admin- 
istrative methods the conquered territories Western India. The first 
two sections show Elphinstone’s moderating influence Commissioner the 
Deccan territories and Governor Bombay. brief third section traces 
the continuation Elphinstone’s policies Sir John Malcolm when 
became Governor. (London Oriental Series, Vol. $7.20 


West African City 


Study Tribal Life Freetown 
MICHAEL BANTON. discussion the growth Freetown and the 
roblems that grew with it. The author begins with the foundation 
reetown and goes the ethnic composition the population, the 


character the rural districts from which migrants came, and the social 
effects contacts between different cultures. $5. 


all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
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Small Town Mass Society 


Class, Power and Religion Rural Community 


Arthur Vidich and Joseph Bensman 


unusual study American society mirrored the life 
rural community upper New York state, showing the hidden chan- 
nels power, class lines, and the clash personal desires with public 
demands. This fresh approach emphasizes the ways which small- 
town life reflects the major issues and problems our society large; 
the authors are concerned with such basic aspects class, politics, reli- 
gion and education. “The high quality this work shows how much 
have learned about how social science analysis over the decades 
since the Middletown Tumin, Princeton University. 


340 pages. 


Order from your bookstore, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 


groundbreaking 
sixteen leading social scientists 
the interplay between 


personality development and social forces 


EXPLORATIONS SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 
Edited Alexander Leighton, John Clausen, Robert Wilson 


“By indicating the boundaries, the horizons and the limitations social psy- 
chiatry, delineating its concerns and possibilities, focusing the crucial 
problems theory and research, the authors and editors Explorations 
Social Psychiatry have given form-and direction the field. Future workers 
will rely upon this volume platform from which venture out upon new 
formulations and more definitive knowledge illuminating book, 
incisive and Morris Schwartz, Ph. The contributors include 
Ernest Gruenberg, Lawrence Kubie, Eleanor Leacock, Seymour Bellin, 
Edmund Volkart, James Tyhurst, and the editors. $6.75 
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NEW EDITION 


SOCIOLOGY 


GEORGE LUNDBERG 
CLARENCE SCHRAG 
OTTO LARSEN 


University Washington 


major contribution for the introduction course leading 
advanced work sociology, this revision includes new chap- 
ters “The Processes Social Interaction,” “The Nature 
and Interrelationship Institutions,” and “Sociology and 
Social Policy.” The presentation all chapters has been 
simplified through clarification basic concepts and much 
new material has been added throughout the book. glos- 
sary basic terms has been added, along with new illustra- 
tions (pictures, graphs, etc.) and new bibliographic 


erences. findings and statistical materials have 


been brought date. 


HARPER BROTHERS East 33d St., New York 
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People Coal Town 


HERMAN LANTZ. This book social and psychological study 
representative community America’s changing frontier. Coal Town had 
once been the center agricultural area submarginal potential but 
had changed radically when vein coal was discovered nearby. this 
setting the author and his assistants spent two years interviewing the inhabi- 
tants and attempting discover the effects human beings growing 


community dominated one industry and marked population change. 
$5.57 


the Lives Married Women 


NATIONAL MANPOWER COUNCIL. This timely study highlights the new 
conflicts and opportunities that have been created the emergence more 
and more married women into America’s labor force. The conference from 
which the book was taken was devoted four problems: the effects upon 
children the growing employment mothers; the impact women’s em- 
ployment family income; the effective utilization women workers; and 
guidance for the mature woman returning work. $3.50 


Eighty Puerto Rican Families 
New York City 


BEATRICE BISHOP BERLE reports medical study carried out 
slum area New York City. Several physicians worked office the 
section described and provided limited out-patient medical care the people 
the neighborhood. Medical and social data were collected eighty 
Puerto Rican families, accounts that include not only medical and hospitali- 
zation histories but also data concerning housing, command English, edu- 
cation, religion, and employment and welfare records. $4.75 


2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
Publishers THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Introductory 
Sociology 


Paul Landis, 


The State College 
Washington 


Just Published! This basic 
new textbook incorporates the 
author’s extensive research and 
writings the field soci- 
ology, focusing empirical de- 
scriptions and analyses the 
broad subject matter. 


Clearly and concisely, the book 
investigates social structure; 
the nature and significance 
statuses and roles society, 
their formation and structuring, 
and their relation job, age, 
sex, and religion. also dis- 
cusses social control and the 
methods used society in- 
sure social conformity. 


Throughout, principles are 
heightened the end-of-chap- 
ter reading lists, discussion and 
review film lists, and 
variety charts, figures, pic- 
and halftones. 


158 ills., tables; 800 pp. 


New RONALD Books 


Marriage Analysis 
Harold Christensen, Purdue 
Univ. 2nd Ed. Incorporates latest 
statistics and developments an- 
alyze the foundations for successful 
family life. Book studies inter- 
personal relationships during court- 
ship, marriage, and parenthood; 
all core problems mar- 
riage. tables; 645 pp. 


The Community 


Irwin Sanders, Univ. Ken- 
tucky. The generic characteristics 
common all communities. Views 
the community social system 
made human relationships 
and organized around such focal 
points government, family, reli- 
gion, ete. ills., tables; 464 pp. 


The Aged 


American Society 


Joseph Drake, Davidson College. 
over-all survey gerontology. 
Book discusses the socio-cultural 
environment the aged, their 
problems, and society’s efforts 
aid them continuing function- 
ing human beings. 

tables, pp. 


Social Psychology 

Stansfeld Sargent, Clinical Psy- 
and Robert William- 
son, City College. 2nd Ed. 
systematic, integrative study 
social behavior. Describes person- 
ality variables, situational factors, 
human ete. 

ills., tabies; 639 pp. 


Leisure and Recreation 
Southern California; and Esther 
Neumeyer, Los City 
Schools. 3rd Ed. Studies the socio- 
logical aspects leisure and 
reation, the factors involved 
leisure and recreational activities, 
and the importance social rela- 
tions and processes. 475 pp. 
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People Coal Town 
HERMAN LANTZ. This book social and psychological study 


representative community America’s changing frontier. Coal had 
once been the center agricultural area submarginal potential but 
had changed radically when vein coal was discovered nearby. this 
setting the author and his assistants spent two years interviewing the inhabi- 
tants and attempting discover the effects human beings growing 


community dominated one industry and marked population change. 
$5.57 


the Lives Married Women 
NATIONAL MANPOWER COUNCIL. This timely study highlights the new 


conflicts and opportunities that have been created the emergence more 
and more married women into America’s labor force. The conference from 
which the book was taken was devoted four problems: the effects upon 
children the growing employment mothers; the impact women’s em- 
ployment family income; the effective utilization women workers; and 
guidance for the mature woman returning work. $3.50 


Eighty Puerto Rican Families 
New York City 


BEATRICE BISHOP BERLE reports medical study carried out 
slum area New York City. Several physicians worked office the 
section described and provided limited out-patient medical care the people 
the neighborhood. Medical and social data were collected eighty 
Puerto Rican families, accounts that include not only medical and hospitali- 
zation histories but also data concerning housing, command English, edu- 
cation, religion, and employment and welfare records. $4.75 


2960 Broadway, New York 27, 


Publishers THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Introductory 
Sociology 


Paul Landis, 


The State College 
Washington 


Just Published! This basic 
new textbook incorporates the 
author’s extensive research and 
writings the field soci- 
ology, focusing empirical de- 
scriptions and analyses the 
broad subject matter. 


Clearly and concisely, the book 
investigates social structure; 
the nature and significance 
statuses and roles society, 
their formation and structuring, 
and their relation job, age, 
sex, and religion. also dis- 
cusses social control and the 
methods used society in- 
sure social conformity. 


Throughout, principles are 
heightened the end-of-chap- 
ter reading lists, discussion and 
review questions, film lists, and 
variety charts, figures, pic- 
tographs, 


158 ills., tables; 800 pp. 


THE RONALD 


New RONALD Books 


Marriage Analysis 
Harold Christensen, Purdue 
Univ. 2nd Ed. Incorporates latest 
and developments an- 
alyze the foundations for successful 
family life. Book studies inter- 
relationships during court- 
ship, marriage, and parenthood; 
all core problems mar- 
ills., tables; 645 pp. 


The Community 
Irwin Sanders, Univ. Ken- 
tucky. The generic characteristics 
common all communities. Views 
the community social system 
made human relationships 
and organized around such focal 
points government, family, reli- 
gion, ills., tables; 464 pp. 


The Aged 


American Society 


Joseph Drake, Davidson College. 
over-all survey gerontology. 
discusses the socio-cultural 
environment the aged, their 
problems, and society’s efforts 
aid them continuing function- 
ing human beings. 

tables, 431 pp. 


Social Psychology 


Stansfeld Sargent, Clinical Psy- 
and Robert William- 
son, City College. 2nd Ed. 
systematic, integrative study 
social behavior. Describes person- 
ality variables, situational factors, 
human perceptions, ete. 

ills., tables; 639 pp. 


Leisure and Recreation 
Martin Neumeyer, Univ. 
Southern California; and Esther 
Neumeyer, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 3rd Ed. Studies the socio- 
logical aspects leisure and rec- 
reation, the factors involved 
leisure and recreational activities, 
and the importance social rela- 
tions and processes. 475 pp. 


York 10, 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 


Quarterly Periodical 


The purpose this UNESCO periodical acquaint social scientists with 
work that has been conducted national and international organizations and 
individuals throughout the world. 


Subscription: $3.50 year Single Copies: $1.00 each 


JUST ISSUED—Vol. No. 
Part Disappearing Cultures 
Part II: Organization the Social Sciences—News and Ar- 
nouncements—Current Studies and Research Centers— 
Reviews Documents and Publications the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies 


Latest UNESCO STUDIES the SOCIAL SCIENCES 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. (1958) 


Social and cultural anthropology now covered, addition economics, polit- 
ical science and sociology, annual bibliographies published UNESCO. This 


first volume lists 3,563 works published 1955; author and subjects indexes, and 
list periodicals consulted, are included. 


259 pages $5.50 


STUDY CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES NATIONAL 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

Edited Jean Meyriat; compiled the International Committee for Social Sciences 
Documentation (1958) 
The latest the “UNESCO Bibliographical Handbooks” series. Part One con- 
tains chapters official publications and their bibliographical control, the dif- 
ferent types official publications, the official gazettes States and related publi- 
cations, how improve methods for publishing administrative documents, how 
facilitate identification official publications and how improve bibliograph- 
ical control official publications. 
Part Two inventory countries. 


260 pages $3.00 


SOME APPLICATIONS BEHAVIOURAL RESEARCH (1957) 
Based series research seminars held recently the Foundation for 
Research Human Behavior, Ann Arbor, this book views some the problems 
this field from the practical standpoint industrial management and the train- 
ing leaders. especial interest all group leaders whose success 
depends how people respond conditions, management and each other; 
includes annotated bibliography. 


333 pages $3.25 
Order from 
UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER, U.S.A. 


801 Third Avenue, New York 22, 
distributor for all UNESCO publications 
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Vow Available 


SOCIOLOGY, Third Edition 


William Ogburn and Meyer Nimkoff 

this revision their classic text—now use all over the world—the authors 
have incorporated the results recent research and have taken account new 
developments social theory. The number visual aids has been consider- 
ably increased with new charts and photographs. Still thoroughly flexible 
work, the basic approach remains the same: the scientific study society must 
investigate the relationships geographical environment, man’s biological en- 
dowment, uniformities group behavior, and culture. 


URBAN SOCIETY 
William Cole 

practical and realistic text, written out twenty years experience teaching 
and metropolitan, county, and regional planning, this book maintains fine 
balance between the “old” and the “new” sociology. discusses new trends 
and processes urban development such neighborhood conservation, metro- 
politan development, suburbanization, and fringe growth along with such stand- 
ard items ecology. The theme URBAN SOCIETY adjustment—the 
adjustment the city the people, and the people each other and 
their groups. especially flexible book, can used for one semester 
for full year courses. 


RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS 
The Second Edition RACE RELATIONS 


Brewton Berry 
The first textbook its field win the Anisfield-Wolf Award, RACE RELA- 
TIONS now brought date new revised edition. The book still 
excels its application sociological analysis race problems, but utilizes 
new material and new research bearing upon the subject. Clearly written, 
retains the objective approach which made the first edition valuable aid for 
courses race relations and minority groups. 


READINGS GENERAL SOCIOLOGY, Second Ed. 


Robert O’Brien, Clarence Schrag, and Walter Martin 
Thoroughly revised with two-thirds the selections new, this book should fit 
the framework any introductory text sociology and useful for any level 
sociological study. the first edition, emphasis laid the scientific 
method sociology. Articles which proved too specialized and technical for 
students introductory course have been eliminated. New fields interest 
which have emerged sociology are recognized new sections such “Social 
Groups and Bureaucracies.” Paper bound. 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Palo Alto 
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Darwin, 
Marx, Wagner 


Barzun. This famous study, 
considers the three figures who epitomize 
the thought the late 19th century and 
whose influence persists the present 
day. $1.25 


Constraint 
and Variety 
American 
Education 


David Riesman. One the most search- 
ing and brilliant analysts American 
culture discusses some basic problems 
facing the large and perplexing field 
American education. 


America’s 

Coming Age 
Van Wyck Brooks. The classic title 
essay along with the two related essays 
this volume attempt discover and 
define cultural middle ground between 


the “high brow” and “low brow” extremes 
American life. 


Civilization and 
its Discontents 


Sigmund Freud. Here Freud’s major 
statement society and its relation 
individual psychology, which ex- 
plores the painful renunciations men must 


make civilization’s behalf. 


The 


Organization Man 


William Whyte, Jr. The conflict be- 
tween traditional American individualism 
and the tendency toward uniformity that 
now threatens destroy it, the sub- 
ject this penetrating best-seller. $1.45 


Caste and Class 
Southern Town 


John Dollard. rational approach 
major problem, this classic analysis 
studies the effects long established 
patterns discrimination both Negro 
and white citizens southern town. 


For complete list all Anchor Books now print, 
see your bookseller write DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR 
BOOKS, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND SOCIETY 
Reconstructing the Prehistoric Past 


GRAHAME CLARK. This well-known volume has now been completely 
revised and brought date utilizing the wealth new knowledge uncovered 
recent years. Lucidly, and great detail, Mr. Clark describes how archaeolo- 
gists find prehistoric sites, date them, and explore them, and how they are able 
reconstruct the lives people who lived there. particular interest are the 
new chapters describing recent progress. Lavishly illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. $5.00 


DOCTOR AND PATIENT SOVIET RUSSIA 


MARK FIELD, with introduction Paul Dudley White. 
remarkably informed work moves from discussion the history and devel- 
opment medical care the Soviet Union the physician and his social role 
and finally the patient. see how the actions the Ministry Health and 
the individual physicians are strictly controlled the Party and how the 
emphasis production Soviet society even changes the standards which 
one considered sick well. Chapters the patient draw over 1600 written 


questionnaires. $5.00 


COLONIAL CULTURE 


Ideas, Men and Institutions Mid-Nineteenth Century 

Eastern Australia 

GEORGE NADEL. Between 1830 and 1860 Australia was cultural 
ferment. Intellectual activity was the keynote these years and fascinating, 
larger-than-life characters were stamping their often debatable ideas the com- 
munity. Dr. Nadel’s vivid account brings these men and their era into focus and 
shows how much the Australia today rooted the $6.00 


Through your bookseller, order from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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THE INSTITUTIONS 


ADVANCED SOCIETIES 


Edited ARNOLD ROSE. Ten selected contempor 
cieties—the United Kingdom, Australia, Finland, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Israel, France, Brazil, and the United States—are described 
and analyzed comparative sociological study. Valuable basic 
reading for courses social organization social institutions and 
introductory text for general studies courses social science. 
619 plus pages $10.50 


THE POPULATION AHEAD 


Edited ROY FRANCIS. What the qualitative future 
the population? contributors representing sociology, 

pology, geography, demography, biology, and other related fields dis- 
cuss factors bearing this question. About 160 pages. $3.75 


THE CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 


the Study Human Behavior 


Edited DALE HARRIS. The need for agreement the 
meaning the development concept comes long step closer 
through this collection views from the behavioral 
sciences, natural sciences, and humanities. 287 plus pages. $4.75 


EDUARD LINDEMAN AND 
SOCIAL WORK PHILOSOPHY 


GISELA examination the values, proposi- 
tions, and concepts developed the late Professor Lindeman basic 
social work practice. About 250 pages. $4.50 


Three surveys the socio-cultural backgrounds foreign students, 
records their cultural experiences, and inquiries into the long-term 
effects their American sojourns. 


FRONTIER LEARNING 
THE MEXICAN STUDENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Ralph L. Beals and Norman D. Humphrey. 148 plus xi pages. $3.25 


INDIAN STUDENTS AMERICAN CAMPUS 
By Richard D. Lambert and Marvin Bressler. 122 plus ix pages. $3.00 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE SWEDISH STUDENTS 
RETROSPECT and AFTERMATH 
By Franklin D. Scott. 129 plus xiii pages. $300 


your bookstore, 


UNIVERSITY MINNESOTA PRESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY: Book Readings 


LEWIS COSER, Brandeis University, and BERNARD ROSEN- 
BERG, The City College, New York and the New School for Social 
Research. Tracing the major trends sociological thought from Comte 
the present, this distinctive new book has wide applicability for use 
courses sociological theory. The selection discrim- 
inating—far more than the familiar book readings—and the authors 
have done good job establishing perspective their fusion in- 
troduction, interpretation, and professor’s evaluation. 

1957, 578 pages, $6.50 


COURSE MODERN LINGUISTICS 


CHARLES HOCKETT, Cornell University. This introductory 
linguistics text thoroughly covers the field the scientific study 
human language. “Clearly there exists urgent need for compre- 
hensive textbook which up-to-date. has given the 
treatment that thorough and not unnecessarily The 
entire treatment structure good that may appear somewhat 
uncritical when simply say that like critical report. 

Spring 1958 


MODERN COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


MASTERS, Beloit College. Informal and readable, this 
volume provides broad overview courtship and marriage related 
our society. effective use case studies introduces students 
the sociological theories well the practical problems courtship, 
marriage and family relations. The chapter dealing with women 
the labor market (working wives) probably the most intelligent 
discussion this topic seen the book will have interest, au- 
thority, quality, and professor who read the book. 

1957, 619 pages, $5.50 


GREAT CITIES THE Government, Politics 


and Planning, Second Revised Edition 
WILLIAM ROBSON, University London. 
1957, 814 pages, $11.00 


SURVEY METHODS SOCIAL INVESTIGATION 
MOSER, University London. Spring 1958 


INTRODUCTION SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

RALPH PIDDINGTON, Auckland University College, the Uni- 

versity New Zealand. Volume 442 pages, $4.75 
Volume 376 pages, $4.75 


The Company 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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NEW ... 


PERSONALITY: Interdisciplinary Approach 


Louis Thorpe, Professor Education and Psychology, University 
Southern California; and Schmuller, formerly Instructor 
Education, Los Angeles State College. 


Thoroughly rounded its presentation personality, this new 
book synthesizes the most recent research and analysis the fields 
psychology, sociology, education, social psychology and cultural 
anthropology. takes cognizance the current view that any less 
thorough study personality not only inadequate but misleading. 

The authors have attempted present divergent views the 
many controversial issues involved, and emphasize scientific 
method applied the study personality. 


Ready April 


... PROVEN 


PLANNING FOR MARRIAGE 


Oliver Butterfield, Family Relations Counselor, Mt. San An- 
tonio College. The Van Nostrand Series Sociology. 


Drawing extensively from his broad experience minister, 
social worker, and college instructor, Dr. Butterfield discusses, 
practical terms, the problems young people whose main concern 
build their marriages wisely. sets forth scientific findings 
with understanding and good taste. The unusually helpful teaching 
aids include research projects, complementary readings and term 
papers, and carefully compiled and representative bibliography. 
glossary and index provide quick, accurate reference basic facts 
and special terms. 

343 pages, $5.25 


Write for examination copies. 


Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 


120 Alexander Street Princeton, 
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“Orchids the authors for their diligent research 
and clear language. The book must for any 
progressive, thinking individual who deals with de- 
linquents one way another.”—Dr. 
Klinger, Director, Criminal Laboratory, San Francisco 


PSYCHOPATHY AND DELINQUENCY 


William McCord, Ph.D., and Joan McCord, Ed.M., 
Sociology Department, Stanford Univerity 


course biased about our books—but reviewers 
usually aren’t. And the following reviews are typical 
the reaction we’ve been getting from both critics and 
readers “Psychopathy and Delinquency.” Would you 
take moment glance over their comments? 
interest you, happy send copy approval. 


Dr. Asher Pacht, 


the most clearly written exposition the subject that this reviewer 
has read none can deny the thoroughness with which [the authors] 
approached the problem the development rigidly (yet logically) 
defined ‘psychopathic syndrome’ one the significant contributions. 
This is, then, excellent book. should clarify cloudy thinking, pro- 
voke discussion, and stimulate needed research.” 


AMERICAN JOURNAL ORTHOPSYCHIATRY: 


“This one the most useful books yet published the psy- 
chopathic personality.” 


“This very valuable book, progressive outlook and scientific its 
approach. carefully planned research into the character traits 
admission [to the Wiltwyck School], and after period treatment this 
group situation, showed that significant improvement the direction 
socialization and object relationship was achieved.” 

240 pages $6.50 


ORDER NOW—ON APPROVAL 


Please send, approval: 
PSYCHOPATHY AND DELINQUENCY ($6.50) 


Check enclosed Charge account 


381 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


GRUNE STRATTON, INC. 


NEW YORK and LONDON 
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New and recent sociology texts 


selection new 
and recent sociology texts from the 
Harcourt, Brace list under the editorship Robert Merton 


INTRODUCTION 
THE STUDY SOCIETY 


BLAINE MERCER 


Introduction the Study Society, just published, focuses 
upon the analysis and understanding social institutions, proc- 
esses, and structures. Each chapter deals with one another 
these; sets out the principal ideas, concepts, and problems 
appropriate its subject; presents compact case-studies drawn 
from sociological research and showing the variability insti- 
tutional organization; and, within this broad context concept 
and fact, examines the particular forms social organization 
and social change found American society. 656 pages 
Probable price: $6.50 


THE FABRIC SOCIETY 
INTRODUCTION THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
RALPH ROSS ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 


comprehensive and stimulating text designed give shape 
and substance the introductory course the social sciences. 


777 pages $7.50 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS STRUCTURE AND PROCESS 
BERNARD BARBER 


introduction the theory social stratification structure 
and process, and comparative analysis the empirical evi- 
dence from numerous studies past and present societies. 
540 pages $6.50 


examination copies available request 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 750 Third Avenue, New York 
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The Press 


THE SOCIOLOGY RELIGION 


Thomas Ford Hoult analyzes the interaction religious values and organizations with 
non-religious values and institutions. 448 pp. List $5.25. 


SOCIAL WORK the AMERICAN TRADITION 


Nathan Cohen integrated presentation the dynamics social work field, 
evaluated within the context social, economic, political, and scientific change. 512 pp. 
List $6.00 (tent.) 


BASIC COURSE SOCIOLOGICAL STATISTICS 


Morris Zelditch, Jr. one-semester combined statistics text and workbook, de- 
signed that the entire text remains intact after the worksheets are detached. May. List 
$5.50 


INTRACLASS CORRELATION 
and the ANALYSIS VARIANCE 


Ernest Haggard, the only source thoroughly up-to-date, readable presentation 
modern theory variance models, provides general method for summarizing many 
types data not adequately handled procedures now use. 192 pp. List $3.25 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS MIDCENTURY 


Jessie Bernard explores social problems this era abundance terms role, 
status, and stress. Teachers have acclaimed this new text “solid sociology book.” 
654 pp. List $6.00 


THE SOCIAL DESIRABILITY VARIABLE 
PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT AND RESEARCH 


Allen Edwards, research report first-rank importance” (Test Service Bulletin), 
new contribution toward the control and prediction subject’s response per- 
sonality testing what feels socially desirable. 122 pp. List $2.75 


57th St. THE DRYDEN PRESS York 
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Major Sociology Texts Widely Used 
for principles 
INTRODUCTORY 
SOCIOLOGY 


“over twenty years classroom use has established this 
text outstanding introduction sociology.” 


Sutherland Woodward Maxwell 


marriage and 


FAMILY 
DEVELOPMENT 
singular contribution offering unique approach 
understanding the modern family.” 
Dr. Evelyn Duvall 
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for survey 


INTRODUCTION 
SOCIAL 


Edited Calhoun, Nelson, Papandreou, 
Naftalin, and Sibley 


New Manual Supplement now available. 
examination copies available 
Lake St. Wash. Square 
Chicago Philadelphia 
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SOCIOLOGY: Text with Adapted Readings 


Broom and Philip Selznick 


every teacher knows, matter how excellent the First Edition 
text, the book needs classroom use ferret out minor imper- 
fections and obscurities. Broom and Selznick’s Sociology has now 
had two full years use over 150 colleges and universities, and 
year use 100 more. You have sent your suggestions aris- 
ing out your experience with the book. Messrs. Broom and 
Selznick have asked thank you for your helpful appraisals. 
You have inspired them sacrifice their vacations, their evenings, 
and their weekends for lo! these many months, have the Second 
Edition ready for use beginning next fall. best not mention 
how their families have felt about all this. 3rd large 1957, 
xvii 660 pp. $6.50 


LEADERSHIP ADMINISTRATION: 
Sociological Interpretation 


Philip Selznick 

able contribution one the more difficult subjects 
analysis leadership original and distinctly sociological 
His analysis should certainly interest among 
our great corporations whose aspirations for survival and com- 
plexity purpose have made this brooded-over question.”— 
Francis Sutton, Ford Foundation. xii 162 pp. $4.00 


GROUP DYNAMICS: Theory and Practice 
ed. Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander 


Over adoptions. “...a valuable reference for research workers 
interested description the theoretical framework, meth- 
ods, and findings empirical research group dynamics. 
Teachers and students participating advanced seminars deal- 
ing with group structure, standards, cohesiveness, communica- 
tions, and leadership will find this compilation articles 
constitute text that sure have wide acceptance”—Robert 
Clark, Jr., University xiv 642 pp. $6.00 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers Good Books Evanston, Illinois 
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The ANNALS and Social 


bi-monthly journal devoted the discussion 
political and social problems 


Understanding Alcoholism 


JANUARY VOL. 315 


Special Editor: SELDEN BACON, Director, Center 
Alcohol Studies, Yale University 


The study sociocultural, physiological, and psychiatric aspects 
the problem alcoholism appears American society. 


For information write to: Single Copies 


The American Academy Political $2.00 Nonmembers 
and Social Science $1.50 Members 
3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Pa. 


CONTENTS 
Vol. fase. 
Anderson: Some Notes Operationism and the Concept Validity 
Rafael Helanko: Sports and Socialization 


Israel: Remarks Concerning Generalization Group-Experimental 
ese 


Hans Zetterberg: Compliant Action 


coming issues: 
Verner Goldschmidt: Social Role the Judicial Authorities 
Sloth Carlsen and Martin Ulv: Study Notability 
Andersen: the Theory Social Medicine 
Sverre Holm and Stein Rokkan: Sociology Norway 
Heikki Waris: Sociology Finland 
Torben Agersnap: Distance and Internal Migration 


ACTA SOCIOLOGICA 
published quarterly English, German French. Subscriptions 
are one volume only. Orders should made Ejnar Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, any international bookseller. 
The subscription price Dan.Cr. 40.- per volume postage. 
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publication 
THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


JOURNAL RESEARCH 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY Architecture and social interaction 


Opposite sex sociometric choices 


Sex role jury deliberation 


PREVIOUS ISSUES HAVE Measurement status perception 
INCLUDED ARTICLES ON: Dimensions group behavior 


Assessment persuasibility 


Leadership theory 
Differential social perception perception 
Group norms bomber crews The compensation executives 
Personality and group position Leadership and social change 


$9.00 per year for four issues—SPECIAL RATE MEMBERS 
the American Society—$4.50 


Publications 


The American 


The American 


Sociological Review 
Bi-Monthly per year 
Official Journal the Society 


Publishes the best writings 
the field. 

Reflects new trends and develop- 
ments. 

Reviews the most important new 


books sociology and related 
fields. 


Sociological 


Society 


Index the 
American Sociological 
Review 

Revised 1956 Edition $2.50 


Classifies author and subject 
all articles and book reviews for 
the entire volumes. 


Indispensable research tool. 


Sociometry 


Quarterly Journal 
Research 
Social Psychology 


per year $4.50 members 


ical 
Society 


New York University 


Repori. entire range re- 
search social psychology. 
Offers scholars material the 


findings and recently 
developed methods. 


Washington New York 
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